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LOW HEAT BUILD-UP AND 
MORE TIRE MILEAGE 


WITH... 





long curing. 


tear, at elevated temperatures. 





1. Exceptionally low heat build-up. 
2. Practically no tendency to revert and exhibit other undesirable effects of 


ADVANTAGES OF 2-MT OVER THIAZOLES AS SHOWN IN TIRE VULCANIZATES 


Rubber stocks accelerated with 2-MT exhibit the following good qualities: 


3. Excellent resistance to heat and aging. 
4. Extraordinary retention of tensile strength, extensibility and resistance to 


5. Conspicuous resistance to flex cracking. 








Data accumulated from laboratory, 
plant and road tests prove beyond a 
doubt that the exceptional quality 
imparted by 2-MT to natural rubber 
compounds results in vastly improved 
truck tire performance. The outstand- 
ing advantages of 2-MT are the low 
heat build-up and the remarkable 
heat and age resistance that it im- 
parts to stocks without resorting to 
low sulfur ratios. All of these plus 
values can be translated into higher 
mileage and longer life for your tires. 

Accelerator 2-MT (thiazoline 
shows advantages over MBT (thia- 
zole) similar to those which the thia- 
zoles provided over earlier types of 
accelerators. 

The structural formula of 2-MT 
shown above reveals some relation- 
ship to mercapto benzo thiazole, but 
in its behavior the following favor- 
able differences will be observed: 


1. 





At vuleanizing temperatures be- 
low 267°F, its speed and strength 


are equal but at higher tempera- 
tures it is a slightly stronger and 
faster accelerator. 

The modulus curve of stocks ac- 
celerated with straight 2-MT is 
slightly steeper. However, when 


2-MT 


the is activated with a 
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oil 


guanidine or an aldehyde amine, 
the modulus curve is flatter. 

3. 2-MT is less acidic than MBT. 
Consequently it can be activated 
with guanidines or aldehyde am- 
ines with greater safety at proc- 
essing temperatures. 

4. Also because 2-MT is less acidic, 
the use of Retarder W or other or- 
ganic acidssuch as stearic acid has 
greater retarding effect at proc- 
essing temperatures. However, at 
vuleanizing temperatures (above 
267°F.) this action is reversed and 
Retarder W activatesacceleration. 

Although rubber compounds having 

the most desirable physical qualities 

will be obtained by the use of 2-MT 
without secondary acceleration, ac- 
tivation with a guanidine or with an 
aldehyde amine such as Accelerator 
808 results in faster cures. 
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Resilient parts made from HYCAR may be had in an almost limitless num- 
synthetic rubber 5/4) resilient. That's ber of combinations, each designed to 
partly because of HYCAR’s unusual meet the specific service conditions 
oe” tee ats at -_ . ; > . >. . 1, EXTREME Oft RESISTANCE — insuring dimen- 
chemical stability its resistance tO of the finished part. I arts made from EXT ability of parts 
oil and gas, acids and most other HYCAR have seen service 1m every gues 250° 
, a“ : af - : 300° F. hot oil. 

chemicals. And parts made from HY: industry, givi® long lite, depend- , 

. f y & 8 8 P 3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—50% greater than 


CAR are extremely resistant to the ability, and economical operation. natural rubber. 
ffects of oxidation igh , ; 4. minimum COLD FLOW—even of elevated 
oe , sunlight, and That's why we S4y ask your supplier temperatures. 


normal aging. A HYCAR sealing for parts made from HYCAR Test 5. Low TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY — down te 
“AR. bons? F. 


ring, for example, will maintain 4 ea oe + or 

ith , f . them in your ow® applications, difh- 6. UGHT WEIGHT — 15% fe 25% lighter thon 
ositive sea throug" years O service adel er : ; 

P ah, cult or routine. You li learn for your- many other synthetic rubbers. 


even when constantly ex osed to oils - : e ™ ; ; 
bers self that it's wise to use HY CAR for AGE, RESISTANCE wie oid seclaem °° 


and acids inside the PIP and sun- long-time ‘dependable performance 8. HARDNESS RANGE i 

, , Ps £ ’ . . __ compounds con be varied 
light and salt air outside. For more information, please write from extremely soft to bone . 
Other unusual and valuable proP- Dept.HD-12B. F. Goodrich Chemical 4 WON ADHERENT, 10 ME fn ened = 
erties are listed in the box at the right. Company, Rose Building, Clev eland at adhesions con Be 


But most important, these properties 15, Ohio. 


year 


Req U.S Pot of 


CHECK THESE 
SUPERIOR FEATURES OF HYCAR 





taRGEST PRIVATELY PRODUCED BUTADIENE TYP 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company «°° 
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LET PHILBLACK A 
PLAY SANTA CLAUS 
to your rubber products! 












































And here are some of the “Christmas presents” 
Philblack A wants to give you... 


EASY PROCESSING SMOOTH, EASY EXTRUSION 
HIGH RESILIENCE PLIANT: SPLICES WELL 

LOW HYSTERESIS HIGHER SHORE HARDNESS 
RESISTANCE TO ABRASION IMPROVED TEAR RESISTANCE 
LOWER HEAT GENERATION SMOOTH CALENDERING 


EXCELLENT MOLD FLOW 


For an extra happy New Year ... use Philblack A! 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Philblack —Q Division 


EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 
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Traffic paint protectors designed, patented and manufactured by Plastic Engineering, Inc 


Now they’re making 
highway markers from GEON 


Another interesting application for 
GEON raw materials 


HOSE highway markers—more properly known as 

“trafic paint protectors’’—are lightweight, easy to 
handle. They’re permanently colored, unaffected by sun, 
rain, air, heat, cold, paint, oil, or any one of hundreds 
of normally destructive factors. They’re sufficiently 
resilient that they won’t break when dropped from 
truck to painted line. Nor will they harm a tire if acci- 
dentally struck by a car. It was possible 
to mold them from one of the GEON 
polyvinyl materials in such a way that 
they stack easily, yet always land in the 
right position when dropped from the 
paint truck. 


These properties, plus many others, 











have made versatile GEON the ideal material for liter- 
ally hundreds of products in the home and in industry 
—shower curtains and fly swatters—upholstery and 
floor tiles—clothing and luggage—wire insulation and 
acid tank linings. 


And GEON can be pressure or injection molded, ex- 
truded, calendered or cast into sheet or film. In solu- 
tion or latex forms it can be applied as coatings for 
fabrics and fibres of all kinds as well as for paper and 
cardboard. Products made from GEON may be flexible 
or rigid, clear or opaque, brilliantly or 
delicately colored. 

For more information about 
GEON, please write Dept. K-12, B. 
F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


A DIVISION OF 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .... °°"... 
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For technical data please write Dept. RB-12 


F. Goodrich Chemical Compan GOODRICH ¢ 
@ as Pp 4 THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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Reservoir for 


Tire cord solutioning is one of the many 
of Flintkote Syntex* aqueous dispersions of rubber. 


An outstanding use of Flintkote 
Hydralt* coatings is the protec- 
tion of steel against corrosion. 


Flintkote fluid rubber compounds are used 
for rugs and carpet backing and also as 
saturants, coatings, and bonding cements. 


All types of insulation require the kind 
of protection from the elements that 
Flintkote insulation coatings provide. 





Fibre boord for containers is made water-resis- 
tant with Flintsizet added during manufacture. 


Flintkote sound-deadening materials 
and industrial adhesives are impor- 
tant components of automobiles and 
many other consumer durable goods. 


*TM Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
tTrade-mark 


A reservoir of supply for your needs. That's another way of 
describing Flintkote’s complete research, development and. 
manufacturing facilities. Let us help you. Write us today. 


, Products tor Imdb 
thone-Froducts for Industyy 
THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY -iNDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


los Angeles - New Orleans - Washington + Toronto + Montreal 
finpustmiaL) 
PRODUCTS 
Ty 





Atlanta + Boston + Chicago Heights + Detroit + Houston 
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QA f#lerrp 
Christmas 


Another Christmas season is 
at hand and again we send 
you the old, old greeting — 
“A Merry Christmas!" Our 
sales representatives unite 
with us, the producers of 
PELLETEX and GASTEX, in 
also extending to you our 
sincere wishes for a happy, 
prosperous and peaceful 


New Year. 
~ 


MANUFACTURER 
GENERAL ATLAS CARBON 


PeLLe Tex) PAMPA, TEXAS 
<> reqt hd te), mel aa 
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DISTRIBUTOR 


a oF HERRON BROS. and MEYER 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Fy 
AKRON, OHIO :, 
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We make all types and sizes of rolls . . . to exact speci- 
fications . . . for natural or synthetic rubber processing 
requirements. 

The pair illustrated are 28"' x 42" cracker rolls—among 
the largest ever made—for use in the reciamation of giant 
airplane and tractor tires. 

When you need rolls for renewals, or for new processing 
equipment, it will be to your advantage to specify UNITED 
ROLLS. Thirty years experience serving the industry, and 
our unexcelled facilities for precision manufacture, are your 
assurances of complete satisfaction. 
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UNITED ENGINEERING 
AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Plants at Pittsburet Vandererift New Castle 


Youngstown Canton 
Subsidiary: Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 
Affiliates: Davy and United Engineering Company 
Ltd.. Sheffield. England Dominion Engineermg 
Works, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. Canada 









ERE is a new Taylor Coordinated Control Sys- 
tem that should facilitate any batch stripping 
operation. 


By automatically regulating pumps and valves where 
necessary it permits the removal, at a controlled rate, 
of lower boiling constituents from various liquid 
combinations. At one of the synthetic rubber plants, 
where it is being used to recover butadiene and sty- 
rene from the special latex batches, efficiency is ma- 
terially improved and operating attention minimized. 


Here is what the new system does. First, a Taylor 
Fulscope Time Schedule Controller: , 


1. Strips butadiene from the unit at a controlled rate. 


2. Automatically changes pumps at a given point in 
the cycle. 


Batch Stripping Improved by 


new Taylor Control System 


MEAN 





ACCURACY FIRST 


IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 



















3. Removes vapors from the stripping unit until a 
minimum point is reached. 


4. Automatically opens control valve to the styrene 
recovery unit. 


5. Signals operator when steam can be used for heat- 
ing and driving off styrene. 


Then, manually set Fulscope Controllers regulate 
steam flow and pressures to continue the operation. 


This is just one of the many Taylor Control Systems 
we've designed to help you improve quality and in- 
crease efficiency. Ask your Taylor Field Engineer or 
write Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., 
or Toronto, Canada. 


Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 
temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 


PHOTO COURTESY OF UNITED STATES RUGBER COMPANY SYNTHETIC RUSBER DIVISION. 
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| HIGH SOLIDS 
latex for general use hic: 


a Te 12 


CHEMIGUM 101 
iS BETTER 


for Dipped Goods because of high solids con- 
tent, quick-drying and physical characteristics 


| 2G 


~~ See 


for Foamed Rubber because of high solids con- 
tent, low viscosity and mechanical stability 





for Adhesives because of quick-drying, stability 
and excellent physical characteristics 


for Wire Insulation because of low water ab- 
sorption, quick-drying, excellent physical 
and electrical properties 


H™ is a new butadiene-styrene (45-55 ratio) 
copolymer latex containing approximately 
55% solids. It offers the following important 





improvements: for Water-Based Paints because washability of 
A emulsion-type wall paints is greatly im- 
° r proved by a mixture of CHEMIGUM 101. 

1. Quick dry ing Penetration reduced, flexibility and tough- 


‘é . ° ‘ e ness improved 
2. Excellent physical properties — high 


tensile and elongation with good tear 


strength 


3. Excellent stability, both mechanical 


ae ae based paints. Combined with GRS latices, it is 
a < 


; ' highly useful in improving physical properties 
4. Extremely low water absorption ; Eh thy 
and processing characteristics. 


5. Non-staining ere , ' 
a iti CHEMIGUM 101 is available only as an-uncom- 





These are qualities that make CHEMIGUM 10] pounded latex. For complete information, write: 
ideal in such diversified applications as wire in- Goodyear, Chemical Products Division, Plasties 
sulation, dipped goods, foamed rubber and water- and Coatings Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 

Chemigue (prensunced Kem-o-gum)T.M. The Geedpear Tire & Rubber Company 








THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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HERCO-WAX CARBON BLACK 
HERCO-H. T. PELLETEX 
HERCO-FLAKE ANTISOL 

(Mineral Rubber) HERCO-S. O. 
vekmaiotas (Stabilizing Oil) | 
D.P.G. (Stabiliziog Resta ) 
CROWN CLAY LIQUID LATEX 


FHeRAON BAOSs & MEYER 


82 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


lo} ome ©) a1 @ mm -1011 68), (Cm -V.4 10), mm @) a /(@) 
SUPPLIERS OF RUBBER CHEMICALS 
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USE MONSANTO LAMPBLACK 


99.29% Pure (Typical Free Carbon Analysis) 


Any opportunity to cut friction and thereby cut heat “build-up” in rubber is all- 
important to manufacturers of either the natural or synthetic product. 


That’s why Monsanto Lampblack No. 10 is being specified by producers today. 
This formulation of precision-made Monsanto lampblack has demonstrated a 
maximum degree of purity and carbon content and virtually complete freedom from 
empyreumatic matter. That means less friction and consequently longer rubber life, 
especially where flexing is encountered. (In an automobile tire, for example, it is 
estimated that in 20,000 miles 15 million flexings of the tire occur!) 


Manvfccturers likewise favor the good blue-gray 
undertone this Monsanto Lampblack No. 10 provides. 


MONS ANTO If you would like to investigate Monsanto Lamp- 


black No. 10 thoroughly, ask for trial samples, or 


CH E MIC ALS Monsanto technical reports on this popular material. 


tas § Write, wire, or phone: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Now serve a Wide 


@ Ingenuity and skill in applying sound 
engineering principles effectively have been 
distinguishing features of IOI installations 
from its earliest days. Today, these same quali- 


ties characterize the many new IOI systems 


























Range of Industries 


which are increasing production and lowering 
costs for industrial leaders in many different 
fields ... in every part of the world where men 
are concerned with continuous materials han- 


dling and oven treating in industrial processing. 






























































































PLASTIC AND SYNTHETIC 
INDUSTRIES 


Continuous—extrusion coating systems 
impregnation systems 
curing and polymerizing 


ovens 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
Continuous—coated fabric systems 
textile dryers 

festoon dryers 
textile takeup stands 
calendering systems 
flocking systems 


latex systems 


HEAT TREATING 
Continuous—draw furnaces 
—dehydrogenizing ovens 
—aging ovens 
—blueing ovens 


—thermal shock systems 


WIRE INDUSTRY 


Continuous—insulation lacquering 

systems 

—tension, windup machines 

—windup and unwind 
systems 

—saturation systems 

—drying and pre-heating 
rooms 














FERROUS WIRE AND ROD 


Continuous—dehydrogenizing ovens 
—welding rod coating ovens 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 
Continuous—cementing systems for 
synthetic tire fabric 


—dipping systems for syn- 
thetic tire fabric 

—belt cord impregnation 
systems 


—processing units for rub- 
ber tubing and hose tire 
carcass dryers 


—rubber curing ovens 


METAL FINISHING 


Continuous—finishing systems 
—conveyor ovens of all types 





INDUSTRIAL 


13825 TRISKETT ROAD 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: 
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DAY MACHINERY 


CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 


LTD. LONDON W.I, ENGLAND 
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EQUIPPED WITH 
KNOCKOUTS OFFER 
BIG LABOR SAVINGS 


























CLOSED 
Specifications 


Platens - - - - - 94x34” 
Maximum Opening - - 14%” 
Pressure - - - - - 200 Tons 


Operation: Manual or automatic 
through use of cycle timers. 





Press designed for use with 750 pounds hy- 
draulic oil pressure. 


Press can be furnished with or without hy- 
draulic pumping unit. 


Special knockouts can be furnished to meet 
individual requirements. 





| Presses can be furnished 
complete with molds | |] hl 
| and knockouts for any The Akr on STENT - Mo Co. 
special molding job. Akron Measure of Ohio 
' lalue* yg 
| - we 
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Gasoline 
resistance 


Excellent 
low temperature 


a Service 
re) 


Excellent °| ° 


high temperature Good 
service | Processability 


"] 





Perbunan synthetic rubber offers 8 service features! 


Get all the important features of this high qual- 
ity synthetic rubber. Compound with Perbunan 


and you combine product quality with profit. Pp E R BU. N A N 


Stanco Rubber Technologists know how to 
develop rubber parts from Perbunan .. . eco- 
nomically. Get in touch with them at the office 


nearest you. 
THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER THAT 
RESISTS OIL, COLD, HEAT AND TIME 








STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC., 26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y.; First Central Tower, 106 So. Main St., Akron 8, Ohio; 211 North La Salle 
St., Chicago 1, Illinois; 378 Stuart St., Boston 17, Massachusetts. West Coast Representatives — H. M. Royal Inc., 4814 Loma Vista 
Avenue, Los Angeles 11, California. Warehouse stocks in New Jersey, Illinois, California, Louisiana, and Ohio. 
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IT'S "TOPS" 


(Z o>? 


FOR COMPOUNDING 
VINYLS AND 
CODE WIRE 


e SUPERIOR ELECTRICAL TESTS 
e HEAT STABILITY 
e COLOR 


Sample and technical data sent 
promptly on request 


MOOR; & MATING: 


33 BBLTOR: SiMBw AY 
SE YOR. 
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Every pound of UNITED BLACKS is ready when it leaves the 
plant for an exacting job ahead. A wealth of manufacturing 
experience, together with careful supervision and scientific 
control, has made UNITED BLACKS the talk of the rubber 
industry for enviable performance. So,—standardize on 
UNITED BLACKS for top quality, uniformity, and dependability. 











UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK « AKRON e« CHICAGO 








1D) Brey LEONE DD, 


FOR 


|e Pa OAs BD) Oy Cae 


UNITED BAGS claim attention every- 
where with their distinctive colored 
markings. Each type—SRF, HMF, EPC— 
is the answer for the exacting com- 
pounder and is acclaimed for perform- 
ance in the millroom and on the road. 
Standardize on UNITED BLACKS to 
attain perfection in rubber products. 





RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston 27, West Virginia 





SAVE TIME 


AND MONEY WITH 


FOAMGLAS INSULATION 


N important cost factor in in- 
A sulating jobs is the labor cost 
of installing the insulating ma- 
terial. And men who have used 
many kinds of insulation can tell 
you that PC Foamelas is so light in 
weight, so conveniently packaged, 
that it can be installed more quickly 
by fewer men — saving both time 
and money. 

PC Foamglas, the cellular glass 
insulation, is fireproof, waterproof 
and verminproof. It is unaffected 
by excessive humidity, impervious 
to common acids. It therefore re- 
tains its original insulating efh- 
ciency indefinitely, without repairs 
or maintenance. That means pro- 
tection against the additional cost 
which is incurred when defective 


insulating material has to be torn 
up and replaced. 

In walls and floors, on flat deck 
roofs, of all sorts of plants all over 
the country, PC Foamglas is help- 
ing to maintain desired tempera- 
ture levels, to minimize condensa- 
tion, economically, permanently. 

You will find a lot of helpful in- 
formation in our manuals on PC 
Foamglas insulation. Lavishly illus- 
trated, they contain valuable engi- 
neering data, tables, charts and in- 
stallation details. Check your choice 
on the convenient coupon, mail it 
to us and free copies of our booklets 
will be sent to you promptly, with- 
out obligation. Pittsburgh Corning 
Corporation, Room 204, 632 Du- 
quesne Way, Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 


{iso Makers of PC Glass Blocks - 


LIGHT IN WEIGHT, rigid and strong, PC 
Foaméglas is conveniently packaged for 
easy handling on the job. It can be in- 
stalled quickly by minimum crews, thus 
saving time and labor cost. 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 

Room 204, 632 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send me without obligation, your 
free booklets on the use of PC Foamglas 
insulation for: 


a Wtamdea . me wsinad 
PO. nade 


Address... 


State 


ie ene ous ap ae a ee ae om cow en ae ene es ee 


- 
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PC FOAMGLAS “270",+ INSULATION 


T M REG. U S. PAT. OFF 














e have been supplying 
scrap rubber, scientifically 
sorted and graded, since the 


birth of the rubber industry 





Yack Sider + J. K. McElligott 


PRESIDENT EXECUTIVE VICE-PRES. 


Since 1868 


%e LOEWENTHAL ~ 


188 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. © 159 Clewell St., Akron 5, Ohio * Cable Address: ‘‘GYBLOWELL” 
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SYNTHETIC 
AND HEVEA 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


DW cveder Fi of VM yptted  Abelhod RAallhes Compras U 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS-NEW YORK 20,N.Y 


BRANCHES: AKRON - BOSTON -DETROIT-NAUGATUCK 





Desigued For Aheceuracy! 


Save Time, Material, Labor with the New 


NRM MODEL 46 w TREAD SKIVER 





ie What this photo doesn’t show: The variable speed of the 
cutter carriage, which starts slowly, gathers speed through 
center of tread section, then diminishes speed at end of cut. 
Above: Note how perfectly the skives match, the long angle 
cut giving greater vulcanizing surface. 





E wish we could show you a movie which the skive at the other end of the tread section. 
would tell more quickly than words... 
how smoothly and accurately the new NRM 


Model 46 Tread Skiver goes about its job. 


Farther down the conveyor line you would 
see why recutting is a waste practice of the past, 
for check measurements of the tread sections 
First, you'd see that this machine skives on do not vary more than %’. 


the fly, in one direction only, with a big 20” Well, we haven’t a motion picture showing 








diameter blade. Although it’s water-lubricated, 
you'd notice there’s no wasting of water. 
Following the cut tread sections down the 
line, a close-up picture of a skive would 
show the steep angle of the clean cut, (variable 
from 15° to 45°) which matches perfectly 


AKRON l11, 


CT yil-ta-| Me @hail 4-3 ee 





all-this, and the many other advantages of the 
NRM Tread Skiver, so the next best step is to 
send you a complete technical description of 
the equipment and its performance record in 
actual production . .. Write for this additional 
information today. 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 
OHIO 
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FOR CERTAINTY IN CHEMICAL CONTROL 
Rely n~Bé&A Reagents 





For sulfur determinations, acetone extractions, or cal micrometers for your most exacting analyses. 

other key analyses, every step of chemical contro} They are made to the decimal-point accuracy of 

in today’s rubber laboratories calls for unerring A.C.S, standards . . . and are backed by all the Do you have this 
accuracy. There, the chemist working with the specialized skills and science B&A has developed 200-page catalog? 
precision tools of his profession safeguards the in 64 years of “setting the pace in chemical purity” : 
quality of natural and synthetic rubbers from the Extensive stocks of B&A Reagents are carried If you buy or 
acceptance of raw materials on through to cer- at the Company’s own chain of regional ware- specify sm ang 
tte =e ra ; z aboratory re- 
tification of finished products, houses from coast to coast.* Use the one nearest agents, you will find the 200-page 


you to fill your reagent needs. By telling the BEA —_— hook of B&A products an invalu- 


For certainty in such responsible work, depend on : : 
Technical Serviceman your month-to-month re- able guide to 1,000 quality chemi- 


B&A Reagents. . h , ith build 

quirements he can plan with you in building these cals. For free copy, make request 
These high purity products of General Chemical local stocks to supply you quickly ...conven- on business letterhead to nearest 
Company’s Baker & Adamson Division are chemi- iently ... whenever you call. B&A office below. 


REAGENTS 
GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


BAKER & ADAMSON DIVISION 


N y¥,2=2=aQ@aewe 


——_—————= ==" 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, 
Sales and Technical Service Offices: Albany* *® Atlanta ¢ Baltimore * Birmingham* * Boston ° Bridgeport 
Buftalo* ¢ Charlotte* °* a * Cleveland* © Denver © Detroit* © Houston ¢* Kansas City 
Los Angeles* © Minneapolis * New York* ¢ Philadelphia* © Pittsburgh* © Providence ¢ St. Louis* 

San Francisco® * Seattle * Wenatchee (Wash.) © Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Wisconsin Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal* * Toronto* * Vancouver* 


FINE CHEMICALS SETTING THE PACE IN CHEMICAL PURITY SINCE 1882 


* Complete stocks carried here. 
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TITANOX ... the brightest name tn lilantum fugmends 


by .\. [>> ae 














the right choice for 


WHITE products 





F, natural or synthetic rubber, TITANOX imparts a 
whiteness that adds attractiveness and sales-appeal to 
products. A little of it goes a long way in accomplishing 


high whitening and strong brightening with a minimum 





of pigmentation. 


TITANOX is effective, not only for white rubber but also 
for tinted stocks to which it brings tones and colors that are 


remarkably clear. 





The good working qualities of TITANOX have resulted 
in a demand much greater than the output. So, if you can’t 
get all the TITANOX you want, please bear with us. 

In the meantime, everything possible is being done to 


increase production. 





TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 
SOLE SALES AGENT 
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lf you want to imp 





rove “FREE FILMS” from Vinyl Compounds. ™ 





Youll want PARAPLEX 6-25 


ParapvLex G-25, an unusual resinous polyester, has 
proved itself to be an outstanding plasticizer. In 
applications where the finished compound must 
retain its — physical characteristics to the 
maximum ...in free films and other applications 
of vinyl resin compounds . . ParapLtex G-25 has 
improved products by giving them the following 
advantages: 


1. PERMANENCE 
2. LOW FLAMMABILITY 
3. FLEXIBILITY AT LOW TEMPERATURES 


4. HEAT STABILITY 


PARAPLEX is a trade-mark, Reg. 


THE 


THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS 
& CHEMICAL COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


5. NON-EXTRACTIBILITY 
6. NON-MIGRATABILITY 
7 .FREEDOM FROM ODOR AND TASTE 


8. RESISTANCE TO WEATHERING AND ULTRA 
VIOLET 


You'll find ParapLtex G-25 truly unique, com- 
bining the desirable features of ester-type plasti- 
cizers with the resistance and permanence obtain- 
able only in a synthetic resin plasticizer. Investigate 
its advantages today. We'll send you detailed 
information upon request. 


U. S. Pat. Off. 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
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UBBER’S 


tought 


DYGUARD 


LMOST 40 years ago we started a job here 

at National-Standard that’s grown bigger 

and bigger with each passing year. That job is 

the application of fine wire to rubber—to sup- 

port rubber and greatly extend its usefulness. . . 

to give rubber products unprecedented strength 
and life. 

Today you have only to look at the amazing 
work records of wire-reinforced products to 
realize that wire has become rubber’s toughest, 
most capable bodyguard—in tires, V-belts, flat 
belts, conveyor belts, tubes, conduit, hose, and 
scores of other products. 

The tubular and flat braids, tapes and metallic 
strands shown above are just a few of the fine 


wire structures specially engineered by National- 
Standard for these and many more wire-and-rub- 
ber applications—painstakingly developed and 
precision-produced to help make new and 
improved products practical and profitable for 
manufacturer and user alike. 

As always, we at National-Standard welcome 
the opportunity to work with you in the plan- 
ning of your products. Perhaps you too stand to 
gain with a specially developed wire or fabri- 
cation. Possibly we can also contribute in the 
development of cost-saving machinery for the 
application of your wire. In any case, our spe- 
cialized engineering service is at your service, 
now, Or at any time. 
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FORMULA for Success 


CABLE COATINGS 
SAFETY GLASS 
RAINCOATS 
HANDBAGS 
LUGGAGE 

SHOE SOLES 
UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 
FLOOR COVERINGS 





< 


‘ ‘ . ; 
; Z * ) ~ 
‘ ‘ : o> 
“4 ) . 
A. 4 ‘ ‘ ats 
a. hd rg 7 ee .) 1% 
* Whey aif ‘ ‘ 4 a 
Need pm de Ag om 


VINYL RESINS ” A & s ‘1 EX. 


Be. PLASTICIZERS  i- 


Success is assured for your finished product when you use 
HARFLEX Plasticizers. The Harflex Series is a complete line 
of plasticizers for vinyl resins, synthetic rubbers and other 
plastics and elastomers. 















Due to present raw material shortages you may be unable to 
secure all of the Harflex Plasticizers you need. We are doing 
our best to supply the ever increasing demand for these high 
quality products, and we are looking forward to the day when 
raw materials will again be available in sufficient quantity to 
supply everyone's needs. 


In the meantime consult us if you have a plasticizer problem. 
Our technical staff will be glad to assist you. 


*Trade Mark 








BINNEY AND SMITH CO. 


DISTRIBUTOR TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


ANNECTY Cx 
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LONGER LIFE 


, COOLER RUNNING 


Rayon cord, being stronger, 
makes a lighter tire that gener- 
ates less heat. The continuous 
strands, unlike the shorter 
fibers of natural cord, need no 
moisture to hold them to- 
gether, maintain higher ten- 
sile strength under any run- 
ning conditions. 


LIGHTER 


Because they are made of solid, 
more uniform filaments, rayon 
cords are stronger per unit of 
weight. Less rubber and less 
cord are required to obtain 
the same strength, and a 
lighter-weight tire results. 


Tests have proved that rayon 
cord tires give longer life in 
rough cross-country travel and 
long distance hauling. Being 
thinner and lighter, they gen- 
erate less heat, reducing the 
danger of heat breakdowns. 


SAFER 


There are fewer blowouts and 
road failures with rayon cord 
tires. Operators of bus and 
truck fleets have reported 
highly improved 
safety records as 
a result of rayon. 


For the complete story 4 
of rayon cord tires, 
oS — read “Rolling on 
tes : as ai yon”. Send for your 


catia 3 


free copy today, 


‘TYRON ayon for tires 


Made by INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Reg. U.S. Pot. Off 
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For Tires.. or Boats... or Rainproof Coats... 


A\N UBBER 
its 2 AED LEAD” 


In almost every field...tires or soles or plugs for bowls 
..if it’s made with Rubber, Red Lead will make it better. 
Manufacturing experience has emphatically confirmed 
our earlier tests, and established that compounding 
CHECK THESE EASONS rubber with #2 RM Red Lead gives the worthwhile bene- 

FOR COMPOUNDING UBBER fits listed at the left. 
WITH #2 RM ED LEAD If you make tires, all seven advantages are yours, 
while most of them apply with other products, too... re- 
gardless of whether you’re working with GR-S, GR-S-10, 


1. Improved Heat Stability—Reten- 


tion of Elasticity ' GR-M, GR-A, GR-I, natural rubber or vinyl! elastomers. 
2. Lower Heat Build-up—Cooler Technical literature and counsel on your specific ap- 
Running plication will be supplied upon request to the Rubber 


Division of our Research Laboratories, 105 York Street, 
Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


« Economical 
- Faster Curing Rate 
- Extended Curing Range 


« Excellent General Physical Prop- 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York 6; Buffalo 3; Chicago 8; Cincinnati 3; Cleveland 13; 
St. Louis 1; San Francisco 10; Boston 6; ( National Lead Co. of Mass. ) 
Philadelphia 7, (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.); Pittsburgh 30, (Na- 
tional Lead Co. of Pa.); Charleston 25, W.Va., (Evans Lead Division). 


erties 


- Safe Processing 
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Resin 
Intermediates 


Mold Lubricants 
Solvents 


Accelerator 
Intermediates 


Emulsion 


C 


SYNTHETIC 
ORGANIC 
CHEMICALS 
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CALL THE 


Albany 7, N. Y. 
Baltimore 2, Md.. 
Boston 16, Mass.. 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 
Chicago 1, Il.. 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Detroit 2, Mich... . 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
Newark 2, N. J. 

New York 17, N. Y. 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Seattle 4, Wash. 

St. Louis 8, Mo. 


OFFICE NEAR 


.50 State Street. ... 
231 East North Avenue... 
137 Newbury Street... . 
éieeil 124 Main Street.... 
116% South Church Street 
230 North Michigan Avenue... 
.920 East McMillan Street. 
1517 Superior Avenue 
3011 West Grand Boulevard 
729 North Pennsylvania Street... . 
2305 East 52nd Street. 
... 1060 Broad Street 
30 East 42nd Street 
1649 North Broad Street. . . 
.311 Ross Street.... 
114 Sansome Street 
2901 First Avenue South. . 
....3615 Olive Street... 


EST YOU 


Albany 5-7502 


.SAratoga 0179 


COMmonwealth 4520 
W Ashington 9916 


.. Charlotte 4-4107 


RA Ndolph 8033 

A Von 4450 

CHerry 5366 
TRinity 1-4265 
Riley 3577 

K I mball 8253 

M Arket 3-8665 
MUrray Hill 2-6800 
F Remont 7-655] 
COurt 2155 


. DOuglas 1640 
.MAin 6247 


F Ranklin 6390 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 
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FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT 






Fite” 


Sir Ba ce umn. the 
1947 RUBBER RED Books 








1947 EDITION 
Cost of Space 


FO ‘vise a $100. SNS Aisees $190. 


\% page ...... 55. 2 half pages .. 106. 
4 page ...... 30. 2% pages... 58. 
Colors eee re extra, 40. 

OPE REE extra, 60. 
eS ee ee ee, extra, 20% 
Inserts Not Accepted 


For complete rates and mechanical 
requirements, write for rate card 











The Sixth Issue of the RUBBER RED BOOK 
—the 1947 Edition—will be published in 
June, 1947. 


If you budget your advertising in advance, do not 
fail to include this outstanding Directory on your 
list . . . it is not too early to reserve space now 
for the coming year in this essential advertising 
medium! 


The last issue of the RUBBER RED BOOK—the 1945 
issue—was the largest ever published, with a total of 
696 pages and 242 advertisers. The demand for that 
issue was so great that inside of three months the com- 
plete edition, limited to 3100 copies by paper restric- 
tions, was completely exhausted! 


There is, accordingly, a tremendous interest in the 1947 
edition as further evidenced by the hundreds of advance 
orders already on hand. We will spare no effort to bring 
out the 1947 issue early and the press run will be in- 
creased to meet the steadily rising demand. 


You, as an advertiser, can capitalize on this situation by 
making sure as soon as possible that you are represented 
with ample space in the 1947 edition. 


The RUBBER RED BOOK is without a doubt the most in- 
dispensable and widely used book in the rubber industry 
today! It is consulted daily by the industry's key men— 
buyers, technologists, plant executives and many others 
—as their primary source of buying information. 


What better place then, to tell the story of your pro- 
ducts and services than in effective display advertising 
in the RUBBER RED BOOK? Plan now to use adequate 
space in the |947 edition! 


Despite higher production costs, we are determined to 
hold the line on prices as long as possible; therefore there 
will be no change in basic advertising rates over the 1945 
edition. Color charges are however necessarily somewhat 
higher. (See accompanying box for condensed rate data). 


Reserve your space today! Your advertisement in the 
1947 edition will pay you dividends until 1949! 


Published by 


RUBBER AGE 
250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Phillips Rubber Compounding Materials are distinguished by low cost, high quality 
oTale ME tlt -Mile) MM alolalelilale MEP) ol-14liiaelilelars 


are remarkably uniform. Three products of outstanding merit are: 


PHILPLAST 
NO. 






PHILLIPS 


RECLAIMING 
RESIN 
NO. 


Phillips Reclaiming Resin No. 1 is a free-flowing 
petroleum product recommended for digester 
reclaiming. The high penetrating characteristic 
of this material promotes the swelling of, and 
thus facilitates the conversion of scrap to a 
plastic state. 





Philplast No. 1 is a petroleum-base product com- 
patible with both natural and synthetic rubbers. 
Viscosity and pour point are low enough that it 
may be easily processed in the factory without 
pre-heating. Excellent aging characteristics, plas- 


raaleiaelai-lattilacmmelale Mm ialcllae ol-lalehalel am ialmatl >) 121; 





PHILPLAST 
NO. 


ticizing action and no retardation of cure are 
typical advantages of Philplast No. 1. 


Philplast No. 2 is a plasticizer-extender of unique 
chemical structure. Possessing a low viscosity 
and pour point, Philplast No. 2 exhibits a high 
compatibility with both natural and synthetic rub- 
bers and is recommended where compounds with 
the following properties are desired: 
LOW HYSTERESIS 
GOOD ABRASION LEVEL CURING 


A brochure containing complete technical data on Philplast is now available. A request on your 


letterhead will bring your copy. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Crauiaals redaits PApantiers 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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B47 NOT ANYMORE . / 
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YNTHETIC RUBBER helped win the war __ hope to do the job successfully from this 


—but, oh brother! it brought a lot of int On. 
& 
As long as there’s a use for synthetic 
rubber—and we believe it’s here to stay— 


we'll continue to give freely of the extra 


headaches, too. 

For synthetics changed a simple sort- 
ing process into a complex problem. Only 
painstaking checking and rechecking, time and energy the job demands...so that 
much like they do in laboratories, can you can be sure of what you're getting. 


Ne ee 
“ MUEHLSTEIN << 


122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES: New York + Akron + Chicago + Boston + Los Angeles + Memphis 





WAREHOUSES: Jersey City + Akron + Boston + LosAngeles + Memphis 


0 Oe e”YS lee 
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If you are not thoroughly familiar with these Columbia pigments, it may be profitable 


for you to investigate. Data gained from actual plant experience and working samples 


are yours on request. Write today. 


Catcene*T—A specially prepared, finely divided, 
coated, precipitated calcium-carbonate product 
—confers high tensile strength, resistance to tear 
and abrasion, low modulus, smooth, fast extrusion 
and good general processing properties to rubber 
stocks. A pigment of wide utility which is help- 
ing to solve many rubber compounding problems. 


COLUMBIA CHEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FIFTH AVENUE at BELLEFIELD, PITTSBURGH 13, PENNA. + Chicago + Boston « St. Louis 
Pittsburgh - New York + Cincinnati - Cleveland - Philadelphia - 
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Sitene*EF—The nearest approach to a “white 
carbon black.” A white, precipitated, hydrated 
calcium silicate of extremely fine particle size— 
confers high modulus, hardness, tear resistance, 
and good tensile strength up to high loadings. 
Its use is constantly expanding for many light or 
dark-colored synthetic and natural rubber products. 





Minneapolis - Charlotte - San Francisco 


COLUMBIA ESSENTIAL 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Soda Ash - Caustic Soda - Liquid 
Chlorine - Sodium Bicarbonate 
+ Pittchlor (Calcium Hypo- 
chlorite) + Silene EF (Hydrated 
Calcium Silicate) « Calcium 
Chloride + Soda Briquettes 
(Iron Desulphurizer) - Modified 
Sodas - Caustic Ash - Phosflake 
(Bottle Washer)-Calcene T(Pre- 
cipitated Calcium Carbonate) 
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\ few Applications 
of GENERAL LATEX 


Product Development 


Aircraft Cements 
Carpet Backing 

Can Sealing 

Cable and Wire 
Combining Compounds 
General Adhesives 
Hlose and Belting 
impregnating Compounds 
Pile I abrics 

Protective Clothing 
Shoe Adhesives 


Sizings 











RESEARCH 


YOUR PRODUCT OR PROCESS 
\ practical approach to the use of synthetic dispersions 
in your product is to refer your problem to our labo- 
the 


our experienced 


ratory. No matter what process—-coating, im- 


pregnating, or bonding technical 
staff can compound the material best suited to your 
requirements. In the case of an entirely new product, 
we will work out all the details of manufacturing pro- 
from operations to commercial pro- 


cedure pilot 


duction in your plant. Why not talk it over with one of 
our technical representatives? 
GRS latex types 2 and 3, normal and concentrated, 


available from stock. 


1 Complete Service to Manufacturers 


MATERIALS «© ENGINEERING «© MANUFACTURE 


eneral Latex «& CHEMICAL CoRP. 


666 MAIN STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Agents for Rubber 


thetic latex. (Operators of 


Reserve Company for 


rage and distribution of natural rubber latex. Distributors for Rubber Reserve Cor pany tor syn- 


the Government-owned Baytown, Texas, synthetic rubber plant in collaboration with the General Tire & Ru'»ber Co 
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RIGHT WHERE THERE’S WEAR 


Developed to build up extra ‘“‘wear”’ 


properties .. . such as high abrasion 













resistance and resilience . . . Witco 
Carbon Blacks are “‘right’’ for conveyor 
belts, tires, shoe soles and heels, mats, 
stair treads, etc., in natural or synthetic 
formulations. Complete technical data 
and product listings are given in the 
Witco Carbon Black Manual, Catalog 
and Technical Bulletins. Copies will be 


sent promptly upon request. 





WitTco CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
295 MADISON AVENUE ° NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


LOS ANGELES +» BOSTON + CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO + AKRON 


DETROIT + CLEVELAND 
LONDON AND MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 








DUNTINER AME 


4ED QUALITY” ~/ 
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@ Continex HMF is quality-controlled through con- 
stant laboratory and pilot plant research to assure 
, improved processing results in GR-S and natural and 


synthetic rubbers. Continex HMF combines high mod- 


ulus and exceptional wear resistance (approximating 
that of channel black). with markéd “superiority in 
resilience and resistance tw heat build-up and flex crack. 
Write for full technical data or a laboratory sample. 





Through observation ports of Continental's pilot 
plant at Sunray, Texas, skilled operators con- 
stantly observe conditions in the experimental 
furnaces controlling production of Continex HMF. 


CONTINENTAL 
CARBON COMPANY 


_ MANUFACTURER 


Witco 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
DISTRIBUTOR AND EXPORTER 


CONTINENTAL CHANNEL 
AND FURNACE BLACKS 


295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Boston «+ Chicago + Cleveland «. Akron 
Detro#t + Sen Francisco « los Angeles +« London 
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Plasticizers 


Sulfonamide type 


Monsanto Sulfonamide-type plasticizers vary in form 
from crystalline solids to oily liquids. They are widely 
compatible and are especially useful where the ordi- 
nary plasticizers cannot be used. They are excellent 
solvents for many dyes and resins. 


These plasticizers have been used to plasticize cellulose 
acetate, cellulose nitrate, cellulose acetate butyrate, 
cellulose acetate propionate, ethyl cellulose, soy-bean 
protein, casein, urea formaldehyde, phenol formalde- 
hyde, shellac, and many others. 


The Sulfonamide-type plasticizers should be used where 
it is desired to impart gloss, flexibility, moldability, or 
water resistance to films, foils, or molded items. They 
should also be used to introduce otherwise incompatible 
ingredients, such as plasticizers or dyes, into lacquers 
or molding compounds. 


Samples, technical data, and availability information 
will be supplied upon request. Contact MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic Chemicals Division, 
1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. District 
Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Charlotte, 
Birmingham, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Montreal, Toronto. 
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SKELLYSOLVE Quality Can’t Be 
Bought at a Lower Price 


Would you expect to buy a Cadillac at Chevrolet 
prices? Certainly not, and just as logically, you 
wouldn't expect to get Skellysolve quality, Skelly- 
solve dependability, and Skellysolve service in 
lower priced naphthas. 


Whenever you encounter a naphtha claimed to be 
“as good as” or “better than” Skellysolve, but 
which is offered at a lower price, ask yourself: 
“Can I be certain of its quality and purity? Will it 
do the job effectively and economically? Can I 
count on rapid delivery and good service on all 
orders? Can its supplier help me out in a pinch? If 
its dependability, quality, and service are just as 
satisfactory as Skellysolve, why is it necessary for 
this other solvent to be offered on a ‘cut price’ 
basis? Will the supply be dependable year after 
year? Can I be sure of a uniform product? Will this 
‘cut price’ solvent be available a year or two from 


now? If I do not obtain prompt delivery or if in- 
ferior material is received, how much will it cost in 
my operating results and how much will it em- 
barrass my shipping schedules?” There isn’t any 
question about the quality, dependability, and 
service of Skellysolve, because its record for the 
past 16 years proves its excellence. What's more, 
Skelly is constantly expanding its facilities in 
order to produce more Skellysolve as the de- 
mand grows. 


Remember—Skelly Oil Company was the first 
large volume producer of hexane, heptane, and 
octane type solvents, and has 
faithfully served the rubber, 
oil and fat, ink, lacquer, and 
other industries with depend- 
able Skellysolve during all 
these years. 


OD ANTI) D 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
SKELLY BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MiSSOURI 
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4 ear ads CLAY is an extra fine, hard, 
i rubber compounding clay produced by 
the National Kaolin Products Company, at 

Aiken, South Carolina - - - New develop- 
ments in the grinding and drying of this fine 
a clay, in addition to greatly expanded facili- 
i ties for mining and handling, "OW make pos- 
sible fast service on practically unlimite 


me requirements + + 








volu 
This quality product and manufacturing 
epresented exclusively on 


service @ 

sales and ‘tution by the Standard 
Chemical Company: whose technical staff 
will provide complete cooperation OF any 


compounding problem. 


Clay are main- 
h warehouses. 


¢ " Stocks of Champion 
tained at all Branc 
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General Olfices: A 


England: 335 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Bosto®, Mass. 
- > Broad Street Bank Bidg- Trenton, N- J. 






New 
Mid-Atlantic: 
Mid-West: _ Lawrence Ave. Chicas 
Pacific Coas Angeles, 
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LATEX ZrVeder-Tachit 


NEOPRENE 
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ABOUT PR-162 


Is a stabilized emulsion of a special modified 
resin, of uniform and constant viscosity, 
which may be freely diluted with water (color 
of film when water has evaporated is clear, 
light amber). 

Is ideal for extending and tackifying Neo- 
prene Latex types 571, 572, and 571 con- 
centrated (Also may be used with GR-S Type 
3 or natural latex). 


. Produces strong Neoprene Latex adhesives 


possessing building tack and pressure-sen- 
sitivity (dry tack) from a few hours up to 4 or 
5 days, as desired. 


Resultant mixes are mechanically stable: 
may be brushed on or will run in most ma- 
chines without coagulation (In machines 
where foaming usually is a problem, suitable 
anti-foams can be supplied on request). 


Where permanence is required, proper treat- 
ment with anti-oxidants will result in excel- 
lent ageing in service and under accelerated 
ageing conditions (Suitable anti-oxidants can 
be supplied upon request). 

Formulations of Neoprene Latex and PR-162 
can be compounded in your own equipment 
or UBS will compound and ship the formu- 
lated adhesive to you. 
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TESTS SHOW UBS FORMULATION PR-162 GIVES 
MORE UNIFORM AND CONSTANT VISCOSITY 


As the above graph illustrates, many Extender-Tackifier dis- 
persions, when compounded with Neoprene Latex, show un- 
stable viscosity tendencies as compared with UBS formu- 
lation PR-162. Users find the more uniform and constant 
viscosity of PR-162 an extremely important advantage in 
compounding Neoprene Latices. 


The product of many years of practical experience with 
Neoprene, PR-162 is an original development of the UBS 
Laboratories. Write today for complete Data Sheet. Address 
your inquiry to the Union Bay State Chemical Company, 
Rubber Chemicals Division, 50 Harvard Street, Cambridge 
42, Massachusetts. 


For masking the basic odor of Neoprene Latex, we 
suggest using UBS Masking Perfume— Formula D6. 





UNION Bay STATE 
Chemical Company 
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with Creative 
Chemistry 




























CSULLETINS 


YOU SHOULD 
HAVE... 


aw 





These bulletins give complete infor- 
mation on three important groups of 


synthetic resins. Specifications, 





; 


application suggestions and 


A 


other useful data are given. If you do not have 


them in your files, write for copies today. ok 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 
CLAIRTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Piants at Ciairton, Pa. and Chester, Pa. 
Makers of: Coumarone Resins * Coal Tar Solvents - Styrene Resins * Rubber Plas- 


Li 
ticizers - Reclaiming Oils - Terpene Resins « High Solvency Naphthas - Solvent Oils 
Distributors to the Rubber Industry, STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY - Akron, Ohio 
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FROM THE CATALOG OF BARRETT 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS... 





CARBONEX § 


Carbonex § is a solid hydro- 
carbon derived from Coal Tar, 
and modified with a small 
amount of fatty acid. It is pro- 
duced and shipped in flake 


form. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Specific Gravity © 25C/25C 1.28 to 1.38 











Softening Point, Ring 
and Ball, in Glycerine Deg. Fahr. 210 to 225 


Insoluble in Benzene “ by Weight 40.0 to 44.0 


Carbonex S may be classified as a reinforcing 
softener containing a small amount of fatty acid 
which is available as such in compounding. Car- 
bonex S serves as a plasticizer in the uncured 
stock at normal processing temperatures and as 
a reinforcing agent in the vulcanizate. It is par- 
ticularly effective in the design of stocks for 
extrusion. Carbonex S also confers good flow 
and smooth finish in molded compounds. 


Available in: Cotton bags containing 100 lbs. of 
material, up to carloads. 


*Reg. U.S. Pas. Uff, 
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RELEASE 
MOLDED RUBBER 


G44, 
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- | 
yal) 
ms | USE COLITE CONCENTRATE...A High Quality 


a! Concentrated Liquid Mold and Mandrel Lubricant 

















® Results in a shiny; satin-like finish. e Is extremely economical. 


® Never builds up on the molds. @ Is non-toxic, non-tacky, odorless. 


Write today for further information on the Colite Concentrate way of removing cured rubber 
and plastics from molds 


a Q% 
For brighter white goods, aE h } | il & 
COMPA 1" Y 


Colite D43D is recommended, 


Chemical Manuf acliurver 


97 BICKFORD STREET - BOSTON, factwurers 





In Couada: PRESCOTT & CO., REG’D., 774 ST. PAUL ST. W., MONTREAL 
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A MESSAGE 





BOULDER DAM 


TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 














BONNEVILLE DAM 
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DAM 





GRAND COULEE 












Three great dams, harnessing the natural force of the Colo- 
rado and Columbia Rivers, provide tremendous industrial 
power. 

Giants of the rails, the Union Pacific “Big Boy” locomotives 
provide freight transportation power over the Strategic Mid- 
dle Route. 

Power, light. and efficient cay. goes ... combined with 


a wealth of raw materials and adequate “growing space” 
. offer unusual opportunities for industry in the Union 


Pacific West. 


be Specific ~ 
say Union Pacific’ 


* Union Pacific will gladly furnish confidential in- 
formation regarding available industrial sites hav- 
ing trackage facilities in the territory it serves. 
Address Industrial Dept., Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


—=—=-—— 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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NON-STAINING NON-BLEEDING 
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plasticizers 
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In automotive rubbers such as channel rubber, C-V weather 
strips, grommets, etc., or in refrigerator door gaskets 
: INDONEX will not cause staining, discoloration, or bleed- 
ing in contact with currently used enamels or lacquers or 


safety glass plastic laminate. 


SEND FOR BULLETINS 13 AND 13A 


These bulletins describe typical tire, inner tube, and mechan- 
ical goods applications (with GR-S, natural rubber, neoprene, 
Chemigum, Perbunan) including examples of unusual high- 


loaded low-cost GR-S and neoprene compounds. 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) | 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 
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T on the Compounding of GR-S with Substantial Loadings of Zinc Oxide 


Bulletin No. 28 




















GR-S-X-272 
with 100 Parts of Zinc Oxide 


HE Office of Rubber Reserves describes Mooney; acid coagulated. This rubber has good 
experimental polymer X-272 as follows: adhesiveness imparted to it by its high Mooney 


“Rosin Soap GR-S made to high conversion, viscosity and the use of rosin soap.” 
and stabilized with one part ‘Stalite’; 95-105 


= Tt 





ORIGINAL RESULTS 











Tear Resistance 














Modulus 
Load (psi) for Elongation of: Tested at: 
Time of Cure Tensile Strength Per Cent Permanent Shore =e —— 
Min, at 45 Lb (psi) Elongation | Set Hardness 
200% 300% | 400% 500 % Room | 100°C. 
Temp. | 
7.5 1360 720 265 450 640 830 16 41 163 57 
15 2290 615 505 77 1090 =| 1515 14 49 99 56 
30 2020 500 620 930 1400 «=| ~=—s «1865 12 52 84 46 
45 2445 530 660 930 1475 2210 AS 53 81 43 
60 2350 490 705 1140 1730 - 13 53 89 41 
90 2080 470 655 1040 1655 _ Al $3 7 42 
Goodyear-Healey Pendulum Compression Fatigue (Goodrich Flexometer)* Cut-Growth Resistance 
Time of Cure Ae aor Ly Tested at 70° C. 
Min. at 45 Lb Per Cent Running Time | Max. Dynamic Compression Inches Failure 
Indentation | Per Cent Shore Initial and Per Cent Temp Ey =a fi Se aes ~ 
in mm Rebound Hardness Comp. Permanent Set Rise iG. Initial ) Final 5,500 on 
60 7.73 63.8 $1 24.6 15’-3.0 21.8 12.8 14.4 94 
* Test Conditions: 143 1b. Load. 0.175’ Stroke. 100° C. Oven Temp. 
X-2 7 2 y in comparison with regular GR-S, shows definitely 
: r adi , ’ ; 
higher reinforcement with 100 part loadings of Zinc Oxide as meas COMPOUND No. 28 
ured by stress-strain results. The modulus at 300% elongation is 
particularly outstanding. The permanent set is comparatively low. GR-S-X-272 nnn 100.0 
Pendulum rebound is on the high side and the heat generation, as ree 3.0 
° . . as ” 
measured by the Goodrich Flexometer, is correspondingly low. Reiaty Sn 2.0 
Cut-growth resistance is lower than ordinarily obtained with GR-S, a RE Se.) Se ae 0.1 
but the measurements were made on a probable over-cure. Evidence Coumarone-indene Resin 3.0 
is accumulating that better results with E.L.C. Magnesia leita ieliciiieapwehindes 5.0 
Zinc Oxide are obtained with the ZINC OXIDE sida dnepiisslimenedinties 100.0 
higher Mooney viscosity polymers. 











THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY’ 


<a 160 FRONT STREET + NEW YORK 7,N.Y. 


VALI@ Products Distributed by THE NEW JERSEY ZINC SALES COMPANY. 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + BOSTON + CLEVELAND «+ SAN FRANCISCO 
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What Have These Red Lines to do with 
Neoprene Compounding? 


Experts agree that Magnesium Oxide is the most sensitive ingredient in the compounding of 
Neoprene. Baker controls this sensitivity. Special electric furnaces, the only ones of their kind used 


in industry, keep the red lines straight—positive indication that calcining temperatures never vary 
more than 5%. 


7 


oe 
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Temperature control and uniformity—both are important factors in supplying light Calcined 
Magnesia of satisfactory quality to Neoprene Compounders. They are factors you get in Baker’s 


Light Calcined Magnesia. For free samples address J. T. Baker Chemical Company, Executive Offices 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Baker's Light CALCINED MAGNESIA 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and Plant: Phillipsburg, N. J 
Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Chicago. 
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INSURES THE FOOLPROOF FORMULATION 
OF GOOD-AGING, ALL-SYNTHETIC, 
LIGHT-COLORED — 


Pressure Sensitive Adhesives 
Surgical Tape Masses 

Industrial Tape Masses 

Colorless Label Adhesives 
Stationers’ Cements 

Paper Laminating Cements 

Hot Melt Adhesives 
Self-Supporting Window Stripping 
Damp-proof Cork Insulations 
Caulking Compounds 
Low-Modulus Sealing Compourds 


For Specific Suggestions 
Send for our New 


Wisrac Booklet 
ADVANCE SOLVENTS & 














245 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y 
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VULCANIZED 


VEGETABLE OILS 
—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


+ 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 
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Coumarone Resins 
¢ Alkylated Phenol Resins 

¢ Plasticizing Oils 

¢ Coal-Tar Solvents 

¢ Neutral and Shingle Stain Oils 
¢ Rubber Reclaiming Oils 

¢ Chemical Specialties 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, 25, PA. 


Chemicals for the Nation's Vital Industries 
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Modulus > 

Furnace 
Black 
Cie 








e MODULEX, the HUBER HMF 
Black is a worthy companion to 


WYEX, the leading channel black 
of today. 
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WYEX (EPC) + ESSEX (SRF) « SUPREX CLAY 


J. M. HUBER, Inc. 


460 West 34th Street NEW YORK 1. N. Y. 
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vances in Rubber During 1946 


By ELLWOOD F. RIESING and JOSEPH 0. CALLOUETTE 


Firestone Industrial Products Co., Detroit, 


OVERNMENT release of natural rubber for tire 
manufacturing was the single most important event 
to the industry during the past year. On the 

popular small sizes of passenger car tires, only 144% 
of natural rubber was allowed in January, 1946. By 
November 1 this percentage was increased to 23% and 
for small truck sizes the amount of natural rubber has 
since been boosted to 67%. For truck and bus tires, as 
well as for airplane tires, 100% natural rubber is now 
permitted by the government. 

In addition to these partial reconversions to natural 
rubber in tires, a few statistical facts illustrating the 
tempo of this year’s tire production should prove of 
interest. In 1940, just prior to the war, passenger car 
tire production in the United States averaged 4,000,000 
per month; for 1946, the monthly rate unfolds a 50% 
increase to almost 6,000,000 tires per month. For truck 
tires the 30-day output rate in 1940 was 725,000 units ; 
this year it is averaging approximately 1,400,000 per 
month, representing an increase of approximately 
100% (1). Many refinements in tire building machin- 
ery and automatic and semi-automatic equipment have 
helped to accomplish this amazing production record 
fF. 4 

It is claimed that the tires being produced now, with 
the increased percentages of natural rubber and the 
improved synthetics, along with numerous other ad- 


3). 


Note: This article is based on a presentation made by Mr. Riesing 
before the Rubber & Plastics Division of the American Society 
Mechanical Engineers, on December 2, 1946, in New York City. 


Michigan 


vancements, are superior to pre-war natural rubber 
tires (4). The improvements, other than the modified 
elastomers contributing to the over-all outstanding per- 
formance of current day tires, result from such as the 
following ; 

(a) New and modified 
essential for reinforcing the GR-S compounds, give 
more efficient, cooler running carcasses, haying greater 
resistance to tread cracking (5-9). 

(b) New designs for tires bring easier rides, better 
stability and greater safety (10,11,12). 

(c) New tread patterns provide longer wear and 
better non-skid. New materials for tire cord give 
stronger casings with better blow-out resistance (13- 
16). 

Improvement of the adhesion of the tire cord to the 
tire body is a constant development assignment in all 
tire plants. Much has been reported on this subject this 
year that is noteworthy in view of the difficulties pre- 
viously encountered in obtaining adhesion to synthetic 
cord (17-21). The tire cords which are the backbone of 
any tire are now being made of various and improved 
types of cotton, rayon, nylon and steel (22 

Steel tire cords in the form of twisted small diameter 
steel wire cables for heavy-duty truck tires are reported 
to have several times the strength of textile fabric ply, 
and provide considerably more resistance to bruises 
and blow-outs. These wire cables, in addition, open up 
a new field for heavy duty V-belts and power trans- 
mission and conveyor belts (23,24). 


forms of carbon black, so 





Butyl inner tube tests, conducted under desert tem- 
perature conditions operating at high speed with over- 
loads, 24 hours per day, five days per week, showed 
up to be vastly superior to natural rubber inner tubes 
in air-holding ability (25,26) 

No summary of advances reported in an industry 
is complete without reference to the year’s “biggest’’, 
whatever it may be. One company claims to have built 
the biggest truck tire in their forty-eight years’ history, 
an earth-moving tire casing, 27.00 x 33 size. It has a 
load rating of 31,050 pounds and in itself weighs 1,627 
pounds (15). The biggest bomber tire in the world was 
built by another company measuring 110 inches in 
over-all diameter and 44 inches across beads. This one 
tire and tube weighs 2,600 pounds (27). 

Rubber as a resilient suspension medium for pas- 
senger cars, trucks, buses, airplanes and pullman trains 
has made the limelight this year. Much more should be 
heard on this subject within the next three to five years 
(28-31). . 

Much could be written for this past year on the 
development of plastics by the large tire and rubber 
companies and the integration of the rubber and plas 
tic industries. Finished products fabricated from un 
adulterated plastics, and plastic and synthetic rubber 
compounds of various percentage combinations, have 
made their appearance on the market, introduced by 
several of the large rubber companies. These items 
range from garden hose to gasoline hose, wire cover- 
ings to floor coverings, packaging materials to shoe 
soles, automobile to airplane parts, shower bath cur 
tains to milady’s plastic patent leather purses, shoes and 
belts, ice buckets to household, hotel and theatre, up 
holstery materials, etc, (32,33) 

Phenolic plastic resins are reported to blend with 
synthetic rubbers to produce adhesives of outstanding 
quality (34,35). It is disclosed also that phenolic resin 
impregnated papers are being used in the rubber in 
dustry to take the place of reinforcing steel stampings 
in automotive mechanical rubber goods parts. 


Research Development 


“Research on synthetic rubber and latex already has 
reached the stage where new molecule building is al- 
most a daily occurrence” (36). Notwithstanding, addi- 
tional reseatch facilities have recently been completed 
by General Tire and Rubber Company and by DuPont, 
augmenting Akron’s buildings already devoted to this 
work (Firestone’s and Goodyear’s ultra-modern re- 
search units). In addition, a new structure well under 
way by the B. F. Goodrich Company is scheduled for 
completion next year. 

Besides these research centers, a vast number of 
universities have entered into contracts with the Of- 
fice of Rubber Reserve (RFC) covering research on 
synthetic rubber (37). Existing facilities and organiza 
tions to date are solely responsible for the high quality 
and versatility of present-day rubber, both natural and 
synthetic. However, a tremendous amount of work still 
remains to be done to perfect, among other needs, bet- 
ter plasticizers, good high temperature stabilizers, and 
other materials to extend rubber’s usefulness (38). 

Rubber research chemists and physicists continue 
their endeavor today more ardently than ever now 
that the gap is narrowing between their present-day 
knowledge of molecular theory of the elastomers and 
that of actually being able to see the rubber molecule. 
\ new lens element or pole piece is under development 
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to improve the electron microscope. This may make 
possible the visual isolation of the individual molecules 
of synthetic and natural rubbers (39). In the interim 
of this period of actually separating the molecules, 
much is being learned of molecular behavior and 
structure (40). 

We should note here that the electron microscope has 
enabled better evaluation of.carbon black (41). Re- 
search work this year on black has aided the rubber in- 
dustry in processing stocks and producing vulcanizates 
of more excellent properties (6,7,9,42,43 ). Since vari- 
ous blacks influence differently the modulus of com- 
pounds, a comprehensive investigation of the surface 
activity of a number of carbon blacks has been under- 
taken this year (44). Recent reports have referred to 
research development of a new white reinforcing mate 
rial which functions in much the same manner as does 
present-day carbon black by embellishing the physical 
properties of a vulcanizate (45). 

The infra-red method of examination has associated 
variations in molecular chain structures of elastomers 
with the physical properties (46). Techniques with in 
fra-red spectroscopy result in faster and more accurate 
solutions of research problems involving molecular 
structures, particle sizes, polymerization, etc. (4/) 
Particle sizes and molecular weights can also be de 
termined now by a new means of light-scattering meas 
urement (48,49) 

Investigators in some quarters this year have cen 
tered their efforts on the study of vulcanizates under 
tension. As a result, an apparatus has been invented to 
measure and correlate the tensile and electrostatic prop 
erties of rubber and GR-S at elevated temperatures 
(50). Tension studies have also advanced the theory of 
correct dependence of stress upon temperature (5/7) 
Tension samples at constant extension have unfolded a 
molecular theory to describe the permanent set taking 
place at elevated temperatures (52). Further, under ex- 
tension, strain studies have been reported on the rela- 
tion of stress-time and temperature (53). Also, data 
has been disclosed covering a new approach to the 
theory of tension-stress relation (54) 

On molecular structures of rubber-like elastic bodies, 
a new theory has been expounded covering the molecu 
lar reaction under deforming forces (55). Large 
elastic deformations, as well as the effect of mechanical 
deformation on swelling capacity, have been explained 
in theory by several investigators (56, 57). Also, a 
new approach to the theory of long range rubber-like 
elasticity has been set forth associating it with an 
entropy effect dependent on the possibility of easy 
rotation about single bands in giant chains of network 
molecules (58). Much has been reported this year 
on physical chemistry of high polymeric systems 
(59-88). 

X-ray analysis has also continued to improve our 
knowledge of high polymeric elastomers. Investiga 
tion made on vulcanized and unvulcanized synthetic 
and natural rubbers stressed and relaxed at different 
temperatures have revealed much about the amorphous 
and crystalline structures and molecular ortentation 
(89-93 ) 

Research work on vulcanizing agents has unfolded 
an entirely new class of non-sulfur halogen compounds 
beneficial to GR-S (94). Data of far-reaching interest 
was presented this year on the co-efficient of friction 
of synthetic tire tread compounds on ice (95). 

Research work on the original government GR-S 
and on new or modified synthetic rubbers has con- 
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tinued throughout the year. To date; over 360 experi- 
mental polymers have been approved by the Office of 
Rubber Reserve and authority gr ranted for trial pro- 
duction of a specified quantity of each for large scale 
evaluation of processing and vulcanized properties. 

Incidentally, although estimated demand for GR-S 
for the year was set at 679,000 long tons, it was not 
believed that production would exceed 615,000 tons 
due to limited butadiene supply (96). Some interesting 
figures on the cost of alcohol and petroleum-butadiene 
were published (97). Disposal of synthetic rubber 
plants to private manufacturers continued to occupy the 
attention of government officials (98). 


Developments in Rubber 


For the past century, the development of a syn- 
thetic rubber of one sort or another has been worked 
upon by men of all means (99). The development of 
synthetic rubber in America extends over a period of 
almost 40 years (100). The most striking advances 
were crowded into the last decade and especially dur- 
ing the war years just past. This is evidenced by 
the amazing volume of literature being released today, 
now that government restrictions have been lifted 
from most subjects. 

Of the 360 experimental polymers mentioned above 
approximately 80 have been put into worthwhile pro- 
duction this year. These polymers were developed for 
all kinds of end products. Many of these experimental 
types were modifications of butadiene-styrene copoly- 
mers, resulting from the use of new emulsifiers and 
coagulants. But others,have involved the replacement 
of either the butadiene with another diene such as 
isoprene or the replacement of the styrene with either 
substitute styrenes or other \ inyl compounds. Descrip- 
tions of many of these appeared in the literature 
(101-104 ). 

One of these modified GR-S copolymers provides 
extremely good building tack—a property so essential 
for tire building (105, 171, 172). The incorporation 
of pigments at a considerably increased rate during 
milling is also claimed for some of these new 
copolymers (106). Others have provided the wire 
and cable covering industry with an elastomer of 
exceeding low water absorption (107 ). 

In extensive production are a whole new set of high 
heat-resistant elastomers. Some of these withstand 
continuous temperatures of 300° F. and endure tem- 
peratures of more than 500° F. for 8 to 10 hours. 
They can also be used effectively at temperatures as 
low as —70° F. (108). There will undoubtedly be 
many uses for these elastomers since they too can be 
tailor-made (109, 110, 168, 169, 170). 

During the period of critical shortages of the war, 
the rubber industry investigated and tested various 
high molecular weight polymers belonging in the field 
of plastics. It was learned that many of these could 
be compounded or modified to give rubber-like elastom- 
ers. The materials performed so well in their new 
helds of application that the number of synthetic 
elastomers tripled (1/11). The latitude between the 
rubber and plastics industry is growing smaller, and 
competition keener, with each new development (112 2) 


Processing and Testing Improvements 


The work accomplished this year with electronic high 
frequency preheating and vulcanizing has brought 
forth considerable data. Reports show substantial 
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reduction in time required for vulcanizing and more 
uniformity of cure throughout the finished vulcanized 
product, rendering improved physical properties. 
Greater production per unit of molding equipment by 
this so-called heatronic method appeals to the indus- 
try, not only for the obvious reasons but also for the 
effects on labor (113-115). The method makes pos- 
sible the uniform vulcanization of rubber parts of 
extremely heavy sections, in a frattion of the time 
consumed by the conventional platen press. 

Forward strides have been reported during the past 
12 months in transfer and injection molding. Both 
accomplish the production of mechanical rubber goods 
of superior physical properties along with a reduction 
in curing time cycles. These molding methods also 
make possible a higher degree of accuracy for pre- 
cision parts having rubber-to-metal adhesion inserts 
(116-119). 

A contest held under the auspices of the Chicago 
Rubber Group on “The Utilization of Cured Synthetic 
Scrap” brought forth many interesting methods, some 
of which have been published this year. The Lancaster- 
Banbury method of devulcanizing mixed synthetic and 
rubber scrap is claimed to produce at reasonable cost 
a reclaim with properties comparable to those obtained 
by the more elaborate conventional methods of today 
(120). Since, in the past few years, we have produced 
little else but GR-S, it has been predicted that our 
supply of natural rubber scrap will diminish rapidly 
and that in two years a preponderance of reclaim will 
necessarily be GR-S. Therefore, the urgency of 
solving this problem i is apparent, as reclaim plays an 
important part in our national economy (121). 

Many thoughts have turned to the reclaiming of 
scrap, mixed and Sorted, and an economical procedure 
is reported for dealing with this scrap by using 
effective reclaiming oils or organic liquids (122-125). 
It has also been disclosed that success has been achieved 
in the utilization of cured synthetics as scrap (126). 

New innovations in continuous Buna S' preparation 
and continuous coagulation of Hevea latex have been 
reported (127, 128). Hevea latex storage over long 
periods of time had not been investigated before the 
war. Data disclosed on preservation methods proves 
that natural rubber latex can be successfully stored 
for more than four years (129). 

Data has also been published on the recommended 
GR-S and natural rubber ratios that result in abnorm- 
ally high modulus values (130). For the first time 
since the end of the war, a comprehensive set of war- 
time rubber production figures has been released (131). 

An avalanche of new laboratory and factory pro- 
duction quality testing methods appeared in this year’s 
literature. Methods ‘and measurements of hysteresis 
in rubber-like materials have been disclosed (132). 
A new laboratory test method is reported for measur- 
ing the low temperature stiffening of various elastom- 
ers (133) and also an improvement in apparatus tor 
low temperature brittle point determination (134). 
Another laboratory technique employing temperatures 
from —50° to 200° C. has been perfected to demon- 
strate the effect of gaseous environment on dielectric 
strength, and more specifically, to evaluate the role 
of oxygen as a fundamental factor in dielectric failure 
on synthetic and natural rubbers (108). A separate 
evaluation method of the effective temperature and of 
oxygen concentration has been accomplished by com- 
paring the results of both air-oven and bomb-aging at 
each of two temperatures, —80° and 100° C. (135). 
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It is a recognized and accepted fact that there is no 
correlation between durometer hardness and _ static 
compression modulus of vulcanization. A real need, 
therefore, existed for years, to enable rapid checking 
of modulus on production parts, such as automobile 
engine mountings. A factory device has been developed 
claiming to accomplish this (136). 

A variety of new tests for diverse products made 
of natural and synthetic elastomers, developed by the 
U. S. Navy, has been published. Many of these tests 
are applicable to general line items (137) 

Laboratory methods of setting up accelerated weath 
ering with ultra-violet radiation and dynamic flexing 
of elastomers are constantly being devised as the art 
of rubber processing advances (138, 139). The advan- 
tages of waxes in retarding weathering have been corre- 
lated on a new stretching type test machine (140) 

New techniques with a compression plastometer are 
possible and information about the rheological proper- 
ties that are commonly obtained with a compression 
plastometer can be supplemented if a few additional 
readings and calculations are made (141, 142). De- 
tails of a puncture-tear tester for rubber-like materials 
have also been made available (143). 

Laboratory testing methods for a quantitative meas 
uring of the state of cure can be performed by using a 
slight modification of the ASTM method “B’— Stand 
ard No. D-395-40T (144) 

It has been concluded that the state of cure of neo 
prene vulcanizates can be determined by the rate of 
recovery of “racked” samples (145). 

A microscopic technique has been disclosed which 
permits visual observation of structural changes of 
natural and synthetic rubbers during mastication and 
their subsequent recovery (146) 

Of value to production departments is a new method 
made available for cleaning vulcanizing molds. Use 
is made of a soft grit obtained by grinding up corn 
cobs. This grit, when blasted under air pressure 
against the molding surfaces, does a thorough cleansing 
job without any injury to the molds (147). 


Developments in Compounding Ingredients 

The report this year of the discovery of an entirely 
new class of non-sulfur vulcanizing agents for the 
butadiene-styrene copolymers has been of tremendous 
interest to the rubber industry’s compounding chem- 
ists. This new class consists of halogenated com- 
pounds which may be divided into three types: (1) 
Halogenated aliphatic hydrocarbons containing at least 
one —CX, group, where X represents chlorine, bro- 
mine, or iodine; (2) Halogenated aryl methyl com- 
pounds containing at least one halogen in the methyl 
group; (3) Aliphatic compounds containing a —CX 
group and another reactive group, such as ethyl tri- 
chloroacetate. Each of these types behaves somewhat 
differently with respect to activation by metal oxides 
and other substances, but all will give vulcanizates 
having high moduli and good tensiles. The vulcaniz- 
ing agents of the second type are of particular interest 
since by their use vulcanizates of unusual aging prop- 
erties can be produced. These vulcanizates show no 
increase in moduli or decrease in elongations on 1-2 
day 100° C. oven aging, and sometimes even show 
reversion on aging, which is a very unusual phenome- 
non for GR-S (94). 

Other non-sulfur vulcanizing agents designed ex- 
pressly for use with some of the newly modified GR-S 
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copolymers are now available. In general all of these 
agents impart faster curing rates than does sulfur 
(148). However, some actually enhance the physical 
properties of the finished product by lowering the hys- 
teresis index and bettering the heat stability character- 
istics (105). Light-colored and white GR-S stocks 
show great increase in tensile when compounded with 
triethanolamine. 

Much has been recorded over the past 12 months 
to improve the physical properties of stocks of natural 
and synthetic polymers through the use of new com- 
pounding ingredients and methods (149). The study 
of structural changes resulting from milling and sub- 
sequent recovery has been reported explaining vari- 
ations in factory batches (146, 150-154). 

Compounding variables that influence tensile strength 
in vulcanized rubber and the problem “Why is one 
rubber stronger than another?” have been reported 
and the factors which affect this property, such as 
polymer chain length relation and molecular weight, 
have also been revealed (1535). 

The use of certain activators with pure GR-S stocks 
is claimed to increase the tensile value and promote 
better aging resistance (156). GR-S stocks with 
improved characteristics for wire and cable extruded 
coverings are affected by compounding with various 
mineral pigments (8&8). 

Carbon blacks, the mainstay reinforcement for syn- 
thetic and natural rubbers, have been improved and 
further studied this year to aid compounders in their 
problems of mixing stocks and bettering the vulcanized 
properties (9, 43). The important work on blacks can 
briefly be summarized as follows: The resultant effect 
of pelletization (7); the effect of variable quantities 
of black and softeners (6); the aiding of black dis- 
persion (42); the influence of acetylene black on the 
electrical properties of GR-S (157). 

In the past, rubber compounders have desired a 
reinforcing agent for light-colored and white stocks 
that functioned as well as carbon black does for black 
stocks. Two announcements were made this year that 
should, therefore, prove to be of both interest and 
value. One is a light soot called “White Carbon 
Black,” produced by the combustion of ethyl silicate 
(45). The other is a superfine silicon dioxide pro 
duced by the combustion of silicon tetrachloride (158) 

Noteworthy also to the compounders is the work 
reported on the following: The use of alkyl phenolic 
resins as tackifiers (159); the use of styrene-diene 
resins (160); plasticizing with various active chem- 
icals (161); influence of polar compounds (glycols) on 
hydrated calcium silicate and GR-S vulcanizates (162). 

Some fundamental studies on the oxidation of GR-S, 
as well as other elastomers, is revealed and alkaline 
materials as accelerators for GR-S are compared in 
order to determine the effect of more strongly alkaline 
materials, finally promoting vulcanization of GR-S at 
room temperature (43, 163). 

Also reported in the literature is the work done on 
the simultaneous incorporation of pigments and _ plas- 
ticizers in the form of pre-mixed preparations (164). 
This incorporation is based upon the ratio of the mate- 
rials used in such pre-mixed preparations and is the 
deciding factor in their usefulness. For each filler 
there is a fixed ratio. 

Considerable work has also been reported this year 
on compounding of latex (165). Work has been done 
on black and non-black pigments in dispersions for 
compounding (166). Lignin is being used as a rein- 
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forcing agent with eftective results when incorporated 
in latex by the masterbatching procedure. GR-S shows 
very outstanding properties for tensile strength and 
tear resistance when so compounded (167). 

It is claimed that Buna N latex is finding use in 
reinforcing a variety of fibrous materials. 


Summary 


The conclusion for a year’s summary paper such as 
this should not bear on the work reported during this 
past year but should list next year’s ‘“‘needs”’ or “wants” 
of both the rubber manufacturers and the rubber users. 
Paramount under the heading of “wants” is a definite 
national policy from the government on synthetic and 
natural rubber. Under “needs” the classic problem of 
the chemical reaction of vulcanization remains to be 


solved in order to open up new avenues 1n compound- 
ing approach. 

Next in importance in the authors’ opinion is the 
“need” for a method of reducing to a minimum the 
Joule effect on vulcanized elastomers, or a means of 
compensating for it mechanically in various products. 
Also “‘needed” is a synthetic rubber having extremely 
high efficiency along with a degree of oil resistance 
surpassing that of any of the present day so-called oil 
resisting elastomers that either swell or shrink exces- 
sively and are high in hysteresis index. 

Further required by the rubber manufacturers is a 
class of vulcanizing agents that will produce optimum 
cure to stocks of natural and synthetic rubber blends. 

It is the authors’ prediction that some of these 
‘needs” and “wants” will become a reality before the 
end of 1947, 
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A new electronic interval timer suitable for all 
applications requiring highly accurate circuit timing 
has been developed by Electronic Controls, Inc., 44 
Summer Ave., Newark, N. J. Time range is from 
1 to 120 seconds in increments of one second and 
accuracy is said to be better than 5%. 


Photoswitch, Inc., 77 Broadway, Cambridge 42, 
Mass., has introduced two photoelectric controls 
which are said to be rugged and efficient high speed 
units designed for general industrial and machinery 
application. The controls are recommended by the 
company for such applications as counting, con 
veyor control, short range signal systems and motor 
or valve control. 


C. J. Tagliabue Division, Portable Products 
Corp., Brooklyn 6, N. Y., has added a fully auto- 
matic recorder-controller for pressure and tempera- 
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ture to its line. The new instrument requires onl) 
the push of a button to control processing com 
pletely from start to finish. A red light glows on 
the controller during the entire steam-heating phas 
of the process, and changes to white when heating 
has been completed and steam is shut off. 

\ new type of tension or weight measuring in 
strument, called the Tens-O-Trol Remote Indicat- 
ing Dynamometer, has been introduced by W. C. 
Dillon & Co., Inc., 5410 W. Harrison St., Chicago 
44, Ill. With the use of this new device remote 
repeater stations may be as far as 300 feet from the 
actual measuring dynamometer. 

An entirely new line of semi-skids and jacks has 
been introduced by the Market Forge Co., Everett, 
Mass. The unit, made entirely of steel with a high 
tensile steel deck, is available with wheels of semi- 
steel, plastic, cushion rubber and aluminum. 
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A Colorimetric Method 
for Evaluating Dispersing Agents 


By GIULIANA C. TESORO, WILLIAM T. DONAHUE and JOHN A. CASEY 


Research Laboratories, Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City 2, N. J. 


URING recent months the authors of this paper 

found it necessary to evaluate the dispersing proper- 

ties of commercially prepared products which come 
under the general classification of sulfonated di-aryl 
methane compounds. Dispersing agents of this type 
are not, strictly speaking, surface active. They have no 
ap ypreciabl effect on surface tension, and, therefore. 
utilizing their surface active properties as an indication 
of their dispersing power was not possible. To the 
best of our knowledge, no information is available 1 
the literature on the laboratory testing of non-surface 
ictive dispersing agents. It therefore became impera- 
tive to devise some testing procedure. 

Since the type of compound under consideration 
finds frequent use as a dispersing agent for pigments 
in various commercial practices, it followed logically 
that the ideal laboratory evaluation should be based on 
this application. The selection of a suitable pigment 
was the next problem facing the authors. Various in- 
quiries among well-qualified representatives of the 
trade brought information to the effect that DuPont’s 
Hansa Yellow YT 445D would be the ideal test ma- 
terial. It was described pigment which was un- 
iffected by contact with water and one which is ver: 
difficult to disperse. It was felt that any compound 
which efficiently dispersed this pigment, therefore, 
vould be even more efficient with pigments more easily 
dispersed, Accordingly, the authors adopted the Hansa 
Yellow pigment as the logical test substance. 

[he next step in the process of developing a suitable 
esting procedure was the authors’ decision to attempt 

photoelectric colorimeter as the measur- 
ig device of the dispersing efficiency. It was planned 
o stir together the pigment and a solution of dispersan: 
by some mechanical means and obtain the colorimetric 
value on the resulting dispersion. Various methods ot 
stirring were tried but without success since no reason- 
able duplications of color value could be secured [t 
appeared likely that stirring was impractical due to the 
poor wetting char: acteristics of the pigment. The lat- 
ter rode on top of the liquid even while the agitation 
was going on. The next type of agitation tried was 
shaking a mixture of pigment and dispersant solution. 
lhe results obtained by this method were no better 
than those obtained by stirring. 

The inability of the authors to obtain reasonable du 
plications of results made it quite evident that a dif- 
ferent type of agitation would be necessary to bring 
the pigment and dispersing agent into the proper inti- 
mate contac lt was therefore decided to try a type of 
mixing similar to the action of i ball mill. Accord- 
ingly, a rotating shaft device (based on the Laun- 
cle rometer principle) capable of holding four pint-size 
containers was put into service for this purpose. Th 
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balance of the equipment consisted in friction-top meta! 
cans and '%-in steel balls. Duplication of results was 
easier to obtain when new cans were used for each run. 


Preparation of the Dispersion 


A 1.25 g. sample of the dispersing agent was 
weighed on the analytical balance and transferred to 
one of the cans containing 36.25 g. of water. (If the 
material was not 100% active enough material was 
taken to give 1.25 g. of active material and the water 
was reduced so that the total weight of the sample and 
water was 37.50 g.). The sample was dissolved in water 
by gently agitating the can. Fifty 14-inch steel balls 
were then added to the can in such a manner as to 
avoid splashing. Twenty-five grams of the pigment, 
weighed accurately on a Harvard balance, were put 
into the can and the top was tightly closed. The can 
was placed in the machine and rotated for exactly 2 
hours at 55 r.p.m. At the end of this time the machine 
was stopped, the cans were removed and their contents 
poured into jars capable of being tightly capped. No 
attempt was made to transfer the contents quantita- 
tively, and scraping of the container was avoided. i 
the pouring was carefully done the balls remained i 
the can. 

The authors observed that efficient dispersing agents 
effected the formation of smooth liquid dispersions, 
whereas the poorer type yielded dry looking lumpy 
pastes. No froth or foam formation was observed 
when sulfonated diaryl methanes were used in the 
preparation of the dispersion. 


Testing of the Dispersion 
One gram of the dispersion was quickly weighed into 


a small beaker on the analytical balance. It was trans- 
ferred with the aid of water and a rubber policeman to 





Taste I—CoMPARATIVE DISPERSING POWER OF SEVEN DIFFER 
ENT SULFONATED DIARYL METHANES 


Run I—_ —- Run TIO Rn: III 





Sam Un- Un- Un- 
ple filtered Filtered filtered Filtered filtered Filtered 
A 240 196 252 215 242 194 
D 246 195 260 228 256 222 
E 242 186 256 185 
F 244 206 254 220 ay 
G 242 204 252 201 244 204 
H 248 202 257 204 258 201 
I 215 142 221 133 222 145 
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a 250 cc. volumetric flask, and made up to volume with 
cold tap water. After the dispersion was thoroughly 
mixed, a 25 cc. aliquot was transferred to a one-liter 
volumetric flask and made up to volume with tap 
water. The depth of color of this solution, both before 
and after filtering through a folded filter paper (What- 
man No. 12), was then estimated on the Klett-Summer- 
son photo-electric colorimeter using the green filter 
(Filter No. 54). Results obtained by this method with 
different dispersing agents are summarized in Table I. 
Runs I, II and III represent entirely different runs, the 
colorimeter readings being obtained on diluted samples 
of different dispersions. 

[t will be apparent from Table I that the largest de- 
viations between different runs on the same dispersants 
are of the order of 6% for the unfiltered solutions 
(246 and 260 for sample D; 242 and 256 for sample 
E). For the filtered solutions, the agreement between 
checks is about the same, with the exception of one 
reading (195 for sample D) which is very far off. 

From the colorimetric readings, conclusions may be 
easily drawn regarding the efficiency of the dispersing 
agents. It becomes apparent, for instance, that Sample 
| is much inferior to all others as a dispersing agent. 

Samples A, D, E, F, G, H, have similar dispersing 
power, with $ Sample E appearing slightly inferior from 
the colorimetric readings on filtered samples. 


When 25 g. of the Hansa Yellow pigment were “dis- 
persed” in 37.50 g. of water in absence of a dispersing 
agent, using the method described, a pasty, lumpy dis- 
persion was obtained. Testing of this dispersion gave 
colorimetric readings of 44 and 25 for the unfiltered 
and filtered solutions respectively. This experiment 
indicated that only a small part of the total dispersing 
action is due to the mechanical factors involved. 


Summary 


A method for the evaluation of non-surface active 
dispersing agents involves the preparation of a pigment 
dispersion, and the determination of dispersing power 
by the use of the photo-electric colorimeter. Evalua- 
tion of a large number of dispersing agents by this 
method indicates that satisfactory agreement between 
duplicate runs can be obtained by proper control of the 
experimental conditions. 
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Hydromite—A New Cement-Resin Combination for Casting 


NEW easily formed, quick-hardening die material, 

which is said to combine the advantages of synthetic 
casting resins and gypsum cements, has been developed 
by the United States Gypsum Co., 300 West Adams 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. Known as Hydromite, it is a dry 
powder which requires only the addition of the proper 
amount of water. The major advantages claimed for 
this new material are that it is easy and quick to 
mold and cast, has less shrinkage than synthetic resins, 
casts and forms in simple molds and dies, and has 
more permanently stable dimensions than most plas- 
tics. It is said to be superior to gypsum cements in 
toughness, impact strength, surface hardness, and 
resistance to abrasion, and to be particularly advan- 
tageous for detailed dies with abrupt contour changes 
because the strength and hardness of the material keep 
the edges from wearing. 

Hydromite was first released in experimental 
quantities about a year ago, and since has found many 
commercial applications. An interesting use of the 
material is for the shell over rubber latex molds, which 
backs up the mold in the proper position and keeps the 
dimensions accurate and permits rough hi indling of 
the mold when removing entrapped air and surface 
bubbles. Not only is Hydromite used for the shell, 
but also in the formation of the rubber latex strip molds 
themselves. 


Mixture Recommended by Manufacturer 

In mixing Hydromite, 100 parts of the material to 
16 to 17 parts of water, each by weight, is recom 
mended by the company to obtain accurate and con- 
sistent results. If a mix is desired for greater strength 
and hardness, the water content may be reduced to 
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13 or 14 parts. The resin material should be added to 
the water and immediately mixed, preferably with a 
confectioner’s wire whip. 

In order to insure a good reproduction and avoid 
trapped air, a small quantity of mix is poured into the 
mold and forced into the detail by rubbing or brush- 
ing. A mold dressing or wetting agent, used according 
to the manufacturer’s direction, leaves a wet film on 
the mold face and permits complete filling of detail 
with minimum brushing and vibration. The mold 
dressing breaks the surface tension of the water in the 
plaster. Dreft is one of the more common materials 
which can be used for this purpose 


Develops Strength in Two Stages 

Hydromite is said to develop strength in two stages. 
During the first ten to fifteen minutes it retains its 
syrupy consistency. This is followed by a twenty to 
thirty-minute hardening period, during which it de- 
velops sufficient strength to permit separation from 
the mold or model. It heats and expands slightly 
while this hardening occurs, and separation is easier 
if made during this period of maximum heat and 
expansion. 

The “hardening” is followed by a “curing period.” 
The curing varies with the size of the cast and the 
curing temperatures, which never should exceed 
150° F. When temperatures of 150° F. are exceeded, 
the product is weakened. Hydromite may be poured 
or injected with air pressure, but it can not be 
screeded. It can be cast into any synthetic rubber or 
plastics mold, but glue molds can not be used because 
they are destroyed by the heat which Hydromite gives 
off in curing. 
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DuPont's New Akron Rubber Laboratory 


COMPLETELY modern, fully-equipped labora 

tory, designed particularly to be of service to the 

rubber manufacturing industry of the middle west, 
has been established by the Rubber Chemicals Division 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., in Akron, 
Ohio. The new two-story brick building, which was 
formally opened on November 22, is located at 40 East 
Buchtel Avenue, at High Street. Approximately 48 by 
90 feet in size, it contains a series of laboratories for 
experimental work with both natural and synthetic rub 
bers. 

The facilities of the new Akron laboratory include a 
separate, fully air-conditioned latex laboratory, an ex- 
tensive mill room, a separate weigh-up room, a curing 
room, an oven room, and an air-conditioned testing 
room. The offices and a large conference room, all 
tastefully decorated and equipped with modern furni- 
ture, are located on the second floor. Most of the lab- 
oratory and testing rooms are also located on this floor, 
with the mill room and curing room, as well as a spe- 
cial testing room, located downstairs. All of the rooms 
feature fluorescent lighting, and bench tops throughout 
are of stainless steel. 


Latex Laboratory is Feature 

The latex laboratory is the pride of the Akron set- 
up. Fully air-conditioned, this laboratory is equipped to 
handle practically all phases of experimental work on 
the use of natural and synthetic latices. Modern 
throughout, it has constant temperature and humidity 
control, ample enclosed storage space, and slate-topped 
work surfaces running the full length of the room 
along both sides. 

A feature of the laboratory is an automatic dipping 
machine for simulating plant production of gloves, bal- 
loons, bathing caps, and other articles from latex. De- 
signed and built by the company’s engineering depart- 
ment, its cycle can be varied to match actual factory 
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practices and it can, in fact, be used if desired for 
small scale production of latex products. 

This machine, built of stainless steel and operated 
by a variable speed motor, has three tanks, one for the 
latex compound, another for coagulation of the dipped 
film, and the third for leaching with water. In opera- 
tion, it first lowers and raises forms, on which the latex 
is deposited, in and out of the latex compound tank at 
a uniform speed to avoid uneven deposits of the rub- 
ber. After the dipping operation, the coated forms are 
moved on the machine and lowered into the coagulant, 
where the deposit is set, and finally into a constant 
temperature water bath where salts and other undesir- 
able impurities are leached from the film. Following 
these operations, the article is dried and then cured in 
ovens. 

The latex laboratory also contains equipment for the 
production of latex foam sponge. A Hobart 20-quart 
mixer is used for frothing the latex. This mixer works 
like that commonly used in the home to whip eggs or 
cake batter. It froths the latex to eight or ten times its 
original volume by whipping air into it. During this 
whipping operation compounding ingredients are added 
to cure the sponge and impart special properties to it. 
When the latex is frothed sufficiently, special gelling 
agents are added so that on pouring it into molds the 
froth sets up as a gel. This gel is then cured, usually 
in steam ovens, and finally removed from the mold and 
dried. Small molds are on hand, simulating small 
cushion construction, so that adequate testing on fin- 
ished products can be suitably performed. 

Among other pieces of equipment in the latex labora- 
tory is a constant pressure device for testing adhesion, 
as well as ball mills, colloid mills and mixers for the 
preparation of finely divided dispersions and emulsions 
essential to the compounding of latex. There are also 
special instruments for determining various properties 
of latex, such as viscosity, alkalinity, surface tension, 








View of the latex laboratory in DuPont's new labora 
tory in Akron. The Semi-automatic dipping machine 
can be seen in the left background. The Hobart mixe 
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used for frothing la 
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r can be seen on the right 


particle size, etc., which are important in controlling the 
behavior of latex in manufacturing processes. 

The adhesion testing device is actually a miniature 
press, consisting of an air bag contained in a steel shell 
operating against a reinforced metal plate. Its effective 
area is 8 inches by 10 inches. One of the more interest 
ing features of the press is the air bag itself, which was 
dipped from a very low modulus neoprene latex stock 
sO as to minimize the energy loss in overcoming the 
initial resistance of the elastomer to distortion. This 
assures that the recorded pressure is, actually, the force 
being exerted on the sample. Air to fill and exhaust the 
bag is controlled by a three-way, push-pull valve which 
allows instantaneous application and removal of pres- 
sure. A second manually-operated valve regulates the 
air pressure to any desired value between 0 and 50 
pounds. The press is also equipped with a safety 
device which makes it impossible to admit air to the 
bag while the lid is open or to open the press while 
there is still pressure on the bag. The use of the press 
fills a real need in insuring uniform pressure being ap- 
plied to adhesion samples. The reproducibility of ad 
hesion test results are, therefore, greatly improved. 

Among the specific pieces of apparatus in the latex 
laboratory are the following: Manton-Gaulin colloid 
mill, Waring blendor, Fisher titrometer, Christian 
Becker “Chainomatic” weigh scale, Fisher “Airtemp” 
heater, Barnstead still, Toledo batch scales, Federal 
measuring gauge (for film thickness), Cenco-DuNouy 
tensiometer, Beckman pH meters, and a Stormer vis 
cosimeter. 


Apparatus in the Testing Room 


The air-conditioned testing room contains all of the 
equipment ordinarily used in evaluating rubber and 
rubber-like articles, with facilities for low and high 
temperature testing, measurements of abrasion re 
sistance, heat build-up, flex-growth or cut-growth ri 
sistance, et 

Specific equipment in the testing room includes a 
Scott tensile tester, which measures the strength of any 
viven rubber compound as well as recording elongation 
and stress of any given elongation, and which ts equip 


ped with a special hot jacket which can be set for any 
temperature up to about 100° C.; an American Instru- 
ment sub-zero freeze box for testing rubber products 
at extremely low temperatures ; a Goodrich flexometer 
for measuring the heat build-up of rubber compounds 
during flexing; a DeMattia flexing unit for measuring 
the growth of a cut; both a DuPont abrader and a 
Bureau of Standards abrader for measuring abrasion 
resistance; and a Mooney viscometer for determining 
relative plasticity or viscosity of rubber compounds. 

Facilities are also provided for testing finished rub 
ber goods under conditions simulating actual service 
conditions. For example, a special device is being used 
to determine the operating characteristics of solid in- 
dustrial truck tires. This special equipment consists of 
a level steel track along which a standard wheel, six 
inches in diameter with a tread 13% inches wide, 1s 
drawn by means of a steel tape and a motor-driven 
winch. During the test, a loaded wheel is pulled along 
the track at a given rate. The force required to start the 
wheel rolling and that required to keep it moving is 
measured on a spring balance linked by means of a 
tape to the wheel and the winch. An autographic chart, 
connected to the balance arm and the wheel carriage, 
makes a continuous record of the spring balance read 
ing during the entire distance of travel. 

The testing room also contains equipment for testing 
the effects of ozone in high concentrations on products 
designed for use under these conditions, Many small 
devices for measuring many other properties of rubber 
compounds, such as resilience and compression set, are 
also to be found in this room, including the Bashore 
resiliometer, American Instrument permanent set unit 
(A.S.T.M., Method A), hammer-type standard jig 
freeze test unit, and a Scott Mooney plastometer. A 
U.S.M.C. clicking machine, for the accurate prepara 
tion of test specimens, is also in the testing room. In 
passing, it is interesting to report that both the DuPont 
and Bureau of Standards abrading machines located in 
the room are hooked up with a vacuum cleaner ar 
rangement to keep them clean at all times 


Mill and Other Rooms 


The mill room at the new Akron laboratory, which 





Interior view of the test room, showing the clicking 
machine, Scott Tensile Tester, Jollv balance, low tem 
perature refrigerator, and Goodrich Flexometer 
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is not quite complete at this writing, will eventually 
contain all of the equipment normally “found i in factory- 
size mill rooms. This equipment will include a labora- 
tory size Banbury, two Stewart Bolling mills (one 10- 
inch and the other 16-inch), a Stewart-Bolling 20-inch 
calender, and a Royle tuber. The latter, already in- 
stalled, is equipped tor steam or water operation, or a 
mixture of both, with an electric heating unit located 
on the die itself. 

The curing room, which is separated from the work- 
ing space of the mill room, contains two 24-inch Na- 
tional-Erie presses and a Biggs Boiler open steam vul 
canizer, all equipped with Taylor recorders. The hy- 
draulic presses are operated by remote control from 
outside an enclosing wall. The automatic temperature 
recorders, gauges and valves are mounted on the out 
side panel, and sliding doors allow access to the press 
platens. This arrangement not only makes for better 
working conditions, but insures a uniform atmospheric 
temperature surrounding the curing presses. The cur 
ing room is also equipped with a speci: al blower. 

The oven room for accelerated aging tests is equip 
ped with three large and one small Precision oven, 
also equipped with Taylor recorders. A Precision tem- 
perature bath is also located in this room, which con- 
tains both a hood blower and a room blower, each 
operated independently of the other. 

The weigh-up room, which is an independent unit 
of its own, and which is located directly off the mill 
room, features over one hundred large and small com 
pound drawers, many of them equipped with special 
pull-out devices, and so constructed that little spillage 
of contents can result. Toledo batch scales are used. 

Some other interesting facts on the new laboratory 
include the following: Each piece of functioning ap 
paratus in the laboratory is separately controlled, the 
control room being located in the basement. An ade- 
quate machine shop is maintained on the first floor of 
the building so that small-sized special pieces of equip- 
ment can be constructed on the premises. Special racks 
are provided in various rooms for sheet compounds, 
which are first placed on stainless steel plates. Although 
distribution of DuPont rubber chemicals and com- 
pounding ingredients is not the function of the labora- 





which is located 


Exterior view x! the curing room, 
two steam-heated platen presses and an autoclave. The 
presses are operated by remote control from the outside 





The weigh-up room contains over one hundred large 
and small drawers for storing compounding materials 
A Toledo batch scale is used for preparing amounts. 


tory, a small supply of some materials will be main- 
tained for emergency use by the company’s customers. 


Personnel of the Laboratory 


All of the executives manning the new laboratory 
are well-grounded in rubber experience and all of them 
are well-known to the rubber industry. Supervision of 
the laboratory is in the capable hands of Harry A. 
Hoffman, who is manager of the Akron Branch of the 
DuPont Rubber Chemicals Division. Dr. Charles J. 
Mighton will manage the laboratory, while Embert L. 
Stangor will be charge of compounding and Thur- 
man M. Taylor in charge of processing. Ralph B. 
Appleby will handle technical sales, and Mrs. Irene 
Scott Farr will supervise the clerical staff. Biographies 
of all of these executives follow herewith: 


Harry A. HorrmMan: Mr. Hoffman, manager of the 
\kron Branch, has represented the Rubber Chemicals 
Division of the DuPont Company in the Ohio district 
since 1931. Prior to this he had spent many years in 
the technical end of the rubber industry. He was born 
in Indianapolis and was graduated from a technical 
high school in that city. He attended Indiana Uni 
versity at Bloomington, majoring in chemistry. 

Starting in 1907, Mr. Hoffman’s first job was as a 
chemist for Eli Lilly and Company, in Indianapolis. 
In 1910, he went to Akron and took a position on the 
technical staff of the B. F. Goodrich Company. His 
service at Goodrich extended over 18 years. From 1917 
to 1925 he was development manager, directing a group 
doing development work on tires, golf balls, hard rub 
ber, and specialty goods. During the same period he 
was directing the work of another group following the 
quality control on regularly used chemicals and raw 
materials and developing uses for new ones, After a 
reorganization in 1925, this group was set up as a 
separate unit and became the Raw Materials Control 
and Development Department. From 1925 to 1928 he 
devoted his entire time to the management of this de 
partment. 

After leaving Goodrich, Mr. Hoffman joined the 
Mason Tire and Rubber Company of Kent, Ohio, and 
was chief chemist for two years. Late in 1930 he joined 
the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company, work- 








Harry A. Hoffman 


V anager lkron Brancil 


ing in the Great Lakes area as technical representative 
on rubber chemicals. It was through this company that 
he becarne associated with the DuPont Rubber Chemi 
cals Division. In 1931, there was a consolidation of 
their activities on rubber chemicals. He became man 
ager of DuPont’s Akron branch in 1945. 

Mr. Hoffman is a member of the Phi Kappa Psi 


fraternity, the American Chemical Society, and the 


Portage Country Club of Akron. He is married and 
resides at 1940 Stockbridge Road, Akron. 


Dr. CuHarces J. Micutron: Dr. Mighton will manage 
the new Akron Laboratories and give particular atten 
tion to problems pertaining to natural or synthetic 
rubber latices. Prior to joining DuPont’s Rubber 
Chemicals Division, he was research supervisor at the 
company’s Experimental Station in Wilmington, Del., 
directing various phases of synthetic rubber research. 

After obtaining his master’s degree at the University 
of Saskatchewan, Canada, Dr. Mighton received a 





R. B. Appleby 
Technical Sales 
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Office Manager 


E. L. Stangor 
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Ph.D. in organic chemistry in 1937 from the Um 
versity of Chicago and was employed in the same 
year by the Chemical Department at DuPont’s Ex- 
perimental Station. For five years, he carried out 
research in the polymerization field, emphasizing 
studies for the Rubber Chemicals Division on the 
development of improved neoprenes as well as the 
butadiene rubbers. He was appointed research super- 
visor in 1942 and continued in this capacity until 1945. 

His work during this period was concerned particu- 
larly with synthetic rubbers and included fundamental 
studies of neoprene, development of improved latex 
tire cord adhesives, chemicals for use in the manu 
facture and processing of synthetic rubbers, and re 
claiming agents. During the war, Dr. Mighton also 
supervised research sponsored by the Office of Scien 
tific Research and Development. He has taken out 
numerous patents on synthetic rubber, plastics, ad 
hesives and coating compositions. 

Dr. Mighton joined the Rubber Chemicals Division 
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in 1945 at their Chambers Works Laboratory, Deep- 
water Point, New Jersey, and since then has devoted 
major attention to the industrial applications of neo- 
prene latex. He was transferred to his present position 
as Laboratory Manager in Akron in June, 1946. He 
is a member of Gamma Alpha and Sigma Xi scientific 
societies, and the American Chemical Society, 1s mar 
ried and has two sons. 


EmBert L. Stancor: Mr. Stangor will be in charge of 
the compounding of dry rubber, neoprene, and other 
synthetic rubbers in the new laboratory. In addition 
to the compounding of dry polymers, the physical 
testing of rubber compounds will be directly under his 
supervision. 

Immediately after graduating from Beloit College 
in 1940 with a bachelor of science degree in chemistry, 
Mr. Stangor joined the laboratory staff of the Feather 
edge Rubber Company in Chicago. Here he gained 
experience in the rubber industry, working specifically 
on problems pertaining to the compounding of rubbet 
for the manufacture of chemically blown sponge. 

During the war years, 1942- 1945, Mr. Stangor was 
employed by the Chicago Belting Company and worked 
on the compounding, processing and finishing prob- 
lems connected with the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber molded articles required by the Army and Navy 
Air Forces. 

In June of 1945 he joined the staff of the DuPont 
Rubber Laboratory at the Chambers Works, Deep 
water Point, New Jersey, and, until his transfer to 
the new Akron Laboratory, had been engaged there in 
development and research. 


THURMAN M. Taytor: Formerly processing super 
visor of the DuPont Rubber Laboratory, Deepwater 
Point, New Jersey, Mr. Taylor has been transferred to 
the Akron Branch to assume similar duties. He will 
serve the industry on processing problems involving 
natural and synthetic rubbers, and will have charge of 
the laboratory’s mill and curing rooms. He has had 
34 years’ experience in production work. 

After six years with the Miller Rubber Company, 
Mr. Taylor joined the B. F. Goodrich Company in 
\kron in 1918, starting as recipe clerk and advancing 
to assistant processing superintendent. He was trans- 
ferred, in 1937, to supervising processing work on 
tires and tubes at the Goodrich plant in Oaks, Pennsyl 
vania. In 1940 he went with the Electric Hose & 


Rubber Company, Wilmington, Delaware, to supervise 
processing and tubing operations on hose of all types, 
and in 1945 was employed at DuPont’s Rubber Labora- 
tory in New Jersey. He is married and has three 


children. 


RaLteH B. AppLtespy: Mr. Appleby is technical sales 
representative for the DuPont Rubber Chemicals Divi- 
sion in the Akron Branch, serving accounts in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and Kentucky. He attended Drury Col- 
lege in Springfield, Missouri, graduating in 1923 with 
an A. B. degree in chemistry. He received his 
master’s degree in- 1925 at the University of Missouri. 

In 1925 Mr. Appleby started in the general chem- 
istry laboratory of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
moving into the tire division as compounder in 1926. 
Then came two years, 1927 to 1929, in technical serv- 
ice and sales on rubber chemicals for the American 
Cyanamid Company. He did technical service and 
sales development work for the Thermatomic Carbon 
sore in 1930 and 1931, going back to the Amer 

1 Cyanamid Company in 1932 for general sales in 
Ohio, becoming district manager in 1932. 

Mr. Appleby joined DuPont in 1937 as salesman 
for the Cleveland district for the Electrochemicals 
Department, becoming supervisor of priorities in the 
Cleveland office in 1942. He was transferred to the 
Akron district as salesman for the Rubber Chemicals 
Division in 1945, 

He is a member of Phi Alpha Sigma, Alpha Chi 
Sigma, Gamma Alpha fraternities, and of the Akron 
University Club, is married and has a married daughter 
and two sons. He resides at 615 Morely Avenue, 
Akron. 


IRENE Scott Farr: Mrs. Farr, often called Miss Scott, 
is in charge of the clerical staff and general office 
activities of DuPont’s Akron Branch. 

Mrs. Farr joined the Rubber Chemicals Division 
of DuPont in 1944 after serving for two years with 
the Office of the Rubber Director in Washington, 
where she had wide contacts with the rubber industry 
in the allocation of natural and synthetic rubber. She 
was previously employed by the U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany in their Detroit and New York offices. 

Mrs. Farr is a member of Beta Sigma Phi, inter- 
national business girls’ club, and has had considerable 
experience in statistical studies involving the rubber 
industry. 





Livingstone & Co., 89 Broad St., Boston, Mass., has 
introduced a new and unique boiler which utilizes elec- 
tricity to generate steam for pressures up to 200 
pounds per square inch and in volume up to two boiler 
horsepower. Called the Livingstone Speedyelectric 
Steam Boiler, it is recommended by the company for 
use in plastics molding, tire recapping, and laboratory 
installations. 


A fork truck, known as the Automatic Sky Lift, 
which is said to feature the highest lift ever achieved 
on that type of vehicle of standard 83-inch collapsed 
height, is being produced by the Automatic Transporta- 
tion Co., 149 West 87th St., Chicago 20, Ill. The 
truck’s lift of 130 inches is reported to be 10 inches 
higher than any other hydraulic truck. 
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A No. 8 Mikro-Atomizer, which is said to be capable 
of producing ultra fine powders in the range of 1 to 
25 microns in size (325 mesh) in large production 
quantities, is being manufactured by the Pulverizing 
Machinery Co., 52 Chatham Road, Summit, N. J. 
Using a 75 h.p. motor, this new mechanical screenless 
pulverizer is reported particularly applicable to tonnage 
operations, ranging from 2000 to 8000 pounds per 


hour. 





Development of a new type of all-steel skid platform 
for use with hand and electric lift trucks has been an- 
nounced by the Market Forge Co., Everett, Mass. The 
load carrying surface, made of medium gauge high 
tensile strength steel deck panels, is reported desirable 
for handling sheets of rubber, leather, and paper. 
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Panel Discussion on 
PROCESSING OF NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Sponsored by New York Rubber Group 
at Its Meeting on October 18, 1946 


PREFACE 


Timeliness was the keynote behind the selection of 
the subject agreed on by the Program Committee of 
the New York Rubber Group for its meeting of 
October 18, 1946. It was felt that there was a great 
deal of interest at this time in the problem of Process- 
ing, and accordingly plans were made to devote the 
meeting to this single subject. In addition, it was felt 
that this type of program would reach and hold the 
interest of a great majority of the members of the 
New York Rubber Group, since it might aid them 
in many of their daily problems and also lay a pattern 
for future meetings. 

Therefore, it was decided to divide it into Mixing, 
Calendering and Extrusion and to have a separate 


panel of rubber technologists handle each of these 
problems separately. The Committee selected men 


from the rubber industry with particular experience in 
various branches of equipment manufacture and manu 
facturers of rubber goods, including tires, calendered 
goods, extruded goods, footwear, insulated wire, etc. 
In order that each panel would have ample time to 
prepare answers to specific questions, members of the 
New York Rubber Group were solicited in advance and 
asked to submit questions. Scores of questions were 
received and these were turned over to the panel mem- 
bers about two weeks before the date of the meeting. 
For obvious reasons, it was decided not to consider new 
questions from the floor at the meeting but if time 


Opening Talk by Mr. George J. Wyrough, Chairman: 


[ want to thank the various members of the panels 
who agreed to act as experts today, and to the Program 
Committee, of which Simon Collier is chairman, for 
arranging this program. These men worked very hard, 
and we hope that we have something to offer that is 
different and new, as well as instructive. In planning 
this meeting we had to tread rather cautiously because, 
to our knowledge, no program of a similar nature had 
been attempted before by any of the other rubber 
groups 

In order to attract an outstanding panel in each 
group, we thought it necessary to use only questions 
received in advance from members, as some might not 
desire to act on the panels if there were free questions 
from the floor. We received a large variety of ques- 
tions, which I think will fill up the time completely. 
If there is time for discussion, will each speaker please 


give his name and company affiliation, so that the 


allowed discussion on the answers would be permitted. 

\ leader for each of the panels was selected 110m 
among various leading rubber machinery manufactur- 
ers. He was asked to give a short talk on the mechan- 
ical developments in his particular field as they related 
to the subject under discussion. The leader then was 
to read each question and indicate the man on the panel 
who would answer it. 

The three panels met after luncheon on the day of 
the meeting and spent the afternoon comparing and 
discussing their answers. Then each question was 
assigned to one of the panel members for answer at the 
meeting. In some cases, two or more men agreed to 
give an answer to the same question. 

From all indications the meeting proved most satis- 
factory—both from the standpoint of subject matter 
ind the method of handling the subject. 

Thanks are due to the members of each panel who so 
willingly gave of their time and knowledge; to the 
members of the Program Committee and the Executive 
Committee for the many hours spent in arranging all 
details of the meeting; to our Secretary-Treasurer, 
Peter P. Pinto, who did most of the work in collating 
and editing this material-for publication; and to Miss 
Doris Lubben, of Johns-Manville Corporation, and 
Miss Harriet Cole, of RuBBer Ace, who so ably 
handled the stenographic work at the meeting and the 
vping of this report. 

SIMON COLLIER, 
Chairman, Program Committee 


stenographers may make a record of it. We plan, if 
there is enough interest, on publishing the results of 
this meeting. 


The Chairman then introduced the members of the 

first panel. 

MIXING 

Panel Members: 

D. A. Comes (Leader), Assistant Sales Manager, Far- 
rel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. 

E. N. CUNNINGHAM, Field Engineer, Stanco D:stribu- 
tors, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

F. B. DAHLINGER, Superintendent, Mixing and Calen- 
dering Department, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
Passaic, N. J. 

G. D. Kratz, Vice-President, Norwalk Tire & Rubber 
Co., Norwalk, Conn. 


J. A. Scetten, Chief Chemist, Pequanoc Rubber Co. 


Butler, N. J. 











Talk by D. A. Comes: 


In looking back over the history of synthetic rubber, 
it all seems so simple now that it is rather hard to re- 
member some of the troubles we ran into during the 
first experimental periods. You are all familiar with 
the synthetic rubbers—the neoprenes, Thiokols, Buna 
N’s and Buna S’s—all played their definite part and a 
decision was made to standardize on Buna S or GR-S, 
as it finally became known. 

Most of the original plant development work was run 
in our testing labor: itory in Derby. No one knew how 
to mix or break down this combination of butadiene 
and styrene. We had a report from Germany that the 
way to soften this GR-S was to use a hot oxidizing 
breakdown. Since I had just come out and advocated 
the high speed oxidation of natural rubber, I was in- 
clined to think that the German report was probably 
correct. 

We conducted the first tests in the Derby Laboratory 
running the GR-S up as far as 400 to 425° F., dumped 

and sheeted it about 4” thick and spread the hot 
material around on the floor so it could be subject to 
the maximum amount of oxidation. There is no ques- 
tion but that this method permanently softened the 
material. But, as we soon found out, it also destroyed 
the physical properties and in a short time was dis- 

rded in favor of a lower temperature or even com- 
saan without first breaking down the material. 

In the dispersion of pigment into either synthetic or 
natural rubber it is essential to keep the batch in as stiff 
a state as possible so the pigments can be thoroughly 
rubbed out and dispersed. The work in an internal 
janbury type is done not between the tip 
ass itself. 


ixer of the 
of the rotor and the sides but in the m 

I well remember the trouble we encountered in an 
insulated wire mix in two No. 11 Banburys. These 
machines were both in the same company but in differ- 
ent plants. In the first plant they had no trouble dis 
a the pigment and it was only necessary to change 
the screen on the strainer once or twice a day. In the 
second plant the pigment was so poorly dispersed that 
it was necessary to change the strainer screen every 
batch or two. I was called to the plant in trouble and 
found that the operator was first loading in his crude 
‘ubber, all of his reclaim and all of his softeners. Since 
this material was for insulated wire it had a very high 
percentage of reclaim. The mass in the Banbury rap- 
idly became soft and tacky and into this was loaded 
the fillers. By simply pulling aside the cans containing 
all the softeners, having the operator load in his crude 
rubber and his reclaim, and at the end of a aaa or 
a minute and a half start loading in his fillers and when 
these were incorporated into a plastic to then add the 
softeners, we obtained a material that had a perfect dis 
persion and that strained without plugging up the 
screen. 

This brings us to the so-called upside-down mixing 
You undoubtedly all know about this although at one 
time it was considered a very secret process. Upside- 
down mixing consists of loading all the pigments into 
the Banbury first and then throwing the rubber into 
this mass. This, of course, gives an ideal dispersing 
method as you get the maximum load period as the 
stock hae «% over from a mass of fine particles of rub- 
ber coated with pigment to the plastic state. However, 
although it may be the theoretical way to mix, it is ex 
tremely hard from the mechanical standpoint as I have 
seen a No. 11 go from idle load to 1000 h.p. within the 


first 14 minute. I believe that a question has been asked 
in the question period about this upside-down mixing 
and we will again touch on that point. 

Before I sit down and turn the meeting over to the 
experts, I would like to point to one more example. We 
believe in higher speeds and heavier pressures, but it 
is necessary to have the correct batch size and also 
necessary to discharge in a fairly short cycle to keep the 
temperature of the batch down, as higher speeds and 
heavier pressures definitely increase the temperature of 
the mix. 

As an example, a customer brought down pre-weighed 
batches of GR-S heel stock. They were to be run in 
our Size 3A Banbury and they were all too large. The 
proper batch size would have been about 125 Ibs. and 
all of his batches were 150 lbs. Using the standard 
rpm on this size machine, which is 35, I was able to get 
this batch together in an over-all time of twelve min 
utes, despite the fact that it was too large and it reached 
a temperature of approximately 290° F. I then in- 
creased the speed of the rotors to 70 rpm and tried to 
mix the same large batch. Due to the size I was unable 
to get the material thoroughly mixed in a short time 
and when I dumped it the batch had burned. I then 
pulled the batch apart and reduced it to its proper size 
of 125 lbs. This was loaded into the Banbury at the 
higher speed and made a thorough dispersion in an 
over-all time of five minutes, dumping a batch that had 
a lower temperature than the one run at the lower speed. 
I use this example to emphasize the fact that when the 
higher speeds and heavier pressures are used, it is neces 
sary to dump in a much shorter cycle in order to keep 
the temperature within safe limits. 

I am now going to turn this meeting over to the Board 
of Experts and there are a number of very interesting 
questions to be discussed, and on some of these I would 
like to enter the discussion. 


Question No. 1-—— Banbury mixing of natural rubber 
vs. GR-S: (a) Is the natural rubber now available 
more difficult to process than pre-war material? (b) 
What are the relative processing times of current 
grades of natural and GR-S? (c) Relative rotor 
speeds and temperature of processing? 


Answered by Mr. Dahlinger: (a) Yes, it is more dif- 
ficult to process. The difficulty is that the crude natural 
rubber we get today seems to be much tougher and not 
as uniform as pre-war natural. All the crude natural 
should be blended by lots or cases to insure some degree 
of uniformity before you use it in the finished mixing. 
If you have to use crude rubber without pre-masti 
cating, it has been found that higher temperatures will 
prevail. 

(b) Processing time of natural versus GR-S varies 
according to the different types of formulas. By and 
large, the over-all picture shows that GR-S requires ap- 
proximately 10% more mixing time. This, of course, 
is due to the required additional fillers and fluxes that 
you have to add to GR-S to wind up with finished 
formulas which will compare with a natural formula. 

(ce) On natural, with a rotor speed of approximately 
29 rpm, the temper: 5. which we atte iin are approxi- 
mately 200 to 225° F. Take GR-S, compare it to the 
same rotor speed of 29 rpm, and the temperature will 
climb up to 240 to 260° F. There again formula enters 
the picture, that is, with the GR-S you have to load your 
formulas so much more than you have to with a natural 
formula. 





Question No. 2— What is your opiniun of the Mooney 
scorch test as a means of predicting processing 


safety? 


Answered by Mr. Schildhauer: This was discussed 
around the table after lunch, and the uniform opinion 
was that the Mooney machine properly used is a good 
indication of the scorch characteristics of a stock. Now, 
I believe | can say without too much criticism from our 
saboratory people that we have found this to be a very 
convenient and accurate means of determining the 
scorch characteristics of a compound regardless of what 
it is made from—that is, whatever the base polymer is. 
However, for any particular type of compound or for 
any particular type of polymer, you must have a little 
experience accumulated about the behavior of these 
stocks in a rubber factory as against data you get from 
a Mooney machine. It is possible to correlate this, but 
again, you have to use a normal amount of intuition and 
experience to make your correlation work. 

The second comment we received on this was that 
the Mooney scorch test is a very good means of predict- 
ing processing safety. The scorch test will show if the 
formulation is touchy. Also, we have found that the 
dump temperature or the general temperature which 
this stock is going to undergo is around 250° F. Then 
your Mooney scorch test is run at that temperature, 
and let’s say if you find that the Mooney machine indi- 
cates it is getting stiffer after about 10 to 12 minutes 
that would be considered a scorchy stock, but if you can 
‘un it for let’s say 20 minutes in a Mooney machine 
and find that it still hasn’t increased its Mooney num- 
ber but a few points, then that could be considered a 
safe stock. That is a general statement and you have 
‘o work through your factories and see how many times 
ihis stock is going to be recycled through tubers or how 
many times you are going to have to re-work your 
stock. 

In conjunction with the Mooney machine a quick 
modulus test in combination with the Mooney machine 
may be used. The Mooney scorch test requires about 
20 minutes, whereas the Mooney plasticity requires 4 
minutes. The modulus can be run coincidental with it 


Question No. 3-—What is your opinion of “upside 
down” Banbury mixing procedures compared with 
normal methods? The former involves the addition 
of rubber or synthetic rubber to the dry filler which 
was dumped into the Banbury before the addition of 
any elastomer or softener. 


Answered by Mr. Katz: As Mr. Comes stated in his 
introductory remarks, apparently the upside - down 
method of Banbury mixing has certain possibilities. On 
the other hand, there are certain advantages and dis- 
advantages that we have noted which can be outlined 
as follows: 

For example, an advantage is that in some cases the 
batch size can be drastically increased. This usually 
requires adding the fillers very rapidly and also in- 
creasing the temperature which is necessary to make 
the mix. However, it throws a rather heavy load on 
the equipment. Another advantage might be that it is 
suitable for highly loaded stocks, some of which have 
a tendency to crumble on ordinary mixture. With an 
upside-down batch this tendency is somewhat reduced. 
In our case, most of the upside-down batches have been 
made with highly loaded stocks such as for shoe soling. 
We have found that upside-down batches have been 





desirable for cotton flocks or any material hard to mix 
into the rubber mixture. The procedure is to dump the 
pigments and cotton flock into the mixer and let it run 
around for a while and then introduce the other ma- 
terials. 

We have had difficulty in making normal master- 
batches containing insoluble sulfur but have found the 
use of upside-down mixing quite advantageous. For 
example, in making up a 25% masterbatch of insoluble 
sulfur using GR-S, clay and oil, our procedure has been 
along the following lines: We introduce the sulfur, clay 
and oil ; after 2 minutes add the rubber ; after 7 minutes 
clean the ram and discharge in 8 minutes, sheeting out 
to % inch. The final material is entirely free from 
lumps. 

On the other hand, an upside-down batch seems to 
have certain disadvantages. The power factor is very 
high and quite variable. Also, to make the mix, the 
Banbury must be in absolutely peak condition. In other 
words, there must be no leaks or loose parts whatso- 
ever. Further, we feel that the stocks mixed upside- 
down are often much different than those mixed in the 
normal manner. Upside-down mixing has certain 
possibilities which might be considered for unusual 


or freak stocks. 


Question No. 4— In mixing stocks containing more 
than one kind of elastomer, do you have any pref- 
erence with respect to the order of addition of the 
different elastomers ? 

Answered by Mr. Scellen: In general, we _ believe 

that the elastomers which are approximately equal in 

hardness or time of breakdown are best broken down 
together. However, when one of the elastomers is ap- 
preciably harder than the others, it is better to put the 
hard material on the mill or in the Banbury, break it 
down first, and then add the soft material to it. For 
instance, if you were adding Vistanex to polyvinyl 
chloride, put the polyvinyl chloride on the mill and 
when it is soft and very hot add the Vistanex which 
has previously been creped through the mill once or 
twice. The batch will cool somewhat by the reduced 
friction and having the cooling water on full. This 
method gives a smooth mix. By trying to break them 
down together you get granular dispersion of the poly 
vinyl chloride in the mix. 


Question No. 5—Can you supply processible all-car 
bon black formulas at 40 and/or 50 Durometer hard- 
ness made from standard GR-S and GR-M ? Proces- 
sibility to be judged by smooth calendering and ex 
trusion, and retention of dimensions of the calen 
dered or extruded product. 


Answered by Mr. Dahlinger: This is a tough one. 
We did not have a GR-S formula, but I am going to 
tackle a GR-M formula with 50 Durometer. It is made 
up of the following parts: 


GR-M alee Ran . 100 
Stearic Acid pitara's pe 2 


Agerite Gel . poataes 2 
a ES eee bah Saeed 50 
Pe eee ee ee ; 10 
a ee —— 
Light Calcined Magnesium Oxide. . 4 
SED i i ee 2 
Eb. cas a 42 TELUS ORE U Gel eb aes ar 1% 
* 


mee GR” 5b. en coc 
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This formula by actual practice has been mixed on both 
Banbury and open mills. As far as pretreatment of the 
raw polymers—no pretreatment was given whatsoever. 
In answer to question of post-treatment, we found we 
didn’t have to give this any post-treatment. This par- 
ticular compound has been extruded and you do get a 
fairly smooth product. 


Also answered by Mr. Cunningham: We know, at 
least the panel decided, that there were people in the 
country who were making compounds which need a 
so-called 40 Durometer hardness, but we don’t know 
how they do it. That is not a disparaging remark, we 
just don’t know. The recipe which I thought up might 
be as follows: 


ES ; an akc otajepeaiaaieies ts. 5a 
Stearic Acid ........ se 2 . ies rr 5 
NE ode wk Vie Che as bead awh s Pao Mas ble 2 
SOON ROMOE 56s. Ueitcte ctibuce can eeieca 5 
Processing Oil (that might be about twice 
NO ans 5 ota nae © is Grytk gaa aadaead 10 
| 1 le pe A ieee ee) Se 50 
Santocure (for the accelerator)........ .85tol 


ee GUN sic ov abs Wales deeds Hectea 
NCR WRB is is Sewinddd aca e dunn Ber 
[ have no idea how this would extrude. You should 
be able to mix it without any difficulty, provided you 
use a Banbury type mixer. I believe it would be a little 
difficult to mix on a mill with a short mixing time. 


Question No. 6— What precautions must be taken in 
Banbury mixing to prevent fires when sulfur is 
added to the mix? 


Answered by Mr. Comes: You don’t have fires when 
you add sulfur in a batch in the Banbury. In one such 
case which came to our attention, we found on investi- 
gation that the fire was due to a lighted cigarette thrown 
into the batch and not to the sulfur. 


Question No. 7— It has been observed that GR-S 
clay stocks show considerable variation in physical 
properties. Is this due to improper dispersion of the 
clay, the sulfur, or both? What precautions can be 


suggested ? 


Answered by Mr. Kratz: Like the person who sent 
mn this question, we have found that there are varia- 
tions with the use of clay in recipes, particularly at high 
percentages. On the other hand, the variation in physi- 
cal properties was due probably to the improper dis- 
persion of either the clay, the sulfur, or both. In this 
connection the batch size is of considerable importance. 
Another point we neglected to notice for a long time is 
that clay should be thoroughly dried, although under 
our conditions of storage this was not possible. Never- 
theless, if the clay is even slightly moist you will get 
poor dispersion and a lumpy product. We produce a 
high percentage of heavy loaded stocks and so far have 
had very little difficulty. Our experiences have been 
chiefly with the Banbury rather than the open mill, 
and we have encountered no variation with Banbury 
mixes even with 300 Ibs. of clay in a 500 Ib. batch. 
We cannot make a single batch job satisfactorily. In 
every case where we get good dispersion we have had to 
go to a two-pass mix using high speed on the X stock 
and low speed on the finish. For example, for a 500 
lb. batch containing 300 Ibs. of clay, our mixing times 
are: after 1 minute we add all the powders; after 4 
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minutes add oil; after 5 minutes clean the ram; 8 
minutes, discharge, and after 10 minutes are ready for 
the next batch. The finish is made at low speed. We 
add the accelerators first; add sulfur after 3 minutes; 
total time 6 to 7 minutes on the finish. 

With regard to the use of clay in upside-down 
batches, we have not had very good success. Usually 
we do not get the dispersion that we can obtain when 
using a two-pass job with normal mix. 


Question No. 8—What are the advantages of mill 
and Banbury type mixing on synthetic stocks? 


Answered by Mr. Dahlinger: 1 suppose that this 
question really means mill versus Banbury type mixing. 
I know my answer will meet very much with the ap- 
proval of Mr. Comes. My answer is that there is no 
comparison between the two. We feel the Banbury 
type mixing has all the advantages over a mill mix. 
First, you’ve got your cost, labor, equipment, time 
and power. I don’t think there is very much more to 
put on the answer. 


Question No. 9— What is the recommended pro- 
cedure for mixing of carbon and mineral-loaded 
Butyl stocks to obtain maximum smoothness and 
minimum shrinkage for extrusion? 


Answered by Mr. Cunningham: We _ will picture 
rubber as shipped to the rubber factory with a Mooney 
between 40 and 50. For most applications no further 
mastication is necessary. In order to ‘get the most 
efficient mixing out of a Banbury, the batch size should 
be increased by at least 10% by volume. I don’t believe 
that is solely the property of Butyl. I believe we agreed 
with most synthetic stocks it is better to use somewhat 
larger batch size than natural rubber. For the No. 11 
Banbury, which would ordinarily carry 430 to 450 Ibs. 
of a stock having a gravity of 1.14 to 1.16, the batch 
size should be increased to 475 Ibs. or even 500 Ibs. 
When a Butyl compound of the same gravity is mixed, 
we believe that the batch size should be increased when 
you compare it with natural rubber. The follow- 
ing mixing procedure is representative of most Butyl 
inner tube stocks: 


0 minutes—load in Butyl, zinc oxide and stearic acid 
2 minutes—load 1% filler and all softeners 

4 minutes—remaining ¥ filler 

5-6 minutes—clean ram and throat 


7 minutes—dump 





Again, we would like to emphasize that Butyl requires 
less power to mix, being somewhat softer than natural, 
and that the best mixing is obtained by crowding the 

3anbury, so to speak, but at the same time watching that 

the temperature doesn’t get too high. These remarks 
are based on limited experience and apply to obtaining 
smooth extrusions. 

There are several materials which can be used to im- 
prove extrusion. Among them is an experimental 
polymer manufactured by Standard Oil, known as 
PS-60. In addition, for certain types of extrusion, it 
is possible to use a polymerized vegetable oil, Plastogel 
XLX, but it contains some unsaturation. Therefore, 
it is necessary to compensate for this by adding more 
sulfur to the recipe. This works very nicely with most 
mineral-filled stocks, but does not work the same way 
with stocks loaded with carbon blacks. Another ma- 
terial which has been used to obtain smooth extru- 








sions is Piccolastic D-75. Mineral fillers, like Celite 
and hard clays, when used in loadings of above 50 vol- 
umes, give smooth extrusion. 

There is very little difference between mill mixing 
ind Banbury mixing of Butyl stocks, so far as extrusion 
properties are concerned, but in mill mixing it 1s neces 
sary to de velop tec hnique because Butyl does not mix 
as well on the whole. If batch temperatures get up 
around 250° F. to 275° F., the compound develops 
nerve. | found that some panel members disagreed with 
me, for it is the practice of some rubber companies to 
run Banburys hot when mixing Butyl stocks. Batch 
temperature will range around 350° F. at time of dump. 
This may be a little high because sometimes it is diffi 
cult to measure these temperatures accurately. In this 
type mix, sulfur is not added at the tail end of the mix 
ing cycle, but is added on subsequent mixing operation. 
This type of mixing is generally used for inner tube 
stocks and there may be some question about whether 
the smoothness or glossiness necessary for green inner 
tubes would meet the requirements of a smooth ex 
trusion for something like channel stripping or window 


panels 
The best suggestion is to design a compound suitable 
for the required service using a plasticizer, if necessary, 


which will give good extrusion properties. Then the 
mixing cycle is designed also to give good extrusion. 
Stiffer stocks will void in a Banbury, and the softer 


the stock the less the void 


Question No. 10—\Vhat advantages can be obtained 
by the use of reclaimed synthetics ? 


inswered by Mr. Scellen: Many of the advantages 
of reclain ed synthetics when added to the S\ nthetic 
from which it is made are the same as natural rubber 
reclaims when added to the natural rubber. Right now 
the main advantage of the synthetic reclaim is to in- 
because of 


rease the quantity of synthetic available, 
shortage of various synthetics, and | think reclaim is 
helping out a lot of the users of these materials. Re 
claimed synthetics enable a person to do faster mixing. 
You have a pre-mixed material and can produce a 
larger volume in less time than by starting out with 
raw materials. Reclaimed synthetics also will give more 
uniformity from batch to batch and reduce a lot of the 
maccuracy in con pounding 

Che reclaimed synthetics sometimes add special prop 
erties to the stocks. One instance might be with Butyl 
reclaim in ignition wire. There is the definite advantage 
of increasing the ozone resistance of this wire. Also, 
the use of Butyl reclaim seems to assist in the extrusion 
of Butyl inner tubes, and there is some evidence that 
it reduces the sulfur bloom on the tube. We still aren’ 
sure about this and are checking it. Synthetic reclaims 
also help processing at lower temperature and, thus, 
indirectly cut down scorching or pre-curing. Finally, 
the synthetic reclaims do reduce the cost of the stock 
in many cases. This cannot always be achieved but in 
the great majority, cost reduction without reduction 
in quality can be shown. 


DISCUSSION: 

Vr H E Outcault, Sf Joseph Lead Co., A ew York, 
V. Y.: There was a fire in a batch at a rubber company 
in Erie, Pa., due to a severe static condition. It was 
overcome and corrected by grounding the batch, using 


special precautions, and I thought it might be an inter- 
esting question to answer for those who might have 
had this problem. I’m glad nobody else had the ex- 
perience. 


Dr. I. Drogin, United Carbon Company, Charleston, 
W. Va.: My question deals with Mooney scorch. Would 
a stock that is under-accelerated give you a practical 
scorch value, a value that you could depend on? 
Answered by Mr. Cunningham: If you had a stock 
which was under-accelerated, we are assuming it would 
not cure to the expected tensile within, let’s say, 45 
minutes at 287° F. I am sure you would be able to 
tell that this stock would not scorch due to the accele- 
ration, but I do not know whether or not you would 
be able to determine exactly whether or not this stock 
if it contained channel black would not stiffen at, let’s 
say, 250° F. in the Mooney machine. It has been our 
experience, and this is limited, that even a masterbatch 
without accelerators or curing ingredients will stiffen to 
a certain degree when run in a Mooney plastometer at 
250 °F. When you do devise a technique for using a 
Mooney machine, you must take this into consideration. 
The common practice is to run a masterbatch containing 
all ingredients except sulfur and accelerator and then 
compare with that the stock which is expected to be run 
with sulfur and accelerators. 

Mr. Wise, Vulcan Proofing Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: What is the recommended procedure for incor 
porating cotton flock into GR-S in the Banbury in 
relatively small percentages—say up to 20% ? 
Answered by Mr. Kratz: We have not gone up as high 
as 20%. Our procedure has been to add cotton flock 
and then whatever powders or clays are required, and 
then the oil 
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Otto J. Lane, Chief Chemist, Armstrong Rubber Co., 
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R. R. Lewis, Technical Superintendent, Vulcan Proof- 
ing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Division, Endicott Johnson Corp., Johnson City, 
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Co., Fairfield, Conn. 

W. E. Scovitie, Jr., Development Department, Me 
chanical Goods Division, U. S. Rubber Co., Passaic, 
N. J. 


Talk by G. V. Kullgren: 


There are more calenders, of various sizes and types, 
now on order than ever before in the history of the 
rubber industry. It is only natural that progressive 
equipment manufacturers have attempted to improve 
these new calenders toward the end of providing accur 
ate quality control of the product to be pre cessed with 
these new machines. Similarly, the processes of rolling 
steel, paper and aluminum have been improved and 
simplified during recent years. The goal, of course, is 
always to attain a superior product and increased pro- 
duction at lower cost. 
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{t is only very recently that any major advances in 
this direction have been noticeable, since practically all 
of the calenders in’ use today in the rubber industry 
are not much different than those which were placed 
in operation twenty years ago; yet, the process of cal- 
endering is most important, as evidenced by the fact 
that the calender operator enjoys the highest rate in the 
mill room. This rate can be justified for two reasons ; 
first, he requires considerable skill to be able to produce 
a satisfactory product from the usually old and vener- 
able machine he operates, and second, a day’s produc- 
tion from a calender, if it were to be scrapped, would 
be almost a financial disaster to most manufacturers. 

It was only three or four years ago that any substan 
tial improvement in calenders was Seriously considered, 
and this mostly at the instigation of the then young but 
rapidly expanding plastics industry. However, at about 
the same time, the machinery manufacturers were sud- 
denly faced with the tremendous requirements of the 
government-sponsored tire plant expansion programs. 
New designs had to be put aside in the interest of stand 
ardization to get more machines into production in the 
shortest possible time. Consequently, it is only now that 
the first calenders incorporating major improvements 
are being placed into operation. 

Since all equipment improvements must be justified 
economically, it is interesting to note some basic figures 

regarding the savings available by improvements in the 
anaes of calendering rubber stocks. For example, 
if you are running stock approximately 54 inches wide, 
and assuming that the compounded stock at the calender 
is worth 40c per pound, a reduction in your working 
tolerance of .0005 will mean a saving of nearly 2c per 
yard of material processed. If you average 10 yards 
per minute with an eight-hour day, the savings from 
this alone would mean $25,000 per year. Any major 
improvement which would justify such a reduction in 
tolerance would probably also result in higher produc- 
tion speeds and reduction in scrap or rejects, with 
further substantial savings to the manufacturer. With 
all the signs pointing toward higher material and labor 
costs in the future, it is to be expected that the demand 
for improved calender processing equipment will be 
accelerated. 

The present new designs of calenders now being 
built or engineered are not being stimulated by the 
rubber industry, but by its young associate, the plastics 
industry. This comes about mainly because in the 
plastics industry the calender is a finishing machine, 
whereas in the rubber industry the material from the 
calender is always subject to further processing, in- 
cluding vulcanization, which can effectively cover up 
indifferent calendering. 

In the plastics industry, as in the rubber industry, 
two major requirements in calendering are, first, uni- 
formity of gauge; second, uniformity of material. By 
this I mean that any portion of the product should 
have the same chemical and physical characteristics as 
any other portion. In addition, however, the plastics 
industry has also a third requirement—that of uni- 
formity of surface appearance. This third requirement 
is of relatively little importance in rubber calendering. 

In the calenders now being manufactured for the 
plastics industry, we can observe certain trends in engi- 
neering design which are aimed at improving the 
ability of these new machines to meet these require- 
ments more accurately and to allow controlled scientific 
operation. Since it is apparent that any such improve- 
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ment might be profitably employed in the rubber in 
dustry, a brief discussion of these trends in design 
might be of interest. Some of the design changes which 
aid the operator in meeting the first requirement 
uniformity of gauge—are as follows: 

Greater rigidity in rolls to reduce roll deflection: 
The use of larger diameter rolls has been one change 
in this direction. For example, we are now building 
a calender with 36-inch diameter rolls. However, this 
is not all gain towards minimizing deflection, as the 
larger diameter roll also produces a higher separating 
force due to the greater nip area. There is also under 
way a thorough investigation of new high yield strength 
metals as a possible substitute for the present grades of 
chilled iron now generally in use. 

Stabilizing the journal bearings: The conventional 
roll journal bearing always has a certain clearance be 
tween the journal and the bearing to allow for thermal 
expansion. This permits the roll journal to move, 
with respect to the roll box, under various conditions of 
roll separating forces and varying torques as exerted 
by the driving gear. In some of the oldest calenders 
the use of stave-lined or half bearings emphasized that 
little or no attempt was made to control the roll journal, 
except under full load conditions. These clearances 
made it difficult to accurately control gauge. 

The first tendency in the newer design calenders was 
towards the use of preloaded sleeve bearings of various 
designs wherein the roll journal was never permitted to 
completely unload, but was always forced toward its 
normally loaded position. This was accomplished by 
having the idle half of the bearing being movable and 
under pressure from hydraulic jacks or, in some cases, 
a separate auxiliary journal box was used to force the 
main journal tow: ards its norm: lly loaded position. This 
improvement effectively eliminated some of the bearing 
instability, leaving only one variable uncontrolled, that 
of the oil film. The oil film is subject to change from 
many causes, including speed, load and temperature. 

The more advanced designs of calenders now employ 
the use of precision roller bearings. These roller bear- 
ings can be pre-loaded so that there is no clearance in 
the bearing at the normal operating temperature of the 
calender. Since roller bearings do not operate on an oil 
film, but run metal to metal, this last cause of bearing 
instability can be eliminated. 

Precision type roll adjustment: Wear of the threads 
on the adjusting screws and nuts and excessive play in 
the gearing that operated the adjusting screw has always 
been detrimental to uniform and accurate gauging. The 
newer designs have precision type gearing operating 
the adjusting screw, equivalent in accuracy to that 
found in the finest reduction units. All slack in the 
adjusting screw and nut is eliminated by the use of 
hydraulic rams forcing the box against the screw at 
all times. Adjusting screw speeds are considerably re- 
duced, providing adjusting rates in the order of .015- 
inch per minute so that an operator with the heaviest 
thumb can obtain accurate results. This also makes 
the roll adjustment suitable for use with automatic 
gauging equipment, if desired. Two-speed individual 
motors, one for each adjusting screw, with mechanical 
or electrical synchronizing equipment, allows further 
flexibility in calender operation, the high speed being 
used for rough gauging and low speed for normal pre- 
cision adjustment. 

Roll deflection compensation: As many of you know, 
it has often been proposed that calender roll deflection be 
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compensated for by crossing the axis of the rolls. 
Calenders with this arrangement have been in operation 
in Europe for some years. It is of particular value 
where a wide variety of unsupported materials must be 
sheeted, involving a wide range of separating forces. 
This is usually true where a manufacturer has only one 
calender on which he must process a great variety of 
products. It is impractical to remove the rolls and re- 
crown them for the particular job at hand, and so he 
usually compromises with an average crown which per- 
mits only a few of his products to be accurately calen- 
dered. It also places limitations on the compounder, 
since the stock must not be too soft or too tough at the 
calender. This feature of crossing the rolls is being 
incorporated into some of the new calenders now under 
construction. It, of course, involves some mechanical 
complications since the rolls develop a thrust under this 
operating condition but this can be very adequately 
handled by the use of roller bearings. 

Some of the improvements towards obtaining unt- 
formity of material as processed in the calender are 
also of interest 

Uniform temperature across the roll face: A common 
difficulty in calendering has been the inability to main- 
tain uniform temperature across the face of the roll. 
This can easily result in a non-uniform product since 
the material at the edges has been processed at a differ- 
ent temperature than the material in the center. One 
cause, of course, is that the ends of the roll have a 
different cross section than the center of the roll. Con- 
siderable heat is lost through transfer to the relatively 
cool bearing box and calender frame, and through the 
exposed ends of the roll. This is particularly true 
where attempts are made to run high temperature at 
the center of the roll and simultaneously to keep the 
bearing cool by use of water cooling on the bearing box. 

Newer designs use roller bearings which will operate 
at relatively high temperatures. Accurate temperature 
control of the roller bearing lubricant to maintain the 
roller bearing at a high temperature will improve this 
condition considerably. Another arrangement is to use 
a drilled roll in which the temperature controlling 
medium circulates in a labyrinth similar to that used 
in a steam platen, the labyrinth being located about 1% 
inches below the surface of the roll. 

Temperature control: The problem of accurate auto- 
matic temperature control of the calender roll surface 
is still a very real one, with no completely satisfactory 
solution yet in operation. The devices and equipment 
for changing the temperature of the roll surface are 
well-known and easily obtained. The main problem is 
finding means of continuously measuring the roll sur- 
face temperature accurately while the calender is run- 
ning. No doubt a solution for this problem will be 
found as accurate temperature control becomes of even 
greater importance as time goes on. 

While the problem of uniformity of surface appear- 
ance of the product is not of particular importance in 
the rubber industry, the improvements made in this 
direction will probably be of casual interest: 

[It is well known that roll surface condition has con- 
siderable effect on the surface appearance of the calen- 
dered product. In the calendering of plastics materials, 
particularly thin films, the surface condition of the last 
two nip rolls is of great importance. These have to be 
reconditioned at fairly frequent intervals in order to 
maintain a satisfactory finish on the product. In most 
cases re-finishing of the rolls requires some time and 


it is rather expensive to have the production machine 
out of service for this operation. Consequently, the 
newer machines have provisions for quickly changing 
the rolls, similar to the practice followed in the steel in- 
dustry. Spare rolls with proper surface treatment and 
crown are kept available and it is expected that a roll 
change can be accomplished in an hour, or less. 

These trends in design, of course, represent only 
major changes to accomplish the specific purposes de- 
scribed. There have also been numerous refinements in 
mechanical design, such as improved gearing, greater 
rigidity in frames, more complete enclosures and guard- 
ing, all of which contribute toward making the new 
calenders highly efficient machines. 

Along with improvements in the calender itself, there 
can be observed trends toward more elaborate calender 
accessory equipment. This is particularly true for 
fabric coating operations in the tire industry. For in- 
stance, the present widespread use of rayon, and pos- 
sible future use of other synthetic cord materials, has 
required considerably more accurate control of fabric 
tensions, temperatures and humidity than were ever re- 
quired with ordinary cotton cord. Here, also, these 
controls must be adjustable so that provisions can be 
made for running various types and qualities of ma- 
terial with some assurance of being able to control and 
predict the characteristics of the finished product. Also, 
in many cases it has been found that the percentage of 
scrap material can be reduced and subsequent process- 
ing operations simplified by the use of adjustable con- 
stant tension controls at the calender wind-ups. 

In cases where large production runs of the same 
material are required, as in tire plants, it has been 
found undesirable and uneconomical to stop or change 
the speed of the calender for the purpose of changing 
rolls either at the let-off or wind-up stands. Any change 
in calender speed or stopping of the calender—even 
momentarily—affects the uniformity of the product and, 
of course, reduces the average production speed of the 
equipment. Fairly elaborate provisions have been made 
in the newer installations so that sufficient fabric storage 
is allowed at both the wind-up and let-off stands to per- 
mit the operators to change the rolls without affecting 
the speed of the calender. 

While all these improvements have increased the 
user’s capital investment in the calendering process, the 
plastics industry has found these advanced designs to 
be economically desirable, in fact, economically neces- 
sary. The rubber industry can well afford to study 
the calendering processes with a view toward utilizing 
some of these improvements and gaining the subsequent 
advantages—more efficient material utilization, higher 
production speeds, better product, and reduced costs. 


Question No. 1— In the manufacture of light colored 
3utyl rubber compounds, particularly red colored that 
is highly loaded with inert materials such as clays 
and whitings, excessive sticking to the calender rolls 
has been encountered. The removal of softeners and 
the addition of zinc stearate and stearic acid has had 
little effect. Calender roll temperatures from 100 ° F. 
to 150 ° F. have been tried also without success. What 
is the solution? 


Answered by Mr. Schildhauer: ‘The first thing to do 
when calendering Butyl rubber is to forget all ex- 
perience built up in handling natural rubber and other 
synthetics. If stickiness and scorching are encountered 
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when running natural rubber, experience dictates that 
calender temperatures must be lowered. However, just 
the opposite procedure must be followed in calendering 
Butyl rubber—temperature must be raised. Butyl rub- 
ber is very highly saturated and difficult to cure. There- 
fore, high temperatures can be utilized without danger 
of scorching. As the temperature is increased, the stock 
gets tougher and it leaves the calender roll more easily. 
I would recommend temperatures in excess of 200° F. 

possibly as high as 225 © F. for highly loaded stocks. 
Another thing to watch is the tendency of Butyl rubber 
to follow the coolest roll on the calender. Therefore, 
run the middle or face roll somewhat cooler than the 
other two—about 10 to 15 degrees. Also run the front 
warm-up mill roll cooler than the back roll. This pro- 
cedure will usually be satisfactory with compounds 
containing less than 50% Butyl rubber. It might be 
added that if a black loaded compound is possible, cal- 
endering will be somewhat less difficult. 


Also answered by Mr. Lewis: Mr. Schildhauer’s sug- 
gestion is helpful, but I would think that the addition 
of release agents would still be helpful. Stearic acid did 
not help but perhaps a little higher percentage might, or 
the use of a little paraffin wax. I am sure that release 
agents of this type will be helpful with Butyl com- 
pounds. 


Question No. 2—Can you supply processible all-carbon 
black formulas at 40 and/or 50 Durometer hardness 
made from standard GR-S and GR-M? Processi- 
bility to be judged by smooth calendering and extru- 
sion, and retention of dimensions of the calendered or 
extruded product. What special procedures in the 
operation of calender or tubing machines are re- 
quired to process these formulas? 


Answered by Mr. Scoville: We feel that the previous 
panel on mixing has overlooked a point of mixing. It 
has been our experience that mixing is rather an im- 
portant part of the running of these softer compounds. 
In the case of GR-S, we have had very good success 
with hot break with the formation of B gel. An article 
in the August, 1945, issue of /ndustrial and Engineering 
Chemistry by White, Ebers, Shriver, and Breck covered 
this. We have found that particularly where we are 
running press-cured or plated rubber sheet where 
shrinkage has been a serious problem, that hot break 
has overcome a lot of the problem of shrinkage. 

In the case of neoprene, or GR-M, we haven’t had the 
same success. We find premasticating for 3 to 5 
minutes just prior to adding fillers has advantages. It 
is necessary to run relatively high amounts of plast- 
icizers of the chemical types in either of these ma- 
terials. It is necessary to sacrifice some of the physical 
properties, particularly in tensile strength, to produce a 
satisfactory product. A release agent is very important 
to these compounds. In the case of GR-M, a small 
percentage (5-10%) of GR-S has lent quite a bit of 
assistance. 

The next thing to consider in your problem is what 
special handling is necessary. In the curing of long 
sheets of plated or press-cured rubber, shrinkage is im- 
portant because of sheets shrinking after they have 
been calendered. The excessive gauge on ends is poor 
success when it comes to curing, particularly in the 
longer lengths where surface pressure is relatively 
small per unit area. We have found that one of the first 
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things to consider is to insure that the first ply of 
stock when it is run off adheres to the liners which are 
used to build on. The second thing to do is to use 
large drums on which to run the calendered sheet. The 
purpose of this is to give you less material built up on 
itself because the weight of the material itself results 
in distortion during handling before processing. 
Another thing to consider is that after the material 
has been calendered and is to be prepared for press 
curing insure adequate time and place so that the shrink- 
age can take place in a normal way. We don’t want the 
end of the sheets to build up heavy just before curing. 


Also Answered by Mr. Schildhauer: With respect to 
a neoprene composition of 40 to 50 durometer, there is 
no doubt that it is a very tough stock to handle but if 
calendered at a very slow speed, such as 5 or 6 yards 
per minute rather than at normal calender speeds, a 
much better sheet can be produced. We don’t know 
the thickness of the calendered sheet the questioner had 
in mind but if it is over 1/16” it should be run in an 
apron and plied up 1/16” layer at a pass. As high a 
calender temperature as possible will assist in keeping 
the sheet smooth. There should be careful balance 
between temperature and speed. 

Another factor we have found to be very successful 
in eliminating air blisters in the calendered sheet is not 
to feed up the slabs directly from the warm-up mill to 
the calender but rather hang slabs on the mill frames 
for 4 to 5 minutes in order to cool down somewhat. 
This will toughen the stock, cause better working in 
the bank, and eliminate chances of air blisters. 


Question No. 3— How can blisters be avoided in the 
calendering of light colored mineral loaded 30-40% 


GR-S stocks? 


Answered by Mr. Morse: In such stocks we have 
found that blisters can be avoided in the type of calen- 
ders used in footwear manufacturing, which consist of 
three rolls and a fourth roll offset with a sturdy bank 
bar between the top and offset rolls, if the bank of rub- 
ber stock is kept continuously rolling and not allowed 
to climb and flop over on itself. The temperatures on 
the calender rolls are from 150° to 170° F. 


Also answered by Mr. Scoville: For the heavier cal- 
endered sheets in this highly loaded stock, we have 
found it advisable to run out the compound in relatively 
thin plies on a liner. The liner with compound is stored 
for 8 to 12 hours. This gives air trapped in material 
time to work its way out. The stock is then plied up 
cold on the calender. We allow .005 to .008 squeeze 
between the two bottom rolls for every ply. 


Also answered by Mr. Lewis: Assuming that the 
question refers to coating applied to fabric not too thick 
but fairly thin, blisters can be divided into two different 
categories. The questioner may be talking about the 
railway track type of blisters on the calender which 
occur when the fabric goes in and are caused when an 
air blister is trapped between the rubber film and the 
roll. To correct this type of blister, mount a little air 
bar close to the center roll where the fabric enters, then 
free the compound and run it over the air bar. This 
permits the blister to get out. 

The most serious type of blisters are the small blisters 
that appear in the film as it travels around the back of 
the middle roll. These little blisters travel down the 
middle roll after they are sucked in with the feed so 
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that blistering primarily becomes a compounding prob- 
lem. If you can compound stock so that you get a 
smooth rolling bank you should be able to eliminate 
blisters. However, we have not succeeded in doing SO. 

There is one other thing that we have found helpful. 
Perhaps you are running your top roll on friction 
motion. It might help to put the top roll on the same 
motion as the center roll and less air will be sucked 
through. Running a pencil bank on the bottom will also 
effectively eliminate these little blisters if the tvpe of 


work will permit 


Question No. 4— Describe briefly the procedure and 
technique of manufacture of 20-30 mils skim coating 
on sheeting using 50% neoprene compound with 
black loading 


Answered by Mr. Schildhauer: \\e realize that there 
are factors that cause stocks to stick to calender rolls 
when they contain as high as 50% neoprene. Probably 
the most important factor is to select a good release 
agent. Another suggestion would be to calender at as 
high a temperature as possible but that is difficult as not 
much of a range is possible with a 50% GR-M compo 
sition. We also suggest that something be tried that 
hasn't been tried to date, that is, using the new N¢ 
neoprene polymer which is very much tougher and 
will permit higher calender temperatures and, there 
fore, might strip more easily from the calender rolls 
\nother suggestion would be to use a substantial por 
tion of channel black, if possible, to stiffen up the 
compound. 


ilso answered by Mr. Lewis: | do not consider this 
a problem unless you want a real high class job. You 
have to have an oily type of release agent to keep it 
from sticking and temperatures of 170° on the middle 
roll and 250° on top are satisfactory. The reason the 
gentleman asked the question is probably because 20 
points or 30 points is rather a thick coat for a film en 
tirely free from defects. I would suggest that two coats 
would probably be necessary 


Also answered by Mr. Scoville: Referring to press 
cured material where we can augment the pressure of 
the calender with the pressure of the press, there is one 
trick that is of assistance, realizing, of course, that it is 
necessary to use proper release agents—that is, do 
not depend on bottom roll pressure. Don’t squeeze the 
fabric and neoprene together with the bottom rolls 
Leave the bottom rolls open when taking the skim off. 
We augment the bottom roll pressure with a hinged 
weighted roll which bears against the bottom roll. This 
is cloth covered. This applies enough pressure to get 
reasonable adhesion for handling, and we depend on the 
press pressure during cure to force the material to bond 
with the sheeting 


Question No. 5— What precautions are necessary to 
control the gloss and building tack of calendered 
goods, such as for fox twear, proofed goods, etc. ? 


d4nswered by Mr. Morse: \Ve have found that to ob- 
tain the gloss on footwear stocks, as well as building 
tack, we have a minimum of 75%, preferably 85%, 
of the rubber hydrocarbon in the stock in the form of 
natural rubber. Using proper plasticizers and _ the 


proper blend of batch and scrap and temperatures of 
160° to 180° on the calender rolls, the calendered stocks 
come out with a good gloss which is retained in the 
vulcanized shoes. During the war, when the stock con- 
tained mostly GR-S, we could not get a gloss on the 


stock. 


Also answered by Mr. Lewis: When we want gloss 
on a piece of rubberized cloth, we buy some lacquer and 
put it on. We always finish our material with corn 
starch, or talc, or some kind of powder finish. Gloss in 
proofed goods is not part of the process. It is something 
that is put on top. Suitable tack for subsequent lamin 
iting can be preserved by winding in treated liners. 


Question No. 6— How can shrinkage be reasonably 
controlled in GR-S, neoprene and Butyl stocks with 
various volume loadings? 


Answered by Mr. Schildhauer: his question was 
partially answered in Question 2, particularly the GR-S 
phase of the problem. However, in handling neoprene, 
there are some factors that can be taken into account, 
particularly when working on some of the higher 
durometer compounds (60-70 range) which are norm- 
ally handled. First of-all, select raw neoprene that has 
the proper plasticity. Neoprene GN plasticity ranges 
from Pl to P5 and we would recommend P2 as being 
about right. Then load it fairly high with carbon black, 
at least 125 parts, and do a good job of mixing. Allow 
the stock to age well at least 72 hours before going to 
the calender. Then given it a good work-out on a 
warm-up mill and calender at as high a temperature 
as possible without sticking. 

It is important to get rid of as much orientation as 
possible. Here again, a slow moving calender is much 
to be preferred to normal speed. I again refer to 5 to 6 
vards per minute instead of 15 or more yards per 
minute. After calendering, it is advisable to allow the 
stock to lay in the liners for at least 48 hours before 
removing it, or better still, if it could be rolled out on a 
table, maximum shrinkage would take place in a few 
hours. We presume that this stock will be handled and 
cured in a relaxed position rather than in a press. 


{iso answered by Mr. Morse: \Ve have found that 
our shrinkage problems have been helped materially, 
whether the stocks contain standard or non-staining 
GR-S alone or a combination of these types of GR-S 
and natural rubber, if, instead of using all standard or 
non-staining GR-S, we use a blend of two parts of 
either of these types of GR-S and one part of what is 
known as X-285 GR-S. 


Question No. 7— What dusting powders are recom 
mended for calendered sheet which would cause 
minimum difficulty in plied finished goods ? 


Answered by Mr. Lewis: If a dusting powder must 
be applied to a calender sheet to enable factory operators 
to handle it prior to subsequent laying together, there 
is only one type of powder that would be satisfactory 
and that would be a type that melts during the subse 
quent curing operation. We use zinc stearate very 
satisfactorily. I believe other metallic stearates might 
work but zinc stearate is most available and lowest in 
price. There has been some mention that corn starch 
might be used for the purpose. I don’t think so because 
it is not absorbed during cure and the use of corn starch 
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or talc would require that the surface must be fresh- 
ened bv swabbing with solvent. 


Question No. 8— What are the processing differences 
in calendering operations for rayon and cotton ¢ 


Answered by Mr. Lang: The processing differences 
between cotton and rayon depend largely on the basic 
characteristics of the two materials. Cotton is a natural 
product of relatively short staple fibre with an average 
length of about 1 inch. Rayon, a man-made material, is 
extruded through spinerettes and as it is used in tire 
cord is a continuous filament. This filament may be 
extruded miles in length before it is cut off and twisted 
into cord of whatever length can be handled practically. 
Cotton fibre on the other hand is of irregular shape and 
when these fibres are twisted intu cord, the cord surface 
is hairy and presents a large area to which rubber can 
adhere. Rayon is like steel wire, very smooth surface 
with no protuberances to which rubber can cling. 

Rayon, as used in fabrics, is made of cut staple. That 
is, the material as made is chopped into relatively short 
fibres which are then twisted and woven similarly to 
cotton. Adhesion to this type of fabric is considerably 
improved over the continuous filament type, but is still 
not nearly as good as to the cotton. 

Where good adhesion is required, it is necessary to 
give rayon a pre-treatment. There have been numerous 
patents taken out on pre-treatments of rayon, particu- 
larly of rayon tire cord. One of the early methods was 
known as the RFL Treatment; that is, resorcinol and 
formaldehyde mixed with latex. The resorcinol for- 
maldehyde forms a resin which hangs on to the smooth 
rayon and the rubber from the latex bonds to the rubber 
which is calendered on to the product. Mixtures of 
casein and latex serve the same purpose, and during 
the war natural latex was superseded by latex of the 
GR-S types and dispersed reclaims. 

In the pre-treatment of the rayon tire cord rather 
elaborate equipment has been developed. Depending on 
the speed of the operation drying chambers of various 
sizes are used. Close control of tension is required 
during this operation to avoid excess shrinkage in the 
length of the tire cord. 

Another difference between cotton and rayon is in 
the hygroscopic nature of the two materials; that is, 
the tendency to pick up moisture from the air. Rayon 
tire cord is purchased on the basis of 11% moisture 
regain. Cotton is bought on the basis of 64%4%. Rayon 
once it is dried picks up moisture very rapidly from the 
ir, depending on humidity conditions, and much more 
rapidly than cotton. 

In order to get the best adhesion to these materials, 
they should be dried down to a low percentage of mois- 
ture before calendering. For tires, we attempt to hold 
this moisture content to 144% or less, and in order to 
attain this we have in our calendering setup a series of 
20 steam-heated drying drums over which the fabric 
passes before going into the calender. Rayon has its 
maximum strength when it is dry and the strength 
decreases with the moisture content so that the drying 
serves a double purpose of maintaining maximum 
strength and giving best adhesion. 

Once the rayon has been pre-treated it is handled 
through the calender in approximately the same way 
as cotton tire cord and very little difference is noted 
in the calendering. 
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EXTRUSION 


Panel Members: 

J. F. Atten (Leader), Manager, Hydraulic Machinery 
Division, National-Erie Corp., Erie, Penna. 

T. K. Cox, Western Electric Co., Inc., Baltimore. Md. 

J. J. Mritarp, Development Department, Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Division, U. S. Rubber Co., Passaic, 
N. J. 

Orto J. Lane, Chief Chemist, Armstrong Rubber Co.. 
West Haven, Conn. 


Talk by J. F. Allen: 

The screw type of extrusion machine. a means for 
the continuance fabrication of processed rubber com 
pounds and thermoplastics, is familiar to all, and the 
improvements necessary and making possible the con 
struction of the present heavy-duty units required for 
the efficient production of the newer synthetic materials 
and stock formulations are: 

1. The fully enclosed double reduction herringbone 
and worm gear drives and anti-friction roller bearings 
to replace the conventional open spur gear drives and 
marine type babbit lined thrust units. 

2. Extremely hard mirror liners for the evlinder, 
application of hard surfacing materials to the edges or 
land of the screw, the deve’*pment of quick opening 
die fixture adaptors, and the yuick opening end delivery 
combination straining and slabbing head. 

With the introduction of thermoplastics. new prob 
lems in design were soon to follow. With warm mix 
strip feeds the conventional rubber extruder, having 
the cylinder and dies heated to the proper extrusion 
temperatures, were found to produce a satisfactor\ 
product. However, with the introduction of materials 
of granular or powder form for continuance hopnet 
feed, it was found necessary to cool this section and to 
increase the cylinder length to provide necessary heating 
zones to properly plasticize the compound before fore 
ing it through the die. Most plastics were found to 
require that internal parts be made of corrosive resist 
ant materials, a requirement that has been met through 
use of special alloy No. 306 liners, Z-nickel, stainless 
steel and other similar materials. 

Our entry into the war, with scarcity of natural rub 
ber, brought about the development of the synthetic 
rubber industry, for which it was to be our pleasure to 
supply the extruders for dewatering and batch clean-up 
operation, and later, for the tire expansion program, 
many of the extruders, all of which were of standard, 
conventional rubber design, required for production of 
tread, tubes and the required mechanical goods. 

Stock screw and die design is still very much in the 
controversial stage, and if machines are to be stand- 
ardized, it will require closer cooperation between the 
producer of raw materials, fabricator of the finished 
product and the machinery manufacturer. 


Question No. 1— Can you supply processible all-car- 
bon black formulas at 40 and/or 50 Durometer hard- 
ness made from standard GR-S and GR-M? Proces- 
sibility to be judged by smooth calendering and ex- 
trusion, and retention of dimensions of the calendered 
or extruded product. What special procedures in the 
operation of calender or tubing machines are required 
to process these formulas? 
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Answered by Mr. Miilard: Forty durometer neo- 
prene extrusions have been and are being made; my 
advice to any compounder receiving an inquiry for such 
a compound is to refer it to those companies now fur- 
nishing them. 

There is no practical commercial 40 durometer neo- 
prene compound which I would care to recommend for 
normal extrusion work. Where the extruder is being 
used as a means of preparing stock for another process 
more latitude in finish and shrinkage is permitted and 
compounds highly loaded with oils and low in black can 
be compounded to meet 40 durometer. 

Forty durometer GR-S compounds with black load- 
ing are more practical and can be made if the physical 
properties are not too important and the use of factice 


is permissible. A typical compound of this nature is 

given below 
GR-S 77 ED . 1000 
Zinc Oxide ; said dah ee Be 5.0 
SRF Black ' Julies 45.0 
Factice , . 40.0 
Stearic Acid ; ak has hae 2.0 
Paraffin Wax ad tt anes Fe aces 2.5 
Tetra Methyl Thiuram Monosulfide..... 0.55 
Sulfur é (2 ee 1.9 
Cumar AX aia 


Chis compound mixed on an open mill will result in an 
exceedingly smooth tubing stock without excessive 
shrinkage. Mixed in a Banbury the stock will not be 
as smooth unless particular attention is paid to pre- 
breaking the GR-S. No unusual extruding procedures 
are required. 

Fifty durometer neoprene compounds are more prac- 
tical and two recipes are given below. No. 1 is a high 
grade compound with smooth extrusion properties and 
not too excessive shrinkage which can be used on small 
tubes, rectangular shapes or simple extrusions. No. 2 
again uses factice and while physical properties are not 
as good as No. 1, it is recommended for almost any 
intricate strip. 


No. 1 
GR-M 100 
Zinc Oxide l 
SRF Black Ogre. 25 
Medium Light Process Oil 2 
Stearic Acid oi 3 
Altax 1 
Magnesia 5 

No. 2 
GR-M , » énwas 100 
Zinc Oxide wn 8 A Spel l 
Thermatomic Semi-Reinforcing Black. . 130 
Factice OR EF pe 9 A PAE Ar ee a 75 
Medium Light Process Oil pide « coe 12 
Magnesia philic dd di 5 
¢ 


Cumar AX 
Again, normal extruding techniques are practical 
and more attention should be paid to the pre-breaking 
and mixing of the neoprene. The GR-M should be 
broken enough to smooth out the stock but not too 
much so as to cause sticking to mill rolls. 
A 50 durometer GR-S stock is also given: 


GR-S ait a 
Zinc Oxide Acs vetut tienes ceekewet 3 
SRF Black ORE Se ee, en ee: EE Se 
I ss ie a cb deh tb awbbabdeackh 6. 
ST TO a il i 3. 
Dibutyl Sebacate or Phthalate.......... ae 
Tetra Methyl Thiuram Monosulfide.... 4 
Litharge Vehiaks audios oeeUal nee ot 4 
Sulfur ‘ aia cxtus ints MEd wine chu be's it 1.8 


This last is an exceptionally good extruding stock 
with fairly good physical properties. 

On all of these compounds advice on tubing procedure 
is of little value since most tubing machines are in 
varying states of wear which reflects tremendously on 
results. The general starting point—hot die, cool 
barrel—is the only advice we would care to give. 

Of far more importance than tubing technique is the 
manner of breaking and mixing GR-S. A hot break is 
recommended and where high B gel can be tolerated, 
results in smoothness and speed will be gratifying. 


Question No. 2— Tread Extrusion of Natural Rubber 
vs. GR-S: What are (a) Relative rates of extrusion ?, 


(b) Relative extrusion temperatures ° 


Answered by Mr. Lang: As regards relative rates 
of extrusion between GR-S and natural rubber tread 
stocks, there is not a great deal of difference in rates 
of extrusion. Regarding temperatures at which treads 
are extruded, GR-S treads extrude considerably hotter 
than natural rubber. They come out of our tubing 
machine in the range of 260° to 275° F. which is about 
40° to 45° hotter than natural rubber. We try to keep 
natural rubber below 245 ° F. 


Question No. 3— Has there been any test developed 
to determine when the age of neoprene reaches an 
“over-age” condition which results in poor processi- 
bility ? 


Answered by Mr. Millard: If uncompounded neo- 
prene is in question then the answer is that no gen- 
erally accepted test is used. However, any one inter- 
ested in this problem could easily set up such a test, 
setting the standards according to the limits the manu- 
facturing equipment or commodity being made could 
tolerate. 

A scorch test, using a standard recipe, with a short, 
low-temperature cure, say 10 min. at 5 Ibs., then run- 
ning tensiles and elongation, should be of value. Stand- 
ards could be set on modulus. 

Since over-age neoprene also increases in plasticity, 
a plasticity test such as a Mooney or Williams should 
be of value. Again, since satisfactory processibility 
varies with type and condition of equipment, standards 
should be worked out for each case. 

All of this, however, is a backhanded way of meeting 
the basic problem. Any of the above tests would be 
needed or of value only if over-age neoprene is a re- 
current problem. This should’not be the case. Ordering 
of neoprene should be scheduled so that it is used 
within three months and no trouble will occur. For the 
infrequent case which might occur, any indication of 
trouble from old neoprene should mean diverting all 
neoprene from that shipment to less exacting processes 
or commodities. 


Question No. 4— What are the primary differences 
between processing of GR-S, neoprene and natural 
rubber stocks for high speed extrusion for continuous 
vulcanization ? 


Answered by Mr. Cox: (a) Comparison of GR-S with 
Smoked Sheet—1. Crude GR-S is much more difficult 
to break down or plasticize than natural rubber. Best 
results are obtained when GR-S is masterbatched with 
a filler such as zinc oxide or carbon black to aid in the 
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mechanical break-down of the GR-S nerve and with the 
addition of peptizing agents for chemical plasticizing. 
Masterbatching of natural rubber is only necessary in 
high rubber content stocks and where very thin wall 
insulation is required. 

2. GR-S stocks reach higher temperatures in the same 
period of mixing time, therefore better cooling of the 
mixing equipment is desirable. 

3. Fillers, particularly zinc oxide, are more difficult to 
disperse in GR-S stocks. 

4. GR-S stocks normally require higher screw speeds 
and higher head temperatures. Due to the shortness of 
the. unvulcanized stock at high temperature, best ex- 
trusion is obtained at die size or with a slight swell. 
Natural rubber stocks on the other hand are commonly 
insulated with a slight draw. 

5. More accelerator is required to obtain the desired 
cure with GR-S stocks causing them to be more sus- 
ceptible to scorch. 

6. GR-S stocks when prepared for high speed extru- 
sion are often tacky causing sticking on the mill rolls 
which requires constant attention of the operator to 
prevent transferring to the back roll. 

7. GR-S stocks are much softer when cold. This 
results in a reduction of mill roll and shear plate break- 
age during the warm-up period. 

8. We have found the mixing time required for the 
preparation of a GR-S 56% RHC by volume stock for 
dual extrusion of a .026-inch wall of insulation at an 
extrusion rate of 2.45 cubic feet of compound per hour 
is 21 minutes per cubic foot of compound prepared, 
whereas a 50% RHC by volume, rubber stock to do 
the same job only requires 14 minutes per cubic foot, or 
approximately two-thirds the time required for GR-S 
stock. 

(b) Comparison of Neoprene with GR-S and Natural 
Rubber—1. Neoprene stocks are much more heat sensi- 
tive than either GR-S or crude rubber stocks and for 
this reason cannot be mixed or worked too long at any 
one mixing stage. Neoprene stocks have the habit of 
curing slowly all the time they are at elevated tempera- 
tures regardless of whether the curing agents have been 
added or not. Best results are obtained when the tem- 
perature at any mixing or working stage does not ex- 
ceed 210° F. and is cooled to 100° F. or lower as soon 
as possible after each mixing or working period. 

2. Neoprene stocks require better cooling of the 
mixing equipment than either GR-S or natural rubber 
to prevent setting up in process. 

3. The heat sensitiveness of neoprene stocks make 
them very difficult if not impossible to strain. 

4. Due to the short stage mixing periods required to 
maintain low mixing temperatures, it is sometimes 
difficult to get good dispersion of some fillers in neo- 
prene stocks. 

5. Mixing time for neoprene is less than that required 
for either GR-S or natural rubber. Masterbatching is 
not required. We have found that the time required 
for the preparation of a neoprene 50% RHC by volume 
stock for extrusion of .020-inch wall of insulation at an 
extrusion rate of .86 cubic feet per hour is 9.3 minutes 
per cubic foot of compound prepared. Time required 
for the preparation of a 57% RHC rubber stock for 
the same job is 18.7 minutes per cubic foot. Prepara- 
tion time required for jacket stocks for extrusion at a 
rate of 2.08 cubic feet per hour is as follows: GR-S 
Stock, 19.4 minutes per cubic foot; Neoprene Stock, 
/ minutes per cubic foot. 
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Extra Copies of Panel Discussion 


For those desiring additional copies of the 
Panel Discussion on Processing of Natural 
and Synthetic Rubber, copies of this issue 
of RUBBER AGE may be obtained at the 
regular price of 35c per copy until March 
15, 1947, and 50c per copy thereafter. Send 
remittance to 


Circulation Manager, Rubber Age, 
250 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 











Summarizing, GR-S and neoprene stocks require 
more attention and better cooling than natural rubber 
stocks. The mixing time required for neoprene stocks 
is approximately one-half that of natural rubber stacks, 
while GR-S stocks require approximately one and one- 
half as much time as that required for natural rubber. 


Question No. 5— What has been done on development 
of equipment for the simultaneous extrusion of two 
types of stocks into a single unit? 


Answered by Mr. Allen: No development work on 
co-extruded stocks has been attempted by the machinery 
manufacturers, but the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
and the U. S. Rubber Co. have developed such a head. 
Should the question deal with the application of a 
colored stock to wires and cables or a trade-mark to a 
finished product, it is usually applied by means of an 
auxiliary tuber attached to the die head. 


Question No. 6— How effective is the Garvey die in 
the laboratory to determine the extrusion processi- 
bility in the plant? 

Answered by Mr. Millard: The Garvey die in the 

laboratory is effective in determining extrusion proces- 

sibility in the plant only within certain limits. It offers 

a means of determining smoothness of finish and it also 

offers a comparative method of grading extrusion 

speeds on medium and better grade compounds that 
depend solely on the tubing machine for the rate of 
production. 

In processes where a material such as hose or wire is 
being covered at high speeds and a takeaway mechanism 
is a factor, the Garvey die has limited value, or no 
value. First, it does not give any indication of ability to 
withstand scorching or blistering during sustained ex- 
truding at high speeds ranging from 100 to 800 feet per 
minute. Again, since the takeaway mechanism is usually 
running faster than the extruder, the stock must be 
capable of stretching in the raw and the Garvey die 
does not show this up. 

All-reclaim, or low grade stocks which do not feed 
readily in the tuber, are not suitable for evaluation by 
this method. The non-uniformity in feed is highly 
magnified in a laboratory set-up and results in erratic 
tests which are of no value. . 

Again, the Garvey die used in the laboratory is 
operating under ideal and highly controlled conditions 
using small size tubers. The results cannot always be 
corroborated when applied to factory conditions using 
larger tubers (delivering larger volumes of stock), 
tubers in various stages of wear, and conditions not 
nearly as well controlled as in the laboratory. 











SEES Qo papas 


Season's Greetings 


Ci sot twelve months representing the first full 


peacetime year since the end of the war, have witnessed 
many a thers event in the industrial world. Even at 
this late date industry is still beset with numerous prob 


lems, unforeseen at war’s end, which continue to delay 


the return of normal activity. The rubber industry, for 


example, still faces shortages of its basic raw material 
and numerous chemicals and compounding ingredients 
Nevertheless, looki ng back at the holocaust of the w ar, 
and considering the economic and political difficulties of 
most of the other nations of the world, we in the 
United States have a good deal to be thankful for and 
can look forward to the future with optimism and con 
fidence. On the occasion of this holiday season, the staff 
of RupBer AGE and Rupser Rep Book wish to express 
their best wishes to their friends for a completely 
happy and prosperous 1947 

THE PUBLISHERS 


* 


HE communique issued 


b the 
Holland { tal ‘ fter its 
Conference 


Rubber Study 
five-day 
conference at The Hague 
in Holland the week of 
November 25th. the third such conference held by the 
group, was statistical in nature. Its major conclusion 
pointed up the fact that despite increasing optimism on 
the part of rubber-consuming nations, based on reports 
in the last few months, factual data indicates clearly 
that there will be a world shortage of natural rubber 
during the coming year, most pronounced in the first 
half of that year 
conference indicate a possibility of some 


Final figures produced during the 
200.000 
long tons of natural rubber, of which approximately 
500,000 tons will reach the United States. 

Based on the figures contained in the official com 
munique, it seems evident that insofar as the United 
States is concerned the production of approximately 
900,000 tons of synthetic rubber is a requirement for 
1947. Although consumption of rubber, both natural 
and synthetic, is expected to drop somewhat from the 
record 1,000,000 tons which will be consumed this year, 
consumption in 1947 is still expected to reach about 
950,000 tons. If we can expect only 500,000 tons of 
natural rubber, then obviously s,athetic rubber must 
make up the balance. If natural rubber must continue 
to be doled out equitably to domestic rubber manu fac- 
turers, based on an insufficient supply, then the specifi- 
cation controls now contained in Rubber Order R-1 
must be continued for an indefinite period of time. 


The statistical position as outlined at The Hague 
would also seem to indicate that the return of free 
trading in rubber, again insofar as the United States 
is concerned, must be postponed for the time being 
\ccording to George Tisdale, vice president of the 
L. S. Rubber Co., and one of the American advisors 
at the Holland conference, discussions at The Hague 
and in London “developed information that until natu- 
ral rubber is adequate supply such a move in the 
United States could only result in speculation and 
higher costs.” Mr. 
press conference held immediately after his return that 
the offer of higher prices for natural rubber would 
have little, if any, influence on increasing production, 
since food and labor are the principal bottlenecks. 


Tisdale pointed out in a special 


However, according to the figures emanating from 
the conference, estimated world consumption of natural 
rubber in 1947 has been set at 1,700,000 long tons. 
Since world production has been gauged at 1,200,000 
tons for 1947, and only 500,000 tons will reach the 
United States, that means that the rest of the world 
will consume 700,000 tons of natural rubber in that 
year. This would indicate that consumption in the rest 
of the world, other than the United States, is almost 
double that of prewar days and is almost equal to our 
own greatly increased consumption. Some doubt might 
be expressed as to the ability of the rest of the world 
to reach such a consumption figure. 

There is a definite question mark in the conclusions 
drawn at the Holland conference, and that is in regard 
to the figure of 500,000 tons of natural rubber which 
the United States can expect during 1947, Since the 
Combined Rubber Committee, which formerly allocated 
rubber to the various rubber-consuming nations, will 
not function next year, and since free trading, even 
though limited by numerous restrictions, has been 
restored by the British and will soon be restored by the 
Dutch and the French, the United States must secure 
its natural rubber direct from the rubber producers 
themselves. Is it not possible that we will secure a 
greater amount than 500,000 tons? Is it not feasible 
that the British, Dutch and French, greatly in need of 
dollar exchange, will see to it that more rubber reaches 
this country? Is it not within the realm of possibility 
that the rest of the world will not reach a total con- 
sumption of 700,000 tons of natural rubber? It seems 
premature at this stage to say that the United States 
will receive only 500,000 tons of natural rubber during 
1947, unless agreements of some sort between the 
producing and consuming countries were reached at 
The Hague which were not revealed by the official 


communique. 
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RUBBER STUDY GROUP FORESEES SYNTHETIC 
AS FACTOR FOR AT LEAST NEXT TWO YEARS 


HE major conclusion reached by the International Rubber Study Group as 
a result of a five-day conference held at The Hague in Holland from No- 
vember 25 to 29, the third such meeting held by the group, was that synthetic 
rubber production in the United States will be a necessary factor in making 


over-all world production of rubber meet the estimated demand. 


This con- 


clusion was contained in a special communique from the meeting released in 


London on November 29 by the British Board of Trade. 


Delegates from the 


United States, Great Britain, France and the Netherlands attended the con 
ference, the American delegation being led by Donald D. Kennedy, chief 


of the International Resources Division of the Department of State. 


Asso- 


ciate delegates included P. W. Litchfield, John L. Collyer, A. L. Viles, Alan 


L. Grant, E. 
William T. Phillips. 

In its communique, the Rubber Study 
Group estimated that 1946 production of 
rubber will amount to between 1,700,000 
and 1,800,000 long tons, including 940,- 
000 tons of synthetic rubber, and that 
consumption will reach 1,600,000 tons 
This consumption estimate allowed no 
nargin for stockpiling or increases in 
working stocks which would easily ab 
sorb much if not all the excess produc- 
tion of the year. However, it was pointed 
out, the widening margin of production 
over consumption may eventually cause 
disequilibrium in rubber markets 

The Group also estimated that con 
sumption of rubber in 1947 will rise to 
1,700,000 tons, with a levelling off to 1.- 
675,00U tons in 1948. At the same time 
it predicted that natural rubber produc- 
tion will probably rise to 1,200,000 tons 
in 1947 and 1,500,000 tons in 1948, giving 
a total world potential production of na 
tural and synthetic rubber of approxi 
mately 2,000,000 tons 

It was emphasized, however, that the 
disequilibrium between the productive ca- 
pacity of the world and its consumption 
which was foreseen at the very first 
meeting pf the group is, while not an- 
ticipated for 1947, still contemplated as 
a possibility in the course of two or three 
years 


Estimates Are Optimistic 


Considerable optimism prevailed at the 
five-day conference with regard to the 
production of natural rubber. A spokes- 
man for the Netherlands predicted that 
350,000 tons would be exported from 
Indonesia in 1947. Borneo, Sumatra and 
lava were reported to be currently pro- 
ducing at the rate of 22,000 tons per 
month French Indo- 
China were placed at 30,000 tons, with 
that figure considered téo low if labor 
conditions during 1947 are at all favor- 


able 


Estimates for 
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Delegates to the conference were in 
general agreement that the cost price of 
natural rubber will be difficult to calcu- 
late for the next two years or until a rice 
surplus can again be accumulated in rub- 
ber-producing areas. The price of rice 
has a direct bearing on rubber costs and 
rice quotations reflect the political state 
of the area concerned; therefore, so long 
as unrest exists there can be little hope 
for stability in rice or rubber 

Other Conference Reports 


With regard to the eventual competi- 
tive angle between natural and synthetic 
rubber, the communique indicated that 
for some uses one kind of rubber may be 
preferable to another, but there will be 
an area of competition in which either 
kind is suitable and manufacturers are 
likely to be guided in their preference 
by the relative costs of the two mate- 
rials 

In other cases, however, national policy 
may determine the amount of synthetic 
and natural rubber used. That might 
mean, for instance, that the United States 
would use synthetic rubber in order to 
utilize its war-expanded synthetic rubber 
plants, while Britain might lean toward 
natural rubber in which the country has 
a heavy financial and productive inter- 
est 

The group approved a tentative plan 
for its fourth meeting to be held in Paris 
early next summer, with final decision 
as to time and place to be determined in 
the future. It was also decided to recom- 
mend that henceforth all countries sub- 
stantially interested in rubber be invited 
to attend the meetings of the group. Ac- 
cordingly, it is expected that the Paris 
meeting will have a much broader rep- 
resentation. 





Nothing was done during the confer- 
ence to clarify the relations between the 
London rubber markets and other mar 
kets in which free trading is now per 
mitted and which are somewhat compli- 
cated by exchange controls. It was in 
dicated that within the limit of the same 
controls France will permit free trading 
in rubber after the first of the year 

Prior to the opening of the conference, 
Dr. Pieter Honig, deputy director of the 
Department of Economic Affairs of the 
Netherlands Government, and head of the 
Dutch delegation of the Rubber Study 
Group, issued a statement urging estab 
lishment of a new international rubber 
control plan which would permit working 
out an arrangement between producers of 
natural and synthetic rubber. He ad 
vocated this plan “as the only solution 
of the problem of potential over-produc 
tion.” 


Report on American Consumption 


In connection with the communique 
issued by the Rubber Study Group, it 1s 
interesting to note that according to the 
latest report of the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association, issued on November 
29, it now seems definite that the United 
States will consume over 1,000,000 tons 
of rubber this year. Consumption of 
rubber, both natural and synthetic, for 
the first nine months of the year 
amounted to 750,281 long tons. Septem 
ber consumption was 89,812 tons, as com 
pared with 89,891 tons in August. 

A breakdown of the figures indicates 
that the American rubber manufacturing 
industry consumed 584,220 long tons of 
synthetic rubber and 166,061 tons of 
natural rubber for the January-Septem- 
ber, 1946, period. In addition, a total of 
200,739 tons of reclaimed rubber were 
consumed. Of the synthetic rubber con 
sumed in the period, 487,815 tons were 
GR-S, 60,556 tons were Butyl rubber, 
31,567 were neoprene, and 4,282 tons 
consisted of the nitrile rubbers. The 
report pointed out that only 648,500 tons 
of rubber were consumed in the entire 
vear of 1940, the previous peacetime rec- 
ord. 

According to a report from Singapore, 
rubber shipments from Malaya in No 
vember totalled 79,650 long tons, includ- 
ing 20,200 tons destined for the United 
Kingdom and 53,023 tons for the United 
States. A recent report from Malaya 
also indicated that some 96,000,000 
pounds of rubber, which sold for $26,- 
500,000, were collected from Japanese 
dumps after the liberation of Malaya 
Disposal of these funds must await the 
eventual peace treaty with Japan. 





Changes in Rubber Order 


Continuing to reflect the improved po 
United 

States, a further change was authorized 
in Rubber Order R-1 by the-CPA Rub- 
Under 
the terms of Rubber Order R-l, as 
Amended November 15, 1946, 36 addi 


tional types of produ 


sition of rubber supply in the 


ber Division on November 15 


ts may now be 
, 


made with me natural rubber, the 


amount of natural rubber which may be 
used in 28 other products was increased, 
and manufacturers of another 121 items 
are now permitted to use as high a per 
centage of butyl rubber as they wish 


The new specincations tor products, 
contained in Appendix I of the Rubber 
Order as reissued, permit an increase 
of about 1% in the amount of natural 
rubber which now may be used. They 
authorize the use each month, either for 
consumption or for improvement of in 


ventory, of 38,000 long tons of natural 
rubber, 52,000 tons of GR-S, and 7,000 
tons of GR-] Present schedules of ne 
oprene, both dry and latex, and the ni 
trile rubbers 


ll for the production of 


approximately 6,000 long tons of these 
rubbers per mont! 

All reterence t chlorinated natural 
rubber has been eliminated from the or 
der and from Appendix I because this 
material is now considered a_ finished 
product In general, restrictions on the 
manutacture of rubl belting have been 
relaxed, although 1 st types of belting 
are still limited is to the amounts of 


natural rubber permitted. Conveyor and 
elevator belts are permitted 35 per cent 
natural rubber Che r of belting 
must be black except when for use in 


contact with unpackaged food 


Butyl in New Products 


Previously, with only minor exceptions, 
all butyl rubber has beer 


the production of inner tubes for tires 


inneled into 


Improvement of the supply of butyl and 
the availability of more natural rubber 
for inner tubes permits the use of butyl 
in new products. In addition, any manu 
tacturer may now use 200 pounds per 
month for experimental purposes without 


specihc autuorization. Formerly, only 25 
pounds were allowed 
Heretofore, 25 pounds cf natural rub 


ber latex per month were permitied for 
experimentation in products other than 
cement In the because of the 
extreme shortness of supply, no natural 


rubber latex will be permitted for ex- 


tuture, 


perimentation except on appeal. All re 
strictions in the use of GR-S for ex- 
perimentation have been removed 

Items which are now permitted the use 
of some natural rubber include axle 
bumpers, rubber 
combs, pipe bits, serving trays, insulator 
tubing, mucilage spreaders, wringer 
rolls, baby carriage topping, hospital 
sheeting, and ear plugs. Changes in the 
permissible amount of natural rubber to 
be used covered, among otiier items, 
brake lining, hard rubber tubing, all 
printing rubber products, rubber-covered 


bowling balls, hard 


340 


industrial rolls, bathing caps, sponge for 
all purposes, rubber tape, and rubber 
bands. As indicated, the use of butyl 
rubber was approved for numerous prod- 
ucts 


Other Changes in Order 


On November 29 CPA 
amendment to Appendix II to Rubber Or- 
der R-1, authorizing some increases, re- 
quiring a negligible amount of rubber, in 
eight minor changes. Other changes 
made were for the purpose of clarifying 
the language of the Appendix and did 
not affect its provisions. 

Under the terms of Amendment No. 1 
to Rubber Order R-1, as Amended No- 
vember 15, 1946, issued on November 29, 
new automobiles delivered after Decem 
ber 16 can carry spare tires and tubes 
This decision, long opposed by tire deal- 


issued an 


ers and distributors, was reported to have 
been based on record tire production. In 
cidentally, according to CPA, the output 
of passenger car tires in October reached 
6,700,000 units, a gain of 14% over the 
5,900,000 units produced in September 


Standard Plasticizer ODN 


A new plasticizer, known as Plasticizer 
ODN, has been introduced by the Stand- 
ard Chemical Co., Akron, for use in the 
compounding of nitrile rubbers and the 
various vinyl resins. The plasticizer is 
particularly recommended by the company 


for use in the nitrile rubbers wl 


ere high 
elongation, low Durometer hardness, re- 
silience, and good low temperature flexi 


bility are requirements. Properties of 


the plasticizer, which chemically is octa 
decene nitrile, include a specific gravity 
of 0.83, a flash point ranging from 350 
to 358° F., a vapor pressure at 210° F 
of 0.1, a boiling range from 640° to 
680° F., and a freeze point ranging from 


? 


33° to 38° F 


Huber Appoints E. J. Geise 


The appointment of Edward J. Geise 
to its technical service staff has been an 
nounced by J. M. Huber, Inc., New York 
Mr. Geise, a chemical engineering gradu- 
ate of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
has been associated with the U. S. Rub- 
ber Co. for the past ten years at the 
Naugatuck (Conn.) Footwear Plant, last 
serving as chief chemist of that plant 
During the war period, Mr. Geise organ- 
ized and directed two seminar courses in 
rubber technology at Yale University 
for the War Training Program. He also 
served as a member of the Rubber Foot- 
wear GR-S Technical Committee 


Cooper Withdraws Registration 


The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion reported on November 26 that a 
number of companies had withdrawn reg- 
istration statements filed with the Com- 
mission because of unsettled market con- 
ditions. The registration recently filed 
by the Cooper Tire & Rubber Co. was 
one of those withdrawn. 


PASSENGER TIRE PRODUCTION 
RISES 1.35°0 IN SEPTEMBER 


Production of passenger car tires by 
American manufacturers in September 
rose 1.35% over the previous month, in- 
creasing from 5,790,850 units to 5,869,047 
units, according to the latest statistical 
report of the Rubber Manufacturers As- 
sociation. For the first nine months of 
1946, production was estimated at 47,- 
320,982 units, as compared with 17,049,233 
units produced during the corresponding 
period of the previous year 

Output of truck and bus tires totaled 
1,364,004 units in September, an increase 
of 8% over the 1,263,016 units produced 
during August, while production for the 
first three-quarters of 1946 amounted to 
11,391,012 units, as contrasted to the 
13,228,729 unit output of the similar pe- 
riod of 1945. Total producti nm of auto- 
motive pneumatic casings in September 
increased 2.54% over the previous month, 
rising from 7,053,866 units to 7,233,051 
units, while total output for the first nine 
months of 1946 was reported at 58,711,994 
units, as compared with 30,277,962 units 
for the corresponding period of 1945 

September production of passenger car, 
truck and bus tubes totaled 7,286,936 units, 
against 7,032,135 units produced in Au- 
gust, an increase of 3.62%, while the 
nine-month output of 1946 rose to 53,661,- 
278 units from the 29,345,263 units pro 
duced during the similar period of the 
previous year 

September shipments of passenger car 
tires amounted to 5,62 units, an in- 
crease of 2.41% over the 5,493,075 units 
shipped in August, while inventories at 
the end of September increased 13.01% 
over the previous month, from 2,288,409 
units to 2,586,035 units. Shipments of 
truck and bus tires declined from 1,331, 
460 units in August to 1,316,978 units in 
while 
inventories increased 9.24%, from 718,031 
units at the end of August to 784,347 
units at the end of September. 

Passenger car, truck and bus tube ship 
ments totaled 6,734,792 units in Septem- 
ber, 

537 units shipped during the previous 
month, while end-of-September inven 


5,632 
S 


September, a decrease of 1.09%, 


a decrease of 2.82% over the 6,930, 


tories increased 12.87% over inventories 
at the end of August, rising from 
3,928,912 units to 4,434,596 units 

Out of total factory shipment of pas- 
senger car tires for the first nine months 
of 1946. amounting to 46,450,166 units, 
7,075,282 units were shipped to auto- 
mobile companies for original equipment 
and only 429,164 units were shipped for 
export, leaving a balance shipped for do- 
mestic replacement purposes of 38,945,720 
tires. This compares with the replace 
ment figure for the first nine months of 
the previous year of 16,110,426 passenger 
car tires. 

The report covered only automotive 
pneumatic casings and inner tubes. It 
did not include figures on solid rubber 
tires or on pneumatic tires for motor- 
cycles, bicycles, farm, industrial, or avi- 
ation equipment. 
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BABCOCK & WILCOX REPORTS ON 
USE OF BUTADIENE EQUIPMENT 


Reco:nmendations for more effective 
use of 27% chromium-iron equipment 
employed in making butadiene from 
petroleum are contained in a series of 
reports prepared recently by the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Tube Co., 85 Liberty 
St. New York 6, N. Y. These recom- 
mendations are based on studies origin- 
ally made for the Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany, now the Office of Rubber Reserve, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Laboratory tests were conducted by 
Babcock & Wilcox under the supervision 
of H. D. Newell, chief metallurgist of 
the company, and pilot plant and plant 
exposure tests were made by the operat- 
ing companies participating in the Metals 
Research Program. It was found that 
the relative chemical inertness of the 
27% alloy under alternate reducing and 
oxidizing conditions, such as are en- 
countered in the catalytic dehydrogena- 
tion of N-butane, warranted the use of 
this material for equipment for making 
butadiene 

Up to the present, its use in these 
processes has been confined primarily 
to preheater tubes, process piping or 
liners for such piping, headers, “snake” 
tubes, and catalyst tubing fittings in de- 
hydrogenation plants using unit or tubu- 
lar type catalyst case constructions. Some 
of the alloy also has been used for pro- 
tection tubes of thermocouples measur- 
ing catalyst bed temperatures, for cata- 
lyst support screens and plates in vessel 
reactors, and for sheets or baffles in 
catalyst vessels to prevent gas infiltra- 
tion back of the refractory linings. 

Service examinations by Babcock & 
Wilcox mainly involved 27% chromium- 
iron tubing removed from butane dehy- 
drogenation service. An attempt was 
made to correlate the characteristics ob- 
served under actual service with the 
data established previously under care- 
fully controlled laboratory conditions. 

The company feels that, in general, 
embrittlement, due to the sigma phase 
precipitation or “885° F. embrittlement” 


ct 


(or both), appears to be the one most 
deleterious factor curtailing the useful 
life of this alloy in hydrogenation plants. 
Sigma phase is a brittle intermetallic 
iron-chromium compound which forms 
in alloys containing more than 25% 
chromium on long heating in the range 
from about 950 to 1250° F. Its precipi- 
tation causes increased hardness and 
drastic loss of ductile properties. 

Recommendations have been made 
concerning subjects such as welding re- 
pairs, avoidance of notches, elimination 
of shock stresses, elimination of 885° F. 
embrittlement, and heat treatment to 
remove sigma phase. 

For welding, Babcock & Wilcox sug- 
gests the use of a nickel-bearing austeni- 
tic or partially austenitic welding elec- 
trode. The material should be preheated 
before welding, the stress relieved at 
1300° F. immediately afterwards, fol- 
lowed by rapid cooling. 

Avoidance of sharp notches and re- 
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entrant angles in design or repair, as 
well as folds, nicks, scratches or stamp- 
ing of numbers is recommended by the 
company. Shock stresses should also be 
avoided, but if required, should be per- 
formed when metal is at 555° F. or 
higher. The use of copper gaskets on 
certain types of flanges and hand hole 
fitting seats has helped maintain tight, 
leak-proof joints. Graphite, applied to 
threads and contact areas of bolted fit- 
tings, is said to reduce galling and stick- 
ing. 

In order to avoid 885°F. embrittlement, 
the company advocates relatively rapid 
cooling after service through the 1100 
to 700° F. range. Below 700° F., the 
cooling should be more moderate. Sigma 
phase may be removed by heating for 
not less than one hour at a minimum 
temperature of 1500° F., and quickly 
cooled through the. range of 1100 to 
700° F., so as to avoid the 885° F. em- 
brittlement. 

Control of regeneration procedures at 
all times is prescribed to prevent over- 
heating. An excessive temperature is de- 
scribed as one that is high enough for 
carburization of the metal, which prob- 
ably means temperatures in excess of 
about 1700° F. Ordinarily, the maximum 
temperature reached during ncrmal op- 
erations of dehydrogenation should not 
exceed about 1350° F. except during 
the heat treatment for sigma phase re- 
moval. 


Duroflex Re-Named Plastiiiex 


Calresin Corp., 8564 West Washington 
Blvd., Culver City, Calif., has announced 
that the name of its new rubber-like 
plastic has been changed from Duroflex 
to Plastiflex. Development of Duroflex, 
now Plastiflex, was first announced sev- 
eral months ago. At that time, it was 
believed that the material was most 
suitable for use in making flexible molds 
in which other plastics, ceramics, plaster, 
cement, low-temperature metal alloys, 
and wax could be formed into useful 
shapes by casting. According to the com- 
pany, it now appears that the new 
thermoplastic may have even greater 
possibilities as an injection molding com- 
pound which can be used to make rub- 
ber-like balls and other flexible play- 
things for children, plus numerous 
household and business gadgets. 


Correction 


In the article “Acetylene Black in Rub- 
ber,” by G. Benson, which appeared in 
our January, 1946, issue, reference was 
made to the fact that it is possible to 
calculate dimensions of the crystallites 
in carbon blacks from a study of dif- 
fraction patterns. The crystallite volume 
of Shawinigan black was indicated to 
be about 4.5 w*. The author has since 
advised that it should have been shown 
as 18 n°. 








APPLICATIONS OF RUBBER IN CURRENT AUTOMOTIVE CONSTRUCTION 
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Use of rubber in automotive construc- 
tion has been constantly increasing dur- 
ing recent years until in today’s new cars 
there are approximately 265 places in 
which it is employed to give greater pas- 
senger comfort and longer service to the 
automobile. In the sketch above, pre- 


[Prepared by The 8 F. Goodrich Company} 


pared by the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
23 specific applications are indicated. 
Goodrich believes that its Torsilastic rub- 
ber spring will be utilized in cars of the 
future, thus again extending the use of 
rubber in various types of automotive 
construction. 
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COLLIER, WATERS AND WILSON 
HEAD NEW YORK RUBBER GROUP 
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Greenup Heads R. |. Group 
H. W 


Greenup, of the Pilgrim Latex 


Thread Co., Fall River, Mass., is been 
i ed preside ol the IX he le Islar | 
Rubber Club fi the ¢ ing year Ata 
eetin held November 14, at the 


Davol Rubber Ce were candidates 


the positior and Mr. Springer was 


clected president by a close margin. Sub 
equent!l 1 meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Group, Mr. Springet 
resigned and by a unanimous vote of the 
mmittee Mr. Greenup was chosen t 

| the office president for 1947. At the 

eeting, Howard T. Fulton, of the Klei 

tone Rubber Co., Warren, R. I.. was 
lecte secretary-treasurer, and the fol 
Ving were elected as members of the 

( ve CL ommiuttec S. I. Strickhouser, 

F. J. Lake, D. C. Scott, Jr., F. S. Bart 


lett. M. 3. Elem. C. F. Hoover, F. Bw 
ringer. L. T. Wilson, and H. EF 


Mur \pproximately 65 members and 
uests attended the meeting, which heard 
in address 1! Some Aspects of the 
tussian Situation” by Lex King Souter 


Division to Meet in Cleveland 


| as been officially announced that 

< Division o} Rubber ( her 
A.C.S., will hold its Spring Meeti t 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesda May 
6, 27 and 28, in Cleveland, O Head 
juarters for the Division will be main 
tare at the Hotel Cleveland Che cus 
ry banquet will be held on Tuesda 
vening, May 27, at some as vet undesig 
ated hotel \. I. Brandt, general sales 


anager of the B. F. Goodrich Chemical 


is general chairman of the meeting 


Planning Seiberling Memorial 


\ living memorial to the late C. W 


Seiberling, formerly first vice-president 


Rubber Co., is being 


Akron 


1 
} 
I 


the Seiberling 
citizens in 
general counsel of the 
Rubber Co., has been 


mSeiberiing 


he job of deciding on the type of me 


REYNOLDS, PATRICK, CAPEN 
HEAD BOSTON RUBBER GROUP 


The election of officers was one of the 
features of the Winter Meeting and An- 
nual Christmas Party of the Boston 
Rubber Group, held on December 6 at 
the Copley Plaza Hotel in Boston, Mass 
The following 
Chairman, Charles F 
bridge Rubber) ; Vice-Chairman, Richard 
K. Patrick (Vulplex) ; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Bernard H. Capen (Tyer Rubber). 
In addition, Owen Brown (Cabot) and 
(Boston Woven Hose) 
Executive 

( Goodall 


Sanford), thie retiring chairt an, 


ofhcers were named: 


Reynolds (Cam 


Harry Sutton 
were elected members of the 
Committee lames R. Geenty 
auto 
matically becomes a membe1 that com- 
mittee 
During the business session of the 
meeting, which was attended | over 500 
members and guests, Mr. Patrick, secre- 
tary-treasurer for the current year, re 
ported that the group’s funds as of De 
cember 1, 1946, amounted Paid 
membership was reported at 685. A spe 


resulted in the de- 


o $1,851 


cial referendum vote 


cision to raise dues from the present 
$1.00 to $2.00 per year Consideration 
to the choice of holding meetings in the 
late afternoon, as some local rubber 
groups now do, or in the evening as in 


the past, resulted verwhelming 


7 lis t n 


continue oldaimneg e meetings 


decision 


in the evening 


t! 
The featured speaker 
John Shackleton, of the Tech 
nical Service Division, Plastics Depart 
ment, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & ( 


Discussing 


evening 


was Dr 


“Polyethylene,” with whicl 
he has been connected since its introduc 
Shackleton 


de velopment by Im 


tion in this country, Dz: 
briefly 


perial 


traced its 
Chemical 
and told ot some ot its uses during the 


Industries in England 


war, particularly its applications in higl 


frequency cable for radar and, later, 
coaxial cable 
The speaker also discussed some f 


the newer uses of this new type plastic, 
including applications in packaging and 
tank linings. The manufacture of Poly 
ethylene films was constantly expanding, 
he stated, with films as thin as 2 to 4 
mils now being commercially produced 

Shackletor 


properties ot Polvethylene, 


In concluding his talk, Dr 
utlined the 


including impact strength, water absorp 


tion, moistureproofness, chemical resist 
ance, and electrical properties, and com 
pared each of these properties with those 


of other plastic materials. The rigidity 


of the material, he said, was midway 
between the rigid and non-rigid plastics 


The meeting was concluded with the 


presentation of an excellent stage 


show 
and the distribution of prizes, consisting 
f bottles of liquor, to holders of lucky 


number tickets 


Seats with Airfoam cushioning will 
soon be installed in the press box and 
most sections of the Yankee Stadium it 


New York City 


7S 

w 
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SMITH YEAR-END STATEMENT 
SEES CONTINUED SHORTAGES 


Although the rubber industry produced 
a record peacetime volume of goods in 
1946 and is expected to repeat this per- 
formance, or better it, in 1947, the pent- 
up demand for rubber products is such 
that shortages will continue for many 
months, according to a year-end state- 
ment issued by Herbert E. Smith, presi- 
dent of the U. S. Rubber Co. High- 
lights of Mr. Smith’s statement follow 
herewith: 

Indications are that final sales figures 
will show that the industry in 1946 pro- 
duced goods valued at $2.3 billion, which 
was more than double the volume of 1940, 
the previous record year of wholly peace- 
time output. It is estimated that sales i 
1947 will be $2.3 to $2.5 billion. 

The demand for tires is still greate: 
than the supply and dealers find it im- 
possible to build up inventories. This 
situation will probably continue during 
the first 3 to 6 months of 1947 but during 
the second half supply is expected to be 
more adequate. 

Rubber footwear, both waterproof and 
canvas, is being produced in increasingly 
large quantities but it will be some 
months before depleted retail stocks are 
brought up to normal levels. 

The demand for rubber clothing and 
coated fabrics will continue to 
supply for many months. The supply of 
golf balls and bathing caps will remain 


€ xceed 


tight, although these articles will appear 
in ntuch larger numbers than in 1946 
Lastex yarn will be short in the first 
part of the year, but will be more plenti 
ful in the latter half. Industrial prod- 
ucts such as belting and hose, for whicl 
demand still far exceeds supply, probably 
will be short all year. 

In 1947, for the first time in four 
years, the industry will use more natural 
rubber than synthetic. Consumption of 
natural is expected to be about 51 per 
cent of the total This 


22 per cent in 1946 


compares with 


Total consumption of rubber by the 
United States in 1947 is estimated at 
980,000 tons, of which 502,000 tons will 
be natural and 478,000 tons various kinds 
f synthetic rubber. Consumption in this 
country in 1946 was slightly over one 


million tons. 


[he greater part of the 1947 tonnage 
will go into tires, which will be manu 
factured in almost as great quantities as 


utput reached record pro- 
portions In that vear, 88 million units, 
of which 66 million were passenger car 
ires, were expect 1 to be produced The 
1947 forecast is for a total of 80 million 


units, with 62 million for passenger cars 


\ new ¢ lition ot the booklet entitled 
cts and Figures About Atlanta” has 


by the Industrial 


“Fa 
beer 


Bureau « 


1 made available 
f the Atlanta Chamber of Com- 
Atlanta, Ga The booklet con 
tains statistics which reflect the develop- 


nent of the city through 1945 


merce, 
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Appointed Technical Director 





A. C. Simon 


A. C. Simon, chief chemist of the Fire 
stone Industrial Products Co., Nobles 
ville, Ind., for the past nine years, has 
been appointed technical director of the 
H. O. Canfield Co., Bridgeport, Conn 
In his new post, Mr. Simon will direct 
the company’s program of contemplated 
technological improvements of existing 
products, as well as new additions to its 
line of mechanical rubber goods. 


Ontario Group Hears Schoenfeld 


Dr. Frank K. Schoenfeld, technical di 
rector of the B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, was the principal 
speaker at the joint meeting of the On- 
tario Rubber Section and Wellington 
Waterloo Section of the Chemical Insti 
tute of Canada, held at the Walper House, 
November 14 


yrreceded by a visit t 


Kitchener, Ontario, on 
Phe meeting was 
the Naugatuck ( 
mira, Ontario In a talk on “American 
Rubbers,” Dr. Schoenfeld said that better 


synthetic rubbers than those now avail 


t 
' 
1 1 
I I 


emical plant at FE 


able have been produced, but will not be 
marketed until the proper processing 
equipment has been developed. Compar 


ing natural and synthetic rubber, he 
stated that GR-S is better in passenger 
car tires, but inferior in truck and bus 
tires. The speaker concluded with a dis 
cussion of his company’s products, de- 
claring that when Hycar and polyvinyl 
chloride are mixed, a non-bleeding com- 
pound is obtained which outwears leather 
12 to 1, while a mixture of phenoli 
resins and Hycar results in a_ product 
with wear resistance superior to leather. 
Dr. Schoenfeld also revealed that a new 

product, a saturated chemical 
vith rubber-like properties, requiring no 


(,oodrich 

vulcanization, and no anti-oxidants, and 

which will withstand heat up to 300° F 
ill soon be available 


BRITISH TIRE OUTPUT SET AT 
NEARLY 80,000,000 FOR WAR 


According to a report in a recent Issue 
Great 


of Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Britain’s tire industry produced nearly 
80,000,000 tires during the war. Of the 
total, 47,167,747 were bicycle tires and 
32,693,748 were heavy tires, including 
10,365,516 automobile tires, 13,761,903 
giant tires, 823,089 land and tractor tires, 
approximately 150,000 solid tires, and 
2,234,000 motorcycle tires. 

During 1940 and 1941, the British tire 
industry used 97.75% natural rubber, 
2% reclaimed rubber, and the remainder 
crumb rubber. By the time synthetic 
rubber came into adequate supply, the 
proportion of reclaim to new rubbe 
used had risen as high as 65%. By the 
end of 1943, use of synthetic rubber 
amounted to 16% of all the new rubber 


used for tires in Great Britain, and when 
the war ended it amounted to 72.5%. 


The British were reported to have 
found that casings of rayon were better 
than cotton in withstanding the greater 
heat generated by synthetic rubber. As 
. result, use of rayon in tires which stood 
at 0.7%, as compared with 99.3% for 
cotton in the early days of the war, ros¢ 
to 34.1%, 


war's end. 


against 65.9% for cotton, at 


Preview Firestone Films 


\ special preview of two new sound 
movies, one on “The Building of a Tire,” 
prepared by the Walt Disney Studios, and 
the other on “The 1946 Indianapolis 
Race,” was given by the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. to members of the press 
and other guests at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel in New York City on November 
20. Both well executed films, they are 
available from the company for showing 
other interested 


before rubber and 


groups. 


Philadelphia Meets January (0 


The next meeting of the Philadelphia 
Rubber Group will be held on Friday 
January 10, at Kugler’s Restaurant in 
Philadelphia, Penna. T. L. Williams, of 
the Rayon Division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., ‘will 
“Properties and Uses of Rayon.” 
for the meeting and dinner are $3.50 


speak on 


Ti kets 


each, and can be secured in advance fro1 
William Dunlap, Jr., c/o Lee Tire & 
Rubber Co., Conshohocken, Penna 


Buys Plant in St, Louis 


General Cable Corp. has announced 
the purchase from the War Assets Ad 
ministration of the plant, which it ope 
ited for the government during tl 
in St. Louis, Mo. 


announced recently the sale of its Paw 


eC Warf, 
The company also 
tucket, R. L., plant, as reported elsewher« 
in this issue, and its Buffalo, N. Y., plant 
It is also reported to be negotiating for 


the sale of its Rome, N , plant 








TALKS ON BACKRINDING AND LATEX FEATURE MEETING OF AKRON GROUP 


One of the largest crowds ever attend 
ng a meeting f the group, well over 
100 members and guests, put in an ap- 


nearanice it the Fall Meeting tf the 
Akron Rubber Group, held on November 
> at the Mavflower Hotel in Akron, 


Ohi The meeting wa sponsored” by 
the Rubber Chemicals Division of E. I 
du Pont le Nemot Ww Lr in conne 
tion wit the torma pen yt its new 
rubbe il i ited t 40 Eas 
Buchtel A Ak \ special 
cktail part ven by the Akron Brancl 
f the DuPont Rubber Chemicals Di 
ision, precede ‘ ‘ 

\ brief busine ‘ n was held, con 
lucted by laclh hk Moore (Standard 
Chemical ) uirmat the group. M1 
Moore | nted out that ulthoug! the 
group charged 1 embership dues, it 
was anxious to bri ts mailing list uy 
to date, and he urged all members of the 
ndustry wl wish to receive notices of 
neetings té ulvise the secretary, Dr 
Henry F. Palmer, 19 Mineola Ave., 
Akron 2, Ohio He also announced that 

} ] 


meetings of the group have been sched 


tled for February 1 and May 9 of next 


cal 

Mr Moore also appointed Ralph Ap 
pleby (DuPont) as chairman of the Pro 
gram Committee, to be assisted by J 
Fielding (Goodyear), H. Ebright (Fire 
stone), and H. Catt (Goodrich) R. H 
Crossley (Caldwell ( ) and J. Kerscher 
(Goodvear) were named members of the 
Publicity Committe It was announced 
that Walter Krant (Goodyear) and 
Earl Busenburg (Goodrich) had_ been 


lected members the Executive Com 
mittee 

Pointing out that although the Akror 
group had been in existence for many 
years it had no formal nstitution, the 
chairman stated that a special committee 
has been named to draw up such a consti 
tution for approval by the group in the 
near future This committee consists o 
R. Yohe (American Anode E. Sid- 
nell (Seiberling Latex). W. W. Vogt 
(Goodyear), and S. Kuykendahl (Fire 
stone ) Dy 
group, reported that as of November 20, 


? 
I 


Palmer, secretary of the 


Mr. Moore then introduced Harry E 
Outcault (St. Joseph Lead), who is vice 
hairman of the ACS Rubber Division 


the group had a surplus of $466 


and who acts as liaison officer betwee 
the Division and the local rubber groups 
Mr. Outcault, in a brief address, outlined 
the method to be used by the Division in 
cooperating with the local groups and 
stated that because of its position in the 
industry the Akron group would be looked 
up to as a model for the other groups 
He also advised that the next meeting 
of the Rubber Division will be ‘held in 
Cleveland next May and the Fall Meet 


ing in New York in September 


Bridgwater Lauds Industry 


The meeting was then turned over to 
DuPont, with the opening address made 
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by E. R. Bridgwater, manager of the 


DuPont Rubber Chemicals Division. Re- 
minding his listeners that it was just 
about 15 years ago that the development 
f neoprene, then called DuPrene, was 
first revealed to industry at a meeting of 
the Akron Section of the American 
Chemical Society, Mr. Bridgwater lauded 
the rubber manufacturing industry for 
not merely being content “to utilize wher- 
eve! possible devel pments brought to it 
by the chemical industry” but also for 
making “generous appropriations of its 
own funds for research in the fields of 
hemistry and other physical sciences.” 
Mr. Bridgwater also stated that it was 
a pleasure for the chemical industry in 
general and DuPont in particular “to 
work with an industry that shows such a 
keen appreciation of the benefits that are 
attainable by the application of chemical 
science to its problems and such an ag 
gressive determination to leave no stone 
unturned to improve the quality of its 
products and reduce their cost to the 
consuming public.” One reason for the 
establishment of the new Akron labora 
tory, he said, was to enable DuPont t 
better perform its part in the attainment 
of that objective. Mr. Bridgwater then 


introduced the technical speakers of the 


evening 
Stangor on Backrinding 


EK. L. Stangor, who is in charge of the 
compounding of dry rubber, neoprene, 
and other synthetic rubbers in DuPont's 
new Akron Rubber Laboratory, discussed 
the “Backrinding of Molded Products.” 
An abstract of that paper follows here 
with 

Defects in molded rubber products have 
always been a source of annoyance and 
loss to manufacturers of rubber goods 
One of these which occurs with distress- 
ing frequency is known as backrinding 
Backrinding is the term used to indicate 
the torn or gouged condition which occa- 
sionally appears at or near the mold 
parting line on a vulcanized article. 

Studies made in the laboratory indicate 
that backrinding is caused by the sudden 
release of internal pressure resulting 
from the thermal expansion of the com- 
pound during its rise to curing tempera- 
ture. When the mold is opened, the in- 
ternal pressure forces the vulcanized 
compound past the sharp edges of the 
parting line of the mold and results in a 
torn or gouged finished article 

Several factors influence backrinding 
The use of an excessive amount of com- 
pound in relation to the mold cavity may 
result in backrinding The elastomer 
content and the type of filler used have 
definite effects. Increasing the content 
of inert filler in the composition tends to 
decrease backrinding. Some fillers have 
lower thermal expansion than others and 
their use, if practical, will minimize back- 
rinding. 

Curing at lower temperatures or pre- 
heating the unvulcanized stock produces 
less thermal expansion, and hence is fa- 


vorable to the control ot backrinding 
Cooling the mold under pressure com- 
pletely eliminates it. Press pressure has 
no effect but must, of course, be high 
enough to keep the mold tightly closed 
throughout the cure. 

Manufacturers of molded articles can 
solve most backrinding problems by bear 
ing in mind that the mold should be de 
signed to avoid localized distortion of the 
article when the mold is opened at the 
end of the cure 

The design of molds is best done by 
the rubber manufacturer who knows the 
requirements of rubber molds and can 
design them in a manner to produce fewer 
defective products which in turn results 
in lower costs to the consumer.—End of 
abstract 

(Eprror’s Note: Mr. Stangor’s paper 
will be reproduced in an early issue of 
RUBBER AGE.) 


Mighton Discusses Latex Outlets 


Dr. Charles J. Mighton, manager ot 
the new DuPont Rubber Laboratory, then 
delivered a talk on “New Outlets for 
Rubber through Latex.” An abstract of 
Dr. Mighton’s paper follows herewith 

The rapid growth of rubber manufac 


turing processes involving the use ot 


natural and synthetic rubber latex is one 
of the most interesting developments of 
recent years. 

Prior to 1920 practically all manutac 
turing processes for making rubber goods 
started with the use of coagulated rubber 
and latex was practically unknown except 
in rubber-producing countries In the 
early 20's, latex was adopted.to a lim 
ited extent for the manufacture of dipped 
goods, for proofings, or saturating and 
for some adhesives. These and many 
new applications developed rapidly during 
the next few years and the use of latex 
increased from about 5 million pounds per 
year in 1924 to an estimated 110 million 
pounds in 1946, 

A large proportion of this increase rep 
resented an expansion of the market for 
rubber goods. Perhaps the most out- 
standing example of a new product and 
an expanded market is that of foam 
sponge for cushioning of all kinds. Hand 
in hand with this material came the de 
velopment of latex-bonded fibers for the 
same purpose. Both foam sponge and 
bonded fibers are competing with and dis- 
placing conventional spring constructions 

In the period immediately following 
1940, the development of synthetic latices 
was stimulated by the impending shortage 
of natural latex. During the war period 
newly developed synthetic latices of ne 
cessity replaced the natural product in 
practically all applications and it was 
found that many products made from 
synthetic latex had advantages over 
those made from the natural product. 

The advent of synthetics has enabled 
rubber processors to offer their customers 
products having better aging properties, 
heat resistance, oil resistance, and sun- 
light resistance, than they could furnish 
if natural rubber were the only available 
elastomer and strengthen their competi 
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tive position with respect to other mate 
rials of construction. Synthetic latices, 
like dry polymers, offer advantage in fin 
ished product quality and in addition may 
be so tailored as to enable the processor! 
to use fabricating methods that would 


not be adaptable to the natural product 


For example, synthetic latices can be 
made with a lower content of electrolytes 
and other non-rubber constituents than 
natural latex, the particles can be either 
positively or negatively charged, the sur 
face tension can be varied over wide 
limits, and so can the particle size 


Manufacturers of synthetic la 


tl tices have 
thus far been pretty well absorbed with 
problems having to do with volume and 
iniformity of production and have not 
ad an opportunity to discover how far 
they can go in the direction of producing 
tailor-made latices suit specific fabri 
ating requirements 
Also, there has been little done thus 
far in the direction of producing rein- 
forcing pigments and other compounding 
ingredients designed specifically for latex 


uses. Most 


ents that have been used in the past i 


of the compounding ingredi 


merely been water dispersions 


of conventional dry rubber compoundi 


latex hav 
ng 
ingredients 

Research on synthetic elastomers and 
latex has already reached the stage where 
new molecule building is almost a daily 
ccurrence Many of these new elast 
mers and latices will mean additional new 
business for our industry and more in 
teresting jobs for all f us.—End of 


abstract 


Booklet on Synthetic Rubber 


“Five Years of Synthetic Rubber” is 
the title of a new booklet, issued recently 
by the U. S. Rubber Co., 
the growth of the synthetic rubber in 


which shows 
dustry and gives an appraisal of its im 
portance today in the manufacture of 
rubber products. The various types of 
synthetic rubber are identified and de 
scribed in considerable detail and an im 
partial analysis of their properties is 
furnished. For the chemistry student, a 
technical appendix is included which gives 
the chemical structure of rubber and the 
synthetic rubbers, and a useful glossary 
of terms used in the industry is added 
The booklet may be obtained by address 
ing a request to the Publicity Department, 
U S Rubbe r Co.., Rocke feller Cente 
New York 20, N. ¥ 


Standard Chemical Changes Name 


The name of the Standard Chemical 
Co., Akron Savings & Loan Building 
Akron 8, Ohio, 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co. It was 
emphasized that the change was in name 
only and no change in products, policies 
or management is contemplated. The 


has been changed to the 


company has branches in Boston, Chicago, 
Trenton and Los Angeles. C. J. Harwick 
is general manager of the firm 
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Goodyear Opens Havana Plant 


Production has been started at the new 
plant of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. near Havana, Cuba. Built in the 
middle of a 14-acre orange grove, the 
new plant is producing popular size tires 
and tubes, repair materials and rubbe 
heels for the Cuban market. The Good- 
year personnel at the Cuban plant is 
headed by Richard P. Morgan, vice-presi 
dent and general manager; Marvin A 
Ryan, vice-president in charge of pr 
duction, and Eugene Riveroll, treasure 
Goodyear now has factories in 12 foreign 
countries 


Additional Navy Specification 


An additional specification on rubber 
has been issued by the Bureau of Ships 
of the Navy Department since our last 
report. A copy of the specification may 
be secured by addressing a request to the 
Navy Department, Bureau of Suppli 
and Accounts, Washington 25, D. C 
The spe cification follows: 

Navy Dept. Spec. 33H7d (Amending 
Navy Dept. Spec. 33H7c of March 1, 
1944)—Hose, Cutting and Welding 
(Acetylene-Hydrogen, Oxygen-Air), Oc 


tober 15, 1946 


Hewitt Heads Essex Rubber 


At a recent stockholders meeting o 
the Essex Rubber Co., Trenton 3, N. J., 
Joseph R. Hewitt, executive vice-presi 
dent of the company for several years, 
was elected president, and Joseph E. Cox 
formerly vice-president of the Windsor 
Manufacturing Co., a subsidiary of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., was named 
vice-president and a director of the con 
pany. Owen Moon, Jr., formerly presi 
dent of Essex, has been appointed chair 


man of the board of directors 


OFFICIAL WELCOME EXTENDED 

TO DUPONT’S NEW LABORATORY 

An official welcome to the new rubber 
laboratory of the Rubber Chemicals Di 
vision of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., formally opened on November 
22, was extended to that company in the 
form of a luncheon given by the Akror 
Chamber of Commerce at the Mayflower 


Hotel in Akron on the same day. The 
new laboratory is located at 40 East 
Buchtel Avenue, at High Street The 


welcoming address was given by John 
Thorpe, president of the chamber, and 
was acknowledged by Walter S. Car 
penter, Jr., president of the DuPont com 
pany. 

In an informal talk, Mr. Carpenter ex 
pressed some opinions of world condi 
tions, particularly those currently exist 
ing in Europe, formed as the result of a 
recent trip abroad. He emphasized the 
fact that under “socialistic” philosophies, 
in whatever land adopted, only a few 
have prescribed the work of many, and 
these few have “enjoyed or disposed of 
the meager results.” He expressed the 
belief that we have no need nor room in 
the United States “for desperate, alien, 
economic philosophies.” 

The luncheon was attended by a se 
lected group, representing Akron’s out 
standing industries. Those sitting at the 
speakers’ table included Lynn Holcomb, 
managing editor, Akron Beacon Journal ; 
W. O'Neil, president, General Tire & 
Rubber Co.; J. J. Newman, vice-presi 
dent, B. F. Goodrich Co.; J. W. Thomas, 
chairman of the board, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co.; Dr. R. P. Dinsmore, vice 
president, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
J. P. Seiberling, president, Seiberling 
Rubber Co.; and Vince Johnson, Execu 
tive Vice-President, Akron Chamber of 
Commerce 











Among those present at the luncheon in Akron on the formal opening of the 


Du Pont rubber laboratory were, left to right: John A. Thorpe, president of the 
Akron Chamber of Commerce; William O’Neil, president of the General Tire & 


Cc 


Rubber Co.; J. P. Seiberling, president of the Seiberling Rubber Co.; J. W 


Thomas, chairman of the beard of the 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; W. S 


Carpenter, Jr., president of Du Pont; J. J. Newman, vice-president of the B. F. 


Goodrich Co.; 


and Dr. R. P. Dinsmore, vice-president of Goodyear 
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ASME RUBBER-PLASTICS GROUP 
HOLDS ITS ANNUAL MEETING 


Che Rubber ar Plasti Division of 
the American Societ of Mechanical Er 
gineers held its annual meeting on Ds 
cember 2 at the Hotel Pennsylvania in 
New York City ir njunction with the 


67tl Ar I ual Meet I ot the pare nt s« 
ciet Approximately 60 


embers and 


guests were in attendat ; 

Henry Richards DeBell & Ricl 
ardson Springfield Mass.. was elected 
chairman of the Dy n for 1947, and 
D. H. Cornell, Jr the B. F. Goodricl 
Co., Akron, Ohio, was named secretar 


Mr. Cornell functioned as 


( om tree luring the past 


Chairman 
the Paper 


yeal 1. F. Downie Smith (United Shoe 
Machinery ( ) was reappointed as re 
search secretary \\ Newlin Keen (Du 
Pont) was elect a member of the 
executive committee and will also act as 


Chairman of 


1947, M. E. Lerner 


named to handle publicit for the Di 
vision 

Separate s€SS101 n rubber and plas 
tics were held | the Division at its 
meeting, that on rubber being held in the 
morning and the one on plastics in t 
evening. Four papers were presented at 
each session Dr. Sidne M. Cadwell 
(U.S. Rubber) acted as chairman at the 


rubber session and George F. Nordenholt 


(Product Engineering) for the plastic 


session 
Papers at Rubber Session 

Che first paper e rubber session 

was on “Practical A pects { the Design 

f Structural Rubber | s, by Ed 

ward FE. Blaurock, chief engineer, motor 


products divi t | S. Rubber Co., De 


trot Micl 


whicl ire require | prore ce a i V-cost 
high-quality article mpatible with pr 
duction materials and process« He cov 
ered manutacturi ( st and pertort 
ance consideration is they were affected 
b uch ite sa f and sp 
ncatiotr le ntegral bolts ind 
nuts, metal tolerancs et is well i 
general mar tacturt practices 

\ paper \ Simplified Method for 
the Design of Vibration Isolatir Sus 
pensions,” prepared by R. C. Lewis, re 
search engineer, Aero-Ela Laborator 


Mr. Lewi The paper ered a new 
type of chart treatir ed natural 
reque ‘ ‘ «} vi 
requency ratios, nodal positior und of 
timum selection i lirectly in tert 

f physical d ‘ } { he 
mounted { 5 i ew 
les ved far t we 
j 

Labora Xul 

n Spt wa the ext 
paper, pt D. H. Cor 
| R at ‘ ‘ k Ca 
Labora KF. ( Co., Akrot 
‘3 Mr. Cornell. Re 


sults of laboratory tests performed to 
establish the load deflection modulus, 
creep, and fatigue properties of rubber 
torsion springs were given, as well as 
the effect of temperature on all of these 
properties. Development of special test 
methods for these investigations was also 
(Epitror’s Nore: This paper 
will be reproduced in an early issue of 
RUBBER AGE.) 

The final paper at the rubber session 
was a report ‘Advances in Rubber 
During 1946,” compiled by E. F. Riesing 
and J. O. Callouette, of the Firestone In 
Detroit, Mich 


which was delivered by Mr. Reising, and 


described 


dustrial Products (C 
which highlighted developments during 
(Eprror’s Notre: This re 


] 


he past year 


is reproduced elsewhere in_ this 


Papers at Plastics Session 


[Three technical papers and a report on 
“Advances in Plastics During 1946” were 


given at the plastics session, held in the 


ry 


) 


evening. The papers were: M. 
Precision in Molded Plastic I 
S. K. Moxness, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
Chemical Resistance of Phenolic Lami 
nates, by W. R. Tyrie, General Electri 
Co., West Lynn, Mass; and Creep 
Long-Time Tensile, and Flexural Fa 
tique Properties of Melamine and Phi 
ic Plastic Materials, by David Telfai 
Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., 
C. H. Adams and H. W. Mohrman, 
Monsanto Springfield, 
Mass 


The report on advances in plastics du 


chanical 
art 


Regulator 


; 
Chemical Co 


ing the past year was given by Hen: 

M. Ric hardson, the newly-elected chair 

man According to Mr. Richardson the 
principal features of the industry during 
1946 were the consolidation of devel 


nents made during the war years al 


heir adaption to peacetime uses. Witl 
regard to equipment and engineering, one 
f the most notable advances made, { 


said, was the broad and general adoptior 
f high speed transfer molding of thet 


osetting materials with the aid t hig 


requency electronic preheating 


Glancy Succeeds Glidden 


Warren FE. Glancy, director labora 
tories of the Hood Rubber ( Watet 
town 72, Mass., has been appointed man 
uwger of development by the company, 
succeeding Alfred A. Glidden, who has 
retired after being associated with Hood 
for nearly 50 years. Mr. Glancy was 
graduated from the Massachusetts Insti 
tute of Technology, where he majored it 
chemical engineering, in 1913. He joined 
the Hood laboratories two vears late 
and, except for the year 1918 when hi 
was with the Chemical Warfare Service, 
} } | I¢ . 


e has served the compa sLICCeSssive 
¢ tire chet ist , ist : 1 ms 
lab tories Mr Gilar s beer 
1 De! the e tive « ' tes 
Division of Rubber Chemist: ACS 
A IS a past cChairmarl ( Boste 
Rubber Group 


PEAK PASSENGER TIRE OUTPUT 
EXPECTED TO LAST INTO 1947 
Peak passenger tire production, ex 
pected to fall off at the end of the year 
will continue well into 1947, according t 
a recent statement made in Akron by R. 
S. Wilson, vice-president of sales for the 
Akron, 


“rubber czars.” 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
and last of the wartime 


Estimates made within the rubber indus 


try last spring on the time required t 


bring supply and demand for passenger 
car tires into balance appear to have 
missed by almost six months, Mr. Wilsor 
admitted 

“Even though we have produced tires 
at peak capacity it now appears we un 
derestimated the backlog of pent-up de- 
mand,” he stated. “We knew that the 
travel hunger of the public would be tre 
mendous following the war but muct 
more tire rubber was consumed in vaca 
tion travel than we had allowed for 
earlier calculations.” 

Passenger tire output may catch up 
during the second quarter of 1947 along 
with the production of small truck tires 
provided there is no shortage of mate 
rials, Mr. Wilson added 
been numerous occasions this year wher 
tire manufacture was on the brink of 
stoppage due to insufficient supplies of 


There have 


raw products. The situation still is touch- 
and-go on as many as 13 items among 
those required in the building of a tire 
Any slowing up in production will fur- 


supply and 


ther put off the day when 


demand balance 


To Open South African Plant 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has a 
nounced that production at its new tire, 
] ] 

i 


tube, and mechanical goods plant un 


Uitenage, South Africa, is due to start 


in January. The ain actory of the 
South African plant is 900 feet long 
housing tire and tube manufacturing 


\ separate mechanical goods 


100 feet. Employing 


t 


facilities 
init measures 300 b 
about 500 persons at first, the plant will 


produce chiefly r the South African 
market \ | Foll WW has been 
harge of production at Plant D of the 


{ 7OC dvear 


1942, has been appointed general super 


tendent he | nage actory 
SAE Plans Annual Meeting 
The annual meeting the society 
Automotive Engineers is s luled to be 
held at the Book-Cadillac Hotel in De- 


troit, Mich., from January 6 to 10. In 
cluded among the papers to be presented 
at the five-day meeti re the following 
{futomotive Adhesi md Sealers, by 
\. J. Carter, of the Chrysler Corp., Di 
it, Mich.; M rn Plast is Appl 
to Automotive Transportation, by F. B 
Stanley, of Modern Plastics, 122 East 
42nd St., New York 17 
and Rubber Situation, by J. E. Hale, 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akror 
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CONGRESSIONAL ACTION URGED 
TO SAVE SYNTHETIC INDUSTRY 


Discussing “Prospects for the Syn- 
thetic Rubber Industry,” at a meeting of 
the American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers, held in Charleston, W. Va., on 
November 22, Dr. R. P. Dinsmore, vice- 
president in charge of research and de- 
velopment of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, declared that prompt ac 
tion by Congress is needed to save the 
American synthetic rubber industry from 
destruction, a catastrophe that will re- 
tard chemical progress, impair national 
security, and cost the nation millions of 
dollars in increased prices for crude 
natural rubber 

\ return t 
bidding for natural rubber, if coupled 


unrestrained competitive 
with unwise advertising campaigns re 
garding the relative merits of natural and 
synthetic rubber, will wreck the synthetic 
rubber industry, Dr. Dinsmore predicted 
Reminding his listeners that a rise of 
one cent per pound in the average cost of 
rubber will cost the nation $22,400,000 a 
year, he urged that Congress adopt an 
integrated rubber program that would 
ontinue government purchase of natural 
rubber as long as a shortage exists and 
which would assure for the time being 
the use of a minimum amount of syn 
thetic rubber preferably by product speci- 
fication. 

Dr. Dinsmore pointed out that it was 
necessary to consider the role of syn- 
thetic rubber from the standpoint of 
economic protection of the American 
public, national security, and chemical 
He quoted statistics to show 
that the estimated rubber consumption in 
the United States for next year would 
be 980,000 tons, whereas world produc 


progress 


tion of natural rubber is expected to be 
hetween 900,000 and 1,000,000 tons. Of 
this natural rubber, he said, the United 
States can « nly expect to get a maximum 
f 720,000 tons, while it is further ex- 
pected that 150,000 tons of this may be 
placed in the national. military stockpile. 
From these figures, Dr. Dinsmore pointed 
ut, it is evident that with our rubber 
lemand about equal to the total world 
production of natural rubber, our natural 
rubber consumption can only be about 
60 to 70% of our total 


Rubber Restriction Plans 


Presenting statistics to illustrate the 
need ¢ protecting the public against 
nreasonable fluctuations in the price of 
natural rubber, the speaker pointed out 
at the price of crude rubber started to 
climb in 1922 when the British adopted 
he so-called Stevenson Restriction Plan 


] 


When it was abandoned in 1928, prices 


fell He recalled that after the earl 
ears of the depression which started in 
1929, the British and Dutch in June, 
1934, collaborated on another restriction 
plan. called International Rubber Regu 
Althougli this scheme was said 

have been nullified by the entrance of 
the United States into World War II, 

nominally stayed in effect until Tune, 


lation. 
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» 
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Coming Events 


Jan. 10. Philadelphia Rubber Group, 
Kugler’s Restaurant, Philadelphia, 
Penna 

Jan. 30. Northern California Rubber 
Group, Oakland, Calif 

Feb. 1. Akron Rubber Group, Hotel 
Mayflower, Akron, Ohio 

Feb. 14. Connecticut Rubber Group. 

Feb. 20. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Dayton, Ohio. (Tentative) 

Feb. 24-28. A.S.T.M., Spring Meeting 
and Committee Week, Hotel Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Philadelphia, Pa 

Apr. 14-18. A.C.S., 1llth Meeting, At 
lantic City, N. J 

May 9. Akron Rubber Group, Hotel 
Mayflower, Akron, Ohio 

May 9. Connecticut Rubber Group. 

May 26-28. Rubber Division, A.C.S., 

Meeting, Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

June 16-20. A.S.T.M., Annual Meet- 
ing, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

Sept. 15-19. A.C.S., 
New York City. 


Spring 


112th Meeting, 


\ J 





1944. These two plans were cited as ex- 
amples which show clearly that we can- 
not expect competitive bidding for our 
natural rubber business, and which indi- 
cate that we must expect collaboration to 
raise prices. 

Dr. Dinsmore asserted that it is per 
fectly logical that business people should 
endorse and prefer private initiative and 
free enterprise. It is not always sensible, 
however, to pit private initiative against 
international government monopoly with- 
out being certain that conditions offer at 
least an even chance of success. 


Killian and Shunk Firms Sold 


The entire outstanding capital stock of 
the Killian Manufacturing Co., L. E 
Products, Inc., and the 
Killashun Sales Division, Inc., all of 
\kron, has been acquired by the National 
Products Corp., New York 
City, for an undisclosed sun David A. 
Buckley, Jr., president of National Hy 
gienic Products, will also serve as presi 
dent of the three Akron 
Other officers include Bruce 
William E 
retary and treasurer; Martin Aaronson, 
controller; and Mrs. Lucille Schaeffer, 
Robert M. Woodward and Robert H 
Walsh, assistant secretaries and assistant 
Winder, formerly 
Akron plant 
of American Anode, Inc., has been named 
Outside of 


Shunk Latex 


Hvgienic 


companies 
( Isborne. 


vice-president ; Buckley, sec 


treasurers. George L 


production manager’ at the 


general production manager 
he retirement of James L. Tyrrell, 
Charles E. Jenkins, and Maurice Gus 
nan, former owners, no other changes in 
anagement personnel were made 


BUREAU OF STANDARDS STARTS 
HIGH POLYMER LECTURE SERIES 
A new series of lectures dealing with 

the chemistry and physics of high poly- 
mers has been inaugurated by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards at its Chem- 
istry Building in Washington, D. C. The 
lectures, arranged by Dr. Robert Simha, 
of the Bureau’s Division of Organic and 
Fibrous Materials, are open to the public 
without charge, and will be held from 7 
to 9 p.m. in Room 214. The lectures, 
which continue the seminar presented last 
year, will be given by the nation’s lead- 
ing scientists in the polymer field from 
industry and universities. 

The program of twelve lectures, the 
first two of which already have been de- 
livered, consists of the following: 
November 22: “Theories of Fractional 

Precipitation of High Polymers as Ap- 

plied to Cellulose Esters,” D. R. Morey, 

Eastman Kodak Company. 

December 13: “Visco-Elastic Properties 
of Polymer Solutions,” J. D. Ferry, 
University of Wisconsin. 

January 22: “On Quantum Meclianisms 
of a Macroscopic Scale,” F. W. Lon 
don, Duke University. 

January 30: “Applications of Magneto 
chemistry to Polymers and Polymeriza 
tion,” P. W Selwood, Northwestern 
University 

February 27: “Physical Chemistry of 
Collagen,” J. H. Highberger, General 
Dyestuff Corporation 

March 6: “Solution Properties of Cellu 
lose Derivatives—Correlation with 
Physical Properties,” H. M. Spurlin, 
Hercules Powder Company 

March 28: “Effects of Low Temperature 
on High Elasticity of Rubbers,” S. D 
Gehman, Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company 

April 24: “Elasticity and Plasticity of 
High Polymers,” H. Leaderman, Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company 

May 8: “Electrical Properties of Poly 
mers,” R. M. Fuoss, Yale University 

May 29: “Polar Coordination in Solid 
Polymers,” W. O. Baker, Bell Tele 


phone Laboratories 


Tune 5: “Optical Investigations on Pols 
mers,” W. Heller, Wayne University 
June 12: “Discoloration of Polymers,” R 


] 
F. Boyer, Dow Chemical Company 


Pian Latex Bulking Plant 


Construction of a bulking plant for 
latex at a cost of approximately $500,000, 
located at either Singapore or Port Swet 
tenham, is being planned, according to 
reports from Malaya. Construction of 
the plant is being encouraged by Latex 
Distributors, Inc., of New York. Arthur 
Nolan, vice-president and general man 
ager of the New York firm, recently 
spent six weeks in the Malayan area 


making arrangements with several pro 
ducers and shippers to assure a continu 
ous stream of latex for export to Amer- 
ica. Mr. Nolan predicted that the United 
States would probably purchase between 
30,000 and 50,000 tons of latex during 
1947 
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L. ALLAN Fickes, until recently asso 
‘iated with the compounding research di 
vision of Firestone at Akron, is now 
laboratory director of the Corduroy Rub 
ber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich 


Ropert L. Hotmes, attached to the 
Stratford, Conn., plant of Raybestos 
Manhattan, Inc., for some time, was re 
ently transferred to the company’s Gen 


eral Asbestos & Rubber Division at 
North Charleston, S. ( 


Riau S. Porrer, }r., until recently con 
nected with the Essex Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., is now associated with the 
Armstrong Rubber Co., West Haven 
Conn 


C. Orson Pike, formerly associated 
with the Industrial Tape Corp., New 
Brunswick, N. J., is now technical direc 
tor of the Bishop Gutta Percha Co., New 
York, and the Peters Manufacturing Co 
Wollaston, Mass 


Donatp S. VILLARS, associated with 
the general development lepartment of 
U. S. Rubber Co. for the past few years, 
recently left that organization to become 
head of the science department of the 
newly-organized Jersey City (N. T.) 
Junior College 


GrILLIs, formerly general ex 


Joun | 
port manager and assistant director of 
the foreign department of the Monsanto 
Chemical Co., has been appointed head 
of the foreign department by the com- 
pany. He succeeds Arnotp H. Smita 


Dr. R. P. Dinsmore, vice-president in 
charge of research and development of 


the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
has been elected a trustee of the Mid- 
west Research Institute, Kansas City, 
Mo 


CLEMENT D. Huspter, who has been 
associated with the Faultless Rubber Co., 
Ashland, Ohio, since 1907, most recently 
as executive vice-president, has retired 
trom active duty with the company 


Dr. RayMonp C. Benner, consulting 
engineer, and previously director of re- 
search of the Carborundum Co., is pres- 
ently serving in Germany as a consultant 
on reparations 


Lynn W. Younc, who has had many 
years of experience in the manufacture 
and sale of Sealz, the highway joint seal- 
ing compound produced by Naugatuck 
Chemical, has been appointed midwest 
sales representative for this product, 
with headquarters at 4804 Jefferson St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


oe mon 


Dr. A. H. Fautt, Jr., technical su 
perintendent at the Baytown, Texas, syn 
thetic rubber plant, operated by the 
General Tire & Rubber Co., has been 
granted a two-year leave of absence 
by the company to serve as Civilian Di 
rector of the Boston Branch of the 
Scientific Section of the Office of Re- 
search and Inventions of the United 
States Navy. 

Ratepu B. Woopsury, formerly man 
ager of purchasing for the Hood Rubber 
Co., Watertown, Mass., has become as- 
sociated with James B. Cunningham Co., 
248 Boyleston St., Boston, Mass., crude 
rubber dealers. 





EMIL SCHNEDAREK, formerly plant en- 
gineer at the Waco, Texas, unit of the 
General Tire & Rubber Co., and previ- 
ously project engineer on the company’s 
plant constructions at Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, and at Poznan and Debica, Poland, 
has been named to handle all industrial 
and engineering purchasing for the com 
pany, with headquarters in Akron 

J. A. MARTINO, vice-president of the 
National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York 6, N.Y., and C. F. GARESCHE, 
head of the company’s titanium pigment 
division, have been appointed executive 
vice-president and vice-president, respec- 
tively. 

Hucu Burpette, vice-president of the 
Cabot Carbon Co., Pampa, Texas, and 
general manager of the southwestern di- 
vision of Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., has 
been elected a director of the Texas Man 
ufacturers Association. 

Georce |]. Burcer, Jr, 
vharged from the Army with the rank 


recently dis 


»f major, has resumed his duties with 
the Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 
W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y., as 
editor of the National Independent 

R. T. Duwntap, formerly executive 
vice-president of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Corp., has been elected president 
and a director of Great American Indus- 
tries, Inc., of which the Virginia Ruba- 
tex Division, Bedford, Va., is a branch 





Noet Cook and Louis F. GrreSENBECK, 
both members of the crude rubber pur- 
chasing division of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Cc:., Akron, have received over- 
seas assignments to Singapore as rub- 
ber buyer and manager of the company’s 
Singapore warehouse, respectively. 

H. H. Garis, president of the J. T. 
Baker Chemical Co., of Phillipsburg, N. 
[., has been elected to the board of 
directors of the Vick Chemical Co. 





Fink Retires from Mishawaka 


E. J. W. Fink has retired as president 
and general manager of the Mishawaka 
Rubber & Woolen Manufacturing Co. 
Mishawaka, Ind., after being associated 
with the company for 49 years. Succeed- 
ing him is George W. Blair, vice-presi- 
dent of the company since 1930. Mr. 
Fink joined the Mishawaka concern in 
1897 as office boy and was appointed 
office manager eight years later. In 1915, 
he became assistant general manager and 
in 1921 was named general manager. He 
was appointed president of the company 
in 1930. 


James L. Spencer, formerly vice- 
president of the Campbell-Ewald Co, 
Inc., advertising agency, has been ap 
pointed assistant to the president of the 
Industrial Tape Corp., New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

H. J. LersennerMer, formerly associ- 
ated with the Cleveland Tractor Co. as 
executive vice-president, has been named 
director of export sales of the Hydraulic 
Press Manufacturing Co., Mt. Gilead, 
Ohio. 

Pau. F. Niessen, director of research 
and development for the Victor Manu- 
facturing & Gasket Co., Chicago 90, IIL, 
returned recently from Germany where 
he made an extensive investigation of the 
gasket industry 

W. Murray GALL, who has been asso 
ciated with the American Hard Rubber 
Co., Butler, N. J., for the past six years, 
has joined the research staff in the rubber 
laboratory of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Dr. WARREN L. McCase, head of the 
chemical engineering department of Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Penna., will become director of 
research for the Flintkote Co. on Feb 
ruary 1, 1947 


C. W. FLeetwoop, formerly associated 
with the Gillette plant of U. S. Rubber 
Co. at Eau Claire, Wisc., is now pro 
fessor of inorganic chemistry at North 
Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
N. D 


G. L. Situ, formerly traveling sales 
manager of the Republic Rubber Divi- 
sion of the Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., 
has been named head of the company’s 
sales department, while Myron C. MEYER, 
assistant sales manager, and RALPH W 
DEEMER, sales correspondent, have been 
appointed traveling sales manager and 
assistant sales manager, respectively 

NorMAN C. Hitt, formerly with the 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co., was 
recently named chief chemist of the Gov- 
ernment Synthetic Rubber Laboratory 
operated at Akron by the University of 
Akron for the Office of Rubber Reserve. 
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5118 Fairprene Adhesive Cement 


A new synthetic, waterproof adhesive, 
said to be more resistant to oxidation 
than similar natural rubber compounds, 
has been announced by the Fabrics Divi- 
sion, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Delaware. The new cement, 
designated as No. 5118 Fairprene Ad- 
hesive Cement, and developed at the 
Fairfield, Conn., plant, is recommended 
by the manufacturers -for bonding nitrile 
rubbers and vinyl films or sheet stocks to 
rigid surfaces such as steel, aluminum, 
glass, wood or concrete. No. 5118 Fair- 
prene Adhesive Cement is a thermoplastic 
synthetic elastic composition that does 
not require vulcanization to obtain maxt- 
mum adhesive strength. Oils or straight 
gasoline will weaken the bond strength 
only slightly, although aromatic hydro- 
carbons will destroy the bond.. Unaf- 
fected by temperatures as low as 40° F., 
the new cement’s adhesive strength is 
weakened at temperatures of 160° F. and 
above. Full bond strength is regained, 
however, after cooling to normal tem- 
peratures. Cold-setting, the new adhesive 
will dry to a tacky surface, under aver- 
age conditions, in three to 10 minutes, and 
dry completely within two hours. 


Report on Rubber Insulation 


Developments in the field of rubber 
insulation during 1945 are covered by J 
T. Blake and R. Lyle, both of the Sim- 
plex Wire & Cable Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
in the latest issue of “Contributions of 
the Chemist to Insulation Research.” This 
annual report, which is prepared by the 
Committee on Chemistry, Conference on 
Electrical Insulation, National Research 
Council, also covers electrical properties 
of matter, ceramic insulation, synthetic 
plastic insulation, insulating paper, and 
insulating oils. Copies of the latest re- 
port may be secured from John D. Piper, 
c/o Detroit Edison Co., 200 Second Ave.. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


Reveals Plans fer Utah Plant 


Thermoid Co. has disclosed plans for 
the production of automotive and indus- 
trial products at its western plant being 
constructed at Nephi, Utah. Automotive 
products to be manufactured at the plant 
will include brake linings. clutch facings, 
universal joint discs, radiator and air 
hose, and V-type fan belts. The com- 
pany expects to have three buildings at 
the new plant completed by December so 
machinery could be installed immediately 
thereafter 


List of Free Patents 


A list of patents dedicated to the free 
use of the public has been compiled by 
the Patent Office. This list contains the 
numbers of 434 patents which may be 
used by any citizen of the United States 
without the payment of royalties or the 
necessity of securing a license. Copies 
of the list may be obtained from the 
U. S. Patent Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Offer Wood Flour Facilities 


Allied Wood Flour & Fibres, Inc., was 
recently organized at 633 Middlesex St., 
Lowell, Mass., and is currently offering 
wood flour, cotton flock, rayon flock, and 
shredded leather to the rubber, plastic 
and other industries. The new company, 
headed by M. J. Watson as president, 
has acquired the wood flour and flock 
facilities of the Consolidated Fibre Corp., 
formerly located in Lowell. The latter 
company has retained its name and good 
will, and has entered the magnesium alloy 
foundry business at Waltham, Mass. 
Jesse Harrison and Franklin Thomas, 
both formerly associated with the U. S. 
Rubber plant in Lowell, are connected 
with the new Allied Wood Flour concern 
as plant manager and superintendent, re- 
spectively 


Enters Biochemical Field 

B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has announced its entry into 
the biochemical field. Extensive research 
and development have progressed to the 
stage where a number of new chemicals 
will soon be ready for commercial intro- 
duction. These new products will take 
the company further into the agricultural, 
textile, pharmaceutical, and household 
chemical field. Sever L. Hopperstead, 
formerly plant pathologist on the Dela- 
ware State Board of Agriculture, has 
been named service engineer to super- 
vise development and field work for the 
new biochemical products. 


Restores Kok-Saghyz Plantings 


Kok-saghyz plantations in Russia, 
which were damaged during the war, 
are gradually being restored, according 
to reports in the Soviet press. Several 
collective farms are said to have gathered 
a good harvest of kok-saghyz roots and 
seeds in 1945. Yields on one farm 
were reported as high as 3,100 pounds 
an acre and in some of the special 
variety fields reached 5,800 pounds an 
acre. Kok-saghyz is being cultivated 
this year by 325 collective farms over an 
area four times larger than in 1945. 
Practically all kok-saghyz plantations are 
located on drained peat bogs. 


Introduces New Tractor Tire 


A new tractor tire that is said to de- 
liver tremendous pulling power even un- 
der the worst soil conditions and to shed 
mud and litter as it rolls has been in- 
troduced by the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron. Called the Firestone 
Champion Ground Grip Tire, the new 
tire has curved, triple-braced high trac- 
tion bars that give a “center bite.” Ac- 
cording to the company, performance 
tests on all types of soils show that the 
tire cleans up to 100% more effectively, 
delivers as much as 62% more pulling 
power, and gives up to 91% longer life 
than tires having straight, open center 
traction bars. The new tire is said to 
embody many innovations in design and 
construction. The wedge-shaped spaces 
between the curved tread bars continu- 
ously widen from the center of the tread 
to prevent clogging. The tread pattern 
is free of bar ends at the center around 
which litter can clog, the tread bars are 
higher, and an improved cross-section de- 
sign makes the tread deeper at the 
shoulders of the tire. 


Elastic Fabric Without Rubber 

An elastic fabric without rubber has 
been developed by the U. S. Rubber Co 
The elasticity of this new fabric, known 
as Strex, is achieved by twisting cotton 
yarn into the shape of a coil spring. Ac- 
cording to the company, the fabric can 
be made in various degrees of elonga- 
tion, with a maximum of 100%, and 
will withstand repeated laundering or 
dry cleaning. Uses so far developed in- 
clude slipcovers, gloves, sweaters, and 
surgical bandages. It is not intended for 
use in girdles, corsets, and other founda 
tion garments. The fabric is said to 
have a lower degree of tension than 
Lastex and similar materials deriving 
their elasticity from rubber. 


Pneumatic Tire for Shuttle Cars 


A new pneumatic tire for use on 
shuttle cars and other equipment used in 
underground mine service has been de- 
veloped by the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron. Designed for the severe de- 
mands of mine operation, the tire has 
round shoulders and extra thick side- 
walls to protect it from snagging and 
cutting. The tire also has two-way trac- 
tion, which is essential since shuttle cars 
operate in both directions. At present 
the tire is being produced in several 
sizes, including 7.50-15 ten-ply. Maxi- 
mum load for this tire at five miles an 
hour is 4,349 pounds, at ten miles 3,880. 
and at thirty miles 2,530. 


Wishes Argentine Agency 
M. M. Padilla y Cia. S. R. L., Tucu- 


man 695, Buenos Aires, Argentina, man 
ufacturers’ representatives and importers, 
is interested in hearing from American 
suppliers of rubber chemicals and com- 
pounding ingredients who wish repre- 
sentation in Argentina. 
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Desires Agency in Portugal 


Salmon & Cia., Ltd., Rua do Arsenal 


Lisbon, Portugal, representatives of 
Monsanto Chemical Co. in Portugal, 
is interested in. heari from other 
American manufacturers of various com- 
pounding ingredients used in the rubber 
field, including magne carbonate, 
titanium dioxide, and lith , who are 
seeking sales representati in that coun 


ry 


Mannequin Sewing Sets 


Fashiondol mannequin 
nsisting of unbreakable rubber manne 
in thirteen-inch and - 

her with dress materials, sew 


sewing sets, 





sories, dress forms and sewing 


books, are again being manufactured by 
Latexture Products, Inc., and distributed 

Fashiondol, 17 Rose St., New York 
a ae According to the manufactur- 
ers, many schools throughout the country 
ire using the sets in the classroom, thus 
combining fun and education and giving 
the young girl her first experience in 
making and designing clothes 


Viscosity Controlling Agent 


Modicol L, a new non-ionic surface 
active agent, has been developed by the 
National Oil Products Company, Har- 
rison, Néw Jersey, as an agent for con 
trolling viscosity, particularly in latex 

mpounds. When used in concentra 
tions of 0.1% to 1.0%, it is said to have 
the power of maintaining constant sur 
face tension in the compounding of all 
ypes of synthetic latices and water dis 
persions of rubber. Modicol L is rec 

rimended by the company as a valuable 
ulditive in any compound where surface 
tension is an important factor, such as 
latex adhesives, pigment pastes, dipped 


ds compounds, and coagulants 


Conneaut Firm to Move 


Manufacturing activities of the Rubber 
and Chemical Products C will be 
noved from Conneaut, Ohio, to Jeffer 

n, Ohio, as soon as work has been 
completed on two of three concrete block 
buildings at the latter location. The 
company, which has been producing hard 
rubber dust and similar materials for the 
past several years, is also planning the 
manufacture of finished rubber and plas 


tics items at the new plant 


Modernizing Phoenix Plant 


manufacturing facilities of 
division of the Phoenix Manuta 
ig Co. at Joliet, II1., 
pletely revamped, and considerable new 
uipment, including presses and mixers 
is being installed. When finally installed, 
he new equipment will represent a com 
letely mew sequence of operation at the 
lant. Harry L. Arbogast, once associ 
ated with the Dunne Rubber Co., is man 


are being com 


iger of the company’s rubber divisior 


Complete Large Conveyor Belt 

One of the largest single cenveya: 
belts ever made has just been completed 
by the B. F. Goodrich Company for one 
of the most important users of this 
product in this country. Of the cord 
onveyor belt design which the company 
features, the roll of belting contains 5100 
feet of 48 inch, five-ply belt, weighs 
about 72,000 pounds. The diameter of 
the roll is 25 feet. The beit contains ap- 
proximately 1750 pounds of cotton in 
ts construction. In order to shut down 
the conveyor system on which the belt 
shortest possible 


4 | 
will operate for the 


time, six lengths in which the belt had 
been constructed were spliced together 
\ special frame 


at the customer’s plant 
and windup were built at the point of 
installation so that when the time comes 
for changing belts, the new one will be 
fastened to the end of the old, pulled 
over the pulleys and spliced endless on 
4 shelter will be built over the 
belt to protect it from the weather 


the job 


To Enlarge Painesville Plant 


Glenn L. Martin Co. has announced 
that it plans to more than double the 
productive capacity of its chemical plant 
now under construction near Paines- 
ville, Ohio Plans for the Painesville 
plant, which will produce Marvinol, a 
rubber-like plastic, call for an increase 
from 11,000,000 to 25,000,000 pounds in 
unnual capacity and one of cost of con- 
struction from $1,500,000 to $3,000,000 
The plant is expected to be in produc- 
tion in April, 1947, but it will be late 
next year before the extended capacity 
is expected to affect the plant’s output 
and deliveries. The company expects 
to reach full production early in 1948. 


Donates $250,000 to Liberia 


\t a banquet at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel in New York City on September 
20, commemorating the one hundredth 
anniversary of the 
Republic of Liberia, Harvey S. Firestone, 
Ir., president of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, presented the Con 
sul General of Liberia with a gift of 
$250,000 for a new Institute for Re- 
search in Tropical Medicine to be estab- 
lished im Liberia. Mr. Firestone de- 
scribed the donation both as a memorial 
to his father, founder of the Firestone 
organization, and as a contribution to 
the West African republic’s centennial 
program 


independence of the 


Accident Prevention Manual 


“Accident Prevention Manual for In- 
dustrial Operations” is the title of a new 
publication issued by the National Safety 
Council, Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, IIL, as a ready reference for the 
safety director, safety engineer, and fore- 
man. The manual discusses the prin- 
ciples of safety for operations common 
throughout industry. 
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Elastomer No. 105 


Elastomer No. 105, a rubber-like vis- 
wous material which is said to be able to 
take finest details from the mold, has 
been developed by Electro-Technical 
Products, Inc., Nutley 10, N. J. Pos- 
sessing 100% solid content, the new rub- 
ber-like plastic is said to cure and polym- 
erize by heat application After curing, 
it becomes a solid elastomeric mass simi- 
lar to pure gum rubber. The material is 
said to have unusual high resistance to 
most solvents, including aromatic hydro- 
carbons, oils, acids, alkalis, and water. 
It has a specific gravity, depending on 
formulation, of 1.4 to 1.7, tensile strength 
of 200 to 1100 pounds per square inch, 
and elongation of 200 to 350%. A curing 
temperature of 160° C. is recommended 
by the company. Special compounds may 
be custom formulated to be cured at as 
low a temperature as 95° C. The curing 
time depends upon the thickness of the 
finished product—approximately five min- 
utes per %-inch is required at 160° C. 


Orvus WA Paste Mold Lubricant 


Procter & Gamble Distributing Co., 
Cincinnati 1, Ohio, has developed a new 
mold lubricant for rubber. Called Orvus 
WA Paste, the lubricant’s active ingre- 
dient is the sodium salt of sulfated 
lauryl alcohol. It is said to dissolve 
readily and to be quick and easy to ap- 
ply According to the company, the 
usual concentrations used range between 
two and three ounces per gallon al- 
though concentrations as low as one-half 
ounce or as high as six ounces per gal- 
lon may be used. Variations in the 
stock used and the design of the mold 
govern the strength of solution used. 
The solutions may be applied either to 
the mold or the rubber to be molded, by 
either wiping, brushing, or spraying, de- 
pending upon the product and the pref- 
erence of the plant. The material is also 
being used in the rubber industry as an 
aerating agent in making foam rubber 
products and to clean other solidified lu- 
bricants from rubber surfaces 


Library Research Service 

\ library research service of special 
interest to 
ganizations not having ready access to 
the wealth of scientific literature in New 
York City is being offered by the Tech- 
nical Library Consultants, 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. The service 
is specifically designed to meet the litera- 
ture research needs of executives, sales, 
and research departments. 


industrial and scientific or- 


Silver Anniversary Medal 


A commemorative medal, which hon- 
ors F. A. and the late C. W. Seiberling, 
upon the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
company which they founded on Novem- 
ber 16, 1921, has been created by the 
Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron. 
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To Produce Ethylene Products 


Ethylene glycol and ethylene oxide 
are among the initial products which will 
be manufactured at a plant being con- 
structed at Port Neches, Tex., by the 
Jefferson Chemical Co., Inc., which was 
organized in 1944 by the Texas Co. and 
the American Cyanamid Co. to produce 
chemicals from petroleum and petroleum 
gases. Ethylene glycol is used in the 
manufacture of cellophane, synthetic 
resins and other products, while ethylene 
oxide is an intermediate chemical which 
is employed in the manufacture of acry- 
lonitrile. Production at the plant is 
expected to begin during the summer of 
1947. 


Patents Placed on Register 


Petrolite Corp., Webster Groves, Mo., 
has placed 408 of its patents on the 
Patent Register, thus making them avail- 
able for license or sale. Over 300 of 
these patents relate to the chemical treat- 
ment of petroleum oils, while the others 
cover electrical dehydration or desalting 
of petroleum oils. Lists of these patents 
may be obtained from the Register of 
Patents, U. S. Patent Office, Washington 
ay D.. Ge 


Acquires Hydraulic Press Firm 


Lake Erie Engineering Corp., Buffalo, 
N. Y., designers and manufacturers of 
all types of hydraulic presses and special 
machinery, has acquired the Feller Engi- 
neering Co., Pittsburgh, Penna., special- 
ists in hydraulic extrusion presses and 
allied lines. Lake Erie is one of the 
leading designers and manufacturers of 
heavy hydraulic press equipment for plas- 
tics molding and a wide variety of 
process industries. 


Report on Glues in Germany 


New self hardening glues for making 
strong wood-to-wood joints at room 
temperature, hot press melamine glues, 
and other synthetic adhesives developed 
in Germany are described in a report 
which has been made available by the 
Department of Commerce. According to 
the report, several types of “Polystal,” a 
self hardening glue made from “Des- 
modurs” and “Desmophens,” have been 
made on a large scale in an I. G. Far- 
benindustrie pilot plant. The Desmodurs 
are polyfunctional isocyanates, while the 
Desmophens are polyesters prepared by 
esterification of adipic and phthalic acid 
with trihydroxy alcohols, such as glycer- 
ine, or with dihydroxy alcohols. One 
type of Polystal is said to have been used 
successfully in Germany for obtaining 
adhesion between Buna rubber and rayon 
tire cords. Copies of the report may be 
obtained from the Office of Technical 
Services, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., for $5 in photo- 


stat form and $2 in microfilm form 


Heyden Buys Phenol Plant 


A phenol plant in Memphis, Tenn., 
has been acquired by the Heyden Chem- 
ical Corp. from the War Assets Admin- 
istration for $1,060,000. Located on a 
68-acre site within the city, the Memphis 
plant, known as the Southern Acid and 
Sulphur plant, was built during wartime 
but never placed in operation. The com- 
pany expects to begin production of 
synthetic phenol before November 15. 
The process to be used involves the pro- 
duction of caustic soda and chlorine, 
chlorbenzene and, finally, phenol, which 
will be shipped elsewhere for conversion 
into salicylic acid. The raw materials 
used will include benzene and salt from 
nearby Louisiana mines. 


Service for New Inventions 


National Merchandisers, 28 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11, Ill, a merchandising, 
research and marketing organization, has 
established a marketing service for new 
inventions. According to the company, 
the purpose of the new division will 
be to help the small or average inventor 
at every step, from the beginning or 
birth of his idea until the invention has 
been properly developed for manufac- 
turing operations, or is on the market as 
a finished device or article. 


Water Resistant Tennis Ball 


An Australian. rubber company has 
produced a tennis ball that is 2% times 
more resistant to water than the ordinary 
ball, according to a report received by 
the Department of Commerce. After 
contact with water, it is reported that 
the new ball can be used immediately 
without damage to racket strings. The 
on the playing or wearing qualities of 
water-proofing is said to have no effect 
the ball. 








Announce Improved Perbunan 


Stanco Distributors, Inc.. New York, 
has announced that Perbunan now con 
tains a new stabilizer which helps to re 
duce staining and discoloring to a great 
extent All Perbunan manufactured after 
December 1, 1946, will have this improved 
property Laboratory and factory tests 


are reported to indicate that Perbunan 26 


VS may be substituted directly for the 
present grade of Perbunan 26 without 
change in processing characteristics. Per 
bunan 35 NS is a somewhat softer and 
more processable polymer than Perbunan 
35 HPLE and can be substituted for 
most applications Perbunan 18 origi 
nally contained the best n-staining Sta 
bilizer which could be used for this poly 
mer and therefore no change has been 
made in this material The change of 
stabilizer is said to make it possible to 
use Perbunan in light colored articles and 
where delicate colors are desirable It 
also makes possible the use of Perbunan 
as a plasticizer and processing aid in 


p.v.c. compounds either in plain or col- 
ored products. Tests have also indicated 
that the improved Perbunan should be 
satisfactory for gasoline dispensing and 


distillate hose 


Seiberling Promotes Leedy - 


Arthur A. Leedy, formerly manager of 
the company’s engineering department, 
has been appointed director of engineer 
ing by the Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron 
Mr. Leedy’s position is a new one in the 
Seiberling organizatior It places him 
in charge of engineering policy at the 
company’s Barberton, Ohio, plant and 
other existing or prospective plants of 
the company. The company also has an 
nounced that J. E. Kallgren, formerly a 
project engineer of the U. S. Rubber Co 
and previously a staff engineer for the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. from 1933 
to 1942, has been named chief engineer 
of its Barberton plant 


New Laminated Plastic Resin 


\ new resin, which makes possible the 
production of laminated plastics that are 
said to be lighter than aluminum sheet 
but 10 possess greater tensile strength, 
has been developed by the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron. Known as GRM-2, 
the new resin is a derivative of a com 
plex organic glycol. One of the chief 
advantages claimed for GRM-2 is that it 
can be molded at low pressures ranging 
from 15 to 40 pounds per square inch 


Enters Tube Manufacturing Field 


Cascade Rubber. Inc., 2828 Second St . 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, producer of camel 
back and tire repair materials, has started 
the manufacture of inner tubes for pas 
senger cars and trucks. Located in a 
plant with 15,000 square feet of floor 
space, the firm is equipped to produce 
1,000 tubes a day. William ‘G. Lerch is 


president of the company. 





FINANCIAL NEWS 





American Cyanamid Co. 


Nine Months: Net income of $6,191,- 
005, after deducting all charges including 
a $4,400,000 provision for taxes, which 
is equal to $2.07 each on 2,737,526 shares 
of common stock, and which compares 
with $4,545,273, or $1.47 each on 2,707,026 
shares of common stock, for the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year 
when $8,800,000 was deducted for taxes 


Johnson & Johnson 


Nine Months: Net income of $5,262, 
000, after deducting taxes and all charges 
which is equal to $5.58 each on 896,025 
shares of common stock, and which com- 
pares with $2,410,000, or $2.44 each on 
891,911 shares, for the similar period of 
the previous year 


Mensanto Chemical Co. 


Nine Months: Net income of $6,987,- 
663, after deducting all charges and taxes, 
which is equal to $1.63 each on 3,803,835 
common shares, and which compares with 
$4,101,205, or $2.71 each on 1,267,868 
common shares, for the corresponding 
period of the previous year 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


Nine Months: Net income of $6,595, 
330, which is equal to $3.38 each on 
1,951,530 capital shares, and which com- 
pares with $3,180,656, or $1.63 a share, 
for the corresponding period of the pre- 


> 


», 


vious year 


United Carbon Company 


Nine Months: Net income of $2,107, 
507, which is equal to $5.30 a share, and 
which compares with $1,377,245, or $3.46 
a share, for the corresponding period of 
the previous year 


New Jersey Zinc Co. 


Nine Months: Net income of $3,434, 
010, which is equal to $1.75 a share, and 
which compares with $3,758,212, or $1.92 
a share, for the corresponding period of 
the previous year. 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc, 


Nine Months: Net income of $1,014,- 
310, which is equal to $1.61 a share, and 
which compares with $1,022,344, or $1.63 
a share, for the corresponding period of 
the previous year. 


Pantasote Company 


Nine Months: Net income of $375,800, 
which is equal to 98c each on 385,138 
shares. Comparative figures for the simi- 
lar period of 1945 are not available. 





Polyisocyanates Introduced 


The Organic Chemicals Department of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Delaware, has announced the 
availability of the polyisocyanates, new 
type basic chemicals which react, in gen- 
eral, with any molecule, natural or syn- 
thetic, that contains hydrogen replaceable 
by sodium, to form polymeric c¢ ympounds. 
These new materials are miscible in all 
proportions at room temperatures with a 
wide range of inert organic solvents, e.g., 


acetone, ethyl acetate, carbon tetra- 
chloride, kerosene, toluene, and nitroben 
zene. They polymerize spontaneously, 


but slowly at room temperatures; above 
200° C., however, the rates are greatly 
accelerated. 
been used in Germany for the production 
of numerous items, including adhesives 
for wood to wood, rubber to steel, rubber 
to fiber; coatings for rubber, paper, 
wood, etc.; and waterproofing for fibers 
such as wool, cotton and paper. Two 
types are currently available, namely, 
hexamethylene di-isocyanate and toluene 
2, 4-di-isocyanate. 


The polyisocyanates have 


Reveals Windsor Plant Output 


At the tenth anniversary celebration of 
the Windsor Manufacturing Co., subsid- 
iary of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
in Windsor, Vt., on November 21, F. R 
Evans, production manager of the parent 
company’s shoe products division, re- 
vealed that the Windsor plant had manu 
factured more than 450,000,000 pairs of 
rubber and Neolite heels in the past 
decade. During the ten vears of its ex 
istence, the Windsor plant also was re 
ported to have manufactured the follow- 
ing: 75,000,000 pairs of rubber and Neo 
lite soles; more than 1,200,000 gallons of 
cement for shoemaking purposes; all of 
the soles and heels for the U. S. Army 
ski boots ; and all of the rubber heels for 
paratroop boots used by the Army during 


World War II. 


Absorbs North American Corp. 


The Isbrandtsen Co., Inc., 26 Broad 
way, New York 4, N. Y., importers of 
rubber and other commodities, has ab- 
sorbed the North American Trading 
Corp., one of its wholly-owned subsidi- 
aries. The business heretofore conducted 
as North American Trading Corp. will 
continue to function as the East India 
Division of Isbrandtsen Co., Inc. Arthur 
Weber is in charge of the rubber activi- 
ties of the Isbrandtsen firm. 


To Produce Glo Seed Oil 


Hutchman Co., Inc., was recently or 
ganized in Lakeland, Fla., to engage in 
the manufacture of Glo Seed Oil, a citrus 
seed oil which is said to be suitable for 
use in the manufacture of rubber and 
plastics articles. The citrus seed oil will 
be produced in a plant which is nearing 
completion in Lakeland. Dr. J. E. Hutch- 
man is president of the company, and A. 
R. Garver is vice-president. 
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Materials Handling Exposition 


The rubber industry’s problems of ma- 
terials handling will receive special at- 
tention in a separate program of pre- 
pared papers and panel discussions at the 
first national Materials Handling Expo- 
sition, to be held at the Public Audi- 
torium, Cleveland, Ohio, from January 
14 to 17. Outstanding experts from the 
rubber industry will lead the discussions. 
Rubber industry executives will have the 
first opportunity to see and compare un- 
ler one roof competing systems and ma- 
chinery for handling. All 
phases of materials handling will be con- 


materials 


sidered during the four-day meeting, 
with the rubber industry problems in the 
forefront. Production and assembly line 
materials handling, as well as handling 
tor receiving, shipping, loading and ware- 
housing departments, will be considered 
by the panels, and appropriate machinery 
will be exhibited on the Exposition floor. 
On exhibition will be hoists, hoist mount- 
ings, cranes, derricks, conveyors, hand 
and power trucks, skids and pallets, 
tractors and trailers. Tickets to the ses- 
sions may be obtained from the Exposi 
tion Management, Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 
37 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y 


CMC Cellulose Derivative 


The commercial production of CMC, 
a new cellulose derivative, has been an- 
nounced by the Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Delaware. The new mate- 
rial is the sodium salt of carboxymethyl 
cellulose formed by the reaction of mono 
chloroacetic acid with alkali cellulose, 
and is currently available in three vis- 
Included among its proper- 

water-soluble, yet can be 


cosity types 

ties are these 
made relatively water insoluble; adhesive, 
but not sticky; insoluble in organic sol- 
vents; forms tough films; not only acts 
as an emulstfying agent in oil-in-water 
emulsions, but also protects the emulsion 
CMC can be used for the thickening 
of rubber latex, in can-sealing com 
pounds, and in sizes and finishes for tex- 
tiles. While it is not solely an adhesive, 
it can give adhesive or binding proper 
ties for special purposes. 


Presidential Research Board 


President Truman established a new 
government coordinating agency, the 
Presidential Research Board, on October 
17, and charged it with responsibility 
for assuring that Federal activities in 
the field of science were used most ef- 
fectively in the national interest. The 
new board was created by Executive Or- 
ler 9791, which put John R. Steelman, 
Director of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, at the head of a 
twelve-member board comprising Cabi- 
net members and other high Federal offi- 
cials. It was generally believed that the 
board might be an executive substitute 
for the proposed National Science 
Foundation which Congress failed to cre- 
ate during the closing days of the last 


session 
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Binney-Bell Teething Toy 


A new teething toy, made of rubber 
in pink or blue, has been introduced by 
the Binney-Bell Toy Co., 208 West 
Eighth St., Los Angeles, Calif. Called 
the Binney-Bell, the teething toy meas- 
ures six inches in length, with a chewing 





nipple at each end which is flexible and 
chewable and has a slightly ridged sur- 


face. Sehind each teething end is a 
ball-shaped object, inside of which is 
sealed a rust proof silver bell. The 


jingling bell affords added play value 
for the baby, yet it is said to be abso- 
lutely safe due to its built-in feature. 
Because of the design of the center bar, 
the baby can grip and hold the toy 
easily. There are no sharp edges to 
scratch or harm the child. The toy is 
said to be pediatrician-approved for prac- 
tical and safe teething use and for 
normal mouth development. It may be 
washed and sterilized to safeguard the 
health of the baby. 


Indonex R-40 Plasticizer 


Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 80, IIL, has in- 
troduced Indonex R-40 Light Process 
Oil as a supplement to its line of Indonex 
rubber plasticizers. The new plasticizer 
is said to permit production of light- 
colored stocks which will not discolor 
in sunlight and which will not. stain 
automotive and refrigerator finishes. It 
is also said to be advantageous where 
easy handling and cool milling are con- 
trolling factors. Blended from coastal 
oils to give low aniline point and opti- 
mum viscosity, its compatability with 
neoprene and other synthetic rubbers is 
described as outstanding. Its typical 
properties are given as follows: flash of 
330° F., viscosity at 100° F. of 145, vis- 
cosity at 210° F. of 41, and an aniline 
point of 74.5° C. 


Flooring Installed in Ship 


Approximately 70,000 square yards of 
rubber flooring was installed in the SS 
America by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., working with Selby-Battersby & 
Co., flooring distributors, before the ship 
was returned from military duty to the 
United States lines by the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission. Rubber flooring was 
provided for lounges, corridors, stair- 
cases, playrooms, and decks. The 35,000- 
ton liner transported about 500,000 sol- 
diers during the war. 


New Chemical Bonding Agent 


MDI-50, methylene-bis (4 phenyl iso- 
cyanate), a new chemical bonding agent, 
has been developed and introduced by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Delaware. The new materia, 
reacts very rapidly with all compounds 
having a replaceable hydrogen atom; for 
example, all types of cellulosic materials, 
many types of resins, most all types ot 
elastomers, and such chemicals as alco- 
hols, phenols, amines, esters, acids and 
water. It also polymerizes particularly 
at elevated temperatures. The reactivity 
of MDI-50 coupled with the fact that 
the chemical has two reactive groups in 
a single molecule suggests its use as a 
cross-linking agent. It would also ap- 
pear to be useful in the preparation ot 
composite articles in which it is desired 
to increase the adhesion between the 
component parts. One of the most im- 
portant of such uses is the manufacture 
of composite articles from textile fab- 
rics such as rayon and nylon and 
elastomeric materials such as neoprene 
and GR-S. MDI-50 is being marketed 
as a solution in ortho-dichlorobenzene 
containing 50% active mgredient. 


Soviet Plant Under Quota 


According to a recent report in the 
New York Times, a correspondent of 
the Russian newspaper /zvestia sharply 
criticized the Soviet Ministry of the 
Rubber Industry, saying that it had paid 
virtually no attention to its largest en- 
terprise, the Red Triangle factory in 
Leningrad. The factory fell short by 
1,500,000 pairs of rubber footwear of 
of this year, the correspondent wrote, 
and this debt to the State was said to 
the planned production for the first half 
be increasing during the second half of 
the year, Idle time at the plant during 
July was reported to amount to more 
than 20,000 man-hours because materials 
did- not reach conveyor belts. Average 
production on the galoshes conveyor is 
sixty pairs per worker a day, according 
to the correspondent, while the plant’s 
average is approximately ten pairs per 
day for each worker. 


Incorporate Syracuse Rubber 


Syracuse Rubber Products, Syracuse, 
Indiana, has been incorporated after op- 
erating as a partnership for the past two 
years. Employing 75 persons, the con- 
cern produces rubber seals, gaskets, and 
packings, as well as custom designed 
molded mechanical specialties. Officers 
of the company are Elmo E. Niccum, 
president; William J. Johnson, vice- 
president in charge of laboratory; 
Charles E. Snyder, vice-president in 
charge of engineering; and Paul L. 
Lantz, secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Niccum was formerly vice-president of 
the Goshen Rubber & Manufacturing 
Co., Goshen, Ind. Hubert Anglemyer is 
general manager in charge of operations 
for the company. 
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CANADIAN NEWS 
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At a meeting of the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Essex and Kent, held 
recently in Sarnia, Ontario, A. P. Machin, 
manager of the Polymer Corp., described 
the development ot a loam sponge rubber 


} 


latex, cheap enough to bring foam rubbe: 


' 


mattresses within the reach of all con 


sumers, aS one ol the brightest 


possi 
bilities in the field of synthetic rubber 


research. The speaker anticipated that 


such a latex might have the effect ot 
adding 50% to the rubber consumption 
f rubber manufacturers, enabling them 
to build up a market which might have 
importance second only to that of tires 
Mr. Machin revealed 
world’s largest rubber 
announced plans for the construction o 
a plant at New Toronto, 
the manufacture ef foam sponge rubber, 


that one of the 
ompanies has 


Ontario, tor 


and he predicted that it may not be long 
before all the larger companies entered 
the field 


B. F. Goodrich Co. of Canada is soon 
expected to open a plant at Stratford, 
Ontario, which was formerly owned by 
a textile firm, but which had not beea 
used for manufacturing. Containing 5,000 
square feet of floor space, the plant will 
be used by Goodri for warchousing 
with provision for some light manutact 


uring 


Che following amounts of rubber foot 
wear and footwear materials were ex 
ported from Canada during the month of 
September, 1946: 168,682 pairs of rubbe 


soled canvas shoes, valued at $151,527, as 


compared with 94,676 pairs, valued at 
$87,477, exported during September of the 
previous year; 109,899 pairs of rubbe 
boots and shoes, valued at $156,405 
against 17&,831 pairs valued at $325,497, 
exported during September, 1945; 63,054 
pairs of rubber heels, valued at $5,463, as 


contrasted to 185,428 pairs, valued at 


$27,854, exported during the similar 
month of the previous yeal and 9,835 
pairs of rubber soles, valued at $1,678, as 
compared with 12,338 pairs, valued at 
$3,170, exported during September, 1945 


Exports of rubber soling slabs in Sep 
tember, 1946, totaled 13,390 pounds, valued 


at $3,201, as compared with 23,658 pounds, 
valued at $4,414, exported during the 


corresp« nding month of the previous year. 


Frank ly Rice ot the piaSstics divi 
sion of Canadian Industri Ltd., stated 
at a recent meeting of the Young Men's 
Canadian Club in Montreal that the plas 
tics industrv in Canada 1s $10,000,000 
business and that it shows every indicz 
tion of further growth. Mr. Rice pointed 
out that in Canada thirteen plants are 
either in operation or in the course of 
‘ nstructio. to manutact istics la 


ee 


terials, and he felt that the industry 
would be a contribution to national econ 
omy and indirectly would aid the growth 
and development of other Canadian re- 
sources 

Canadian manufacturers of rubber and 
canvas footwear have been granted a 
‘rice increase of 10 to 25 cents a pair 
yy the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
The increase was authorized to partially 
offset additional costs to the manutacturer 


' 
t 
1 
i 


resulting from increased material costs 
and increased labor rates. 


Marcus L. Brown, president of the 
Seiberling Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario, was honored as _ the 
thirteenth oldest employee of the parent 
company at its twenty-fifth anniversary 
celebration, held in Akron, Ohio, on 
November 16 


W. J. Scott, who has been associated 
with Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., To 
ronto 3, Ontario, since 1887, most re 
cently as manager of its mechanical 
goods department, has retired from active 
However, Mr 


Scott will continue his connection witl 


duty with the company. 


the company in an advisory capacity until 
next August. E. H. Coon, formerly su 
pervisor of the company’s merchandising 
department, has succeeded Mr. Scott as 
manager of the mechanical goods depart 
ment, with A. P. Dawson being assigned 


as assistant manage! 


Ernest W. Barbour has been appointed 
trade sales manager of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, while 
Stephen F. Palmer has been named man 
ager of manufacturers sales and John 
W. Fortner has been appointed manager 
of the company’s dealers’ stores mer- 
chandising division 


Voit Rubber & Textile Co., subsidiary 
of the W. J. Voit Rubber Corporation, 
1600 East 25th Street, recently purchased 
the Gastonia, N. C., plant of the Carolina 
Arts Co., and is continuing the produ 
tion of cotton sheetings for use in the 
manufacture of athletic equipment at its 
Los Angeles plant 


Lays Laboratory Cornerstone 


Dr. Howard E. Fritz, vice-president in 
charge of research for the B. F. Good 
rich Co., laid the cornerstone for the 
company’s new research center located in 
Brecksville, Ohio, midway between Akron 
and Cleveland, on November 27. The 
laboratories will cost the company more 
than $1,000,000 


Hydrotherm Heating Method 


Fuel savings up to 35 percent have 
been effected in the textiie industry and 
even higher savings in rubber, chemicai 
and food processing plants through the 
installation of “hydrotherm heating,” ac- 
cording to Paui L. Geiringer, chief engi- 
neer of the American Hydrotherm Corp., 
215 East 27th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
“Hydrotherm heating” is a term used to 
cover the harnessing of heat of high tem- 
peratures, the heat being carried by a 
liquid rather than high pressure steam 
Capable of being installed with any boiler 
or power plant design, the system is con 
vertible at any time from direct boiler- 
supplied heating to combined heating and 
power generation. Savings in service 
and maintenance are claimed for the sys 
tem through the elimination of condensate 
traps (repairs), condensate tanks (scale 
deposits), condensate pipelines (corro- 
sion), pressure reducing valves, and boiler 
feeding equipment. “Hydrotherm heat- 
ing” is said to require only minimum 
maintenance of circulating pumps in the 
boiler house. Use of the system is re 
ported to eliminate heat losses in process 
equipment occasioned by loss of steam 
escaping through liquids, irregularity of 
liquid level, insufficiency of temperatures 
for drying, and uneven heat distribution 
and insufficient temperatures for presses, 
calenders, etc. 


Pawtucket Plant Sold 


The Pawtucket, R. I., plant of the 
General Cable Corp. has been sold for 
$600,000 to the International Wire & 
Cable Corp., a newly organized concern 
which is reported to be connected with 
the Leviton Manufacturing Co., Brook 
lyn, N. Y. Involved in the transaction 
were 35 lots of land. Under General 
Cable, the plant employed 450 persons in 
the production of insulated wire and 
cable, but plans for the operation of the 
plant by the new company have not been 
made known. The paper of incorporation 
of International Wire, which lists Max 
Winograd, Marshall B. Marcus, and 
Irving Winograd as incorporators, indi 
cates that the company was organized to 
manufacture and sell electrical supplies 
The capital stock authorized was for 
$25,000 in common and $1,000,000 in pre 
ferred shares 


Hubler Retires from Faultless 


Clement D. Hubler, who has been as 
sociated with the Faultless Rubber Co 
for thirty-nine years, has retired from 
active duty as executive vice-president of 
the company. Mr. Hubler joined Fault- 
less in 1907 as timekeeper, and was ad- 
vanced steadily up to the post of presi- 
dent, in which capacity he served from 
1938 to 1941. When Wallace De Laney 
was appointed president of the company 
in 1941, Mr. Hubler became executive 
vice-president. He will continue to serve 
as a director and as a member of the 
company’s executive committee 
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Despite the record rainfall (described 
‘ocally as a “heavy mist”) which fell in 
Los Angeles on the night of November 
12th, the meeting of the Los Angeles 
Rubber Group at the Mayfair Hotel was 
met with the usual large turnout. 

The regular meeting was preceded by 
the meeting of the Technical Group, in 
Elliott “Mac” McLaughlin 
(Royal). The guest speaker was Dr. 
Raymond B. Stringfield, who recently 
became co-owner of the Fullerton Mfg. 
Co., Fullerton, Calif. Dr. Stringfield’s 
talk was on “Costing Rubber Com- 
pounds,” in which he emphasized the 
proper costing of rubber materials as the 
factor in profit and loss. 

C. M. Reinke (Reinke & Amende), 
Chairman of the Group, opened the busi- 
ness meeting after a delicious dinner and 
members of the 


charge of 


introduced the new 
Group who stood up singly and received 
the applause of their fellow members 

Then Mr. Reinke made the announce 
ment that Mr. T. Kirk Hill (Kirkhill) 
was honeymooning in Hawaii. The mem- 
bers sighed and conjured beautiful tropi- 
cal scenes of Mr. Hill and his bride amid 
swaying grass skirts and leis, with Dia- 
mond Head in the background. 

Phil Drew (Goodyear) was introduced 
and reported on the progress of the plan 
ning for the coming Christmas party 
On Tuesday night, December 3rd, mem- 
bers of the Group attended a showing 
of Ken Murray’s “Blackouts of 1946,” 

Robert L. Short (Kirkhill) reported 
to the members on the progress of the 
Yearbook, which will be distributed to 
members very soon. Mr. Short also told 
the members of the new list of suppliers 
to- the industry which the Group is com- 
piling. Mention was made of the value 
of the Rupper Rep Book as an aid in 
compiling the new list 

The next member to be introduced was 
Dr. Raymond B. Stringfield (Fullerton), 
founder and first chairman of the Group 
Dr. Stringfield remarked on the growing 
membership of the Group and introduced 
the main speaker ot the evening, Mr 
Paul S. Shoaff (Goodyear) 

Mr. Shoaff delivered a very 
talk on “The East Indies Situation.” His 
remarks qualified him as an expert due 


timely 


to his many Years spent as resident di- 
rector of the Goodyear Rubber Planta 
tions in the Far East. 

Java and Sumatra, Mr. Shoaff related, 
are in chaos. The Dutch had no troops 
to take over the islands when the Japs 
surrendered. The British, acting for the 
Allies, have tenuous control only of the 
main ports and the largest cities. All 
other areas are held by the Indonesian 
Nationalists. The extremists, composed 
of thousands of young natives indoctri 
nated and trained by the Japs, oppose 


Dutch return on any basis, while the 
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Moderates and Dutch discuss the future 
political status of the Netherland East 
Indies—so far getting nowhere. Final 
outcome will mean political and eco- 
nomical conditions quite different, at least 
in Sumatra and Java, from those of pre- 
war colonial days. 

“It will be months,” Mr. Shoaff said, 
“before Java starts shipping rubber, and 
that is dependent on peace between Indo- 
nesian Extremists and Dutch.” The only 
rubber coming out of Sumatra and Java 
is smuggled out via Chinese middle-men. 
And it will not be until next year when 
first quality rubber is exported from the 
Netherland East Indies. 

The stripping of the islands’ facilities 
in transportation and utilities, along with 
the neglect of rubber plantations during 
the Japanese occupation, are all factors 
in the present lack of rubber from those 
areas. 

Mr. Shoaff pointed out that as a result 
of the awakening of the natives in the 
islands, labor costs in producing natural 
rubber will remain at an increased level 
Whereas the large rubber companies pro- 
duced rubber in those areas at a cost of 
12c per lb., the probable cost in the post- 
war period will remain at 15c per Ib. 

The potential annual output under nor- 
mal conditions were outlined as follows: 
Sumatra, about 450,000 long tons; Java, 
130,000 long tons; British Malaya could 
produce about 650,000 long tons, but will 
probably be shipping at only 60% of that 
rate by the end of 1946, 

“So the U. S. must roll out about 
650,000 long tons of synthetic rubber 
this year,” Mr. Shoaff said, “and con- 
siderable tonnage of synthetic is indicated 
for an indefinite period.” 

After Mr. Shoaft’s informative and in- 
teresting talk, the members were shown 
action pictures of the rubber plantations 
ind natives in the East Indies Islands. 


The following members were nomi- 
nated as candidates for offices in the Los 
Angeles Rubber Group for 1947 at the 
meeting of the group held on November 
12: Curtis R. Wolter (U. S. Rubber), 
chairman; Phil Drew (Goodyear), asso- 
ciate chairman ; Charles Churchill 
(Dougherty), vice-chairman; Maurice H. 
Chishold (Kirkhill), secretary; Jack ( 
Ballagh (Patterson-Ballagh), treasurer. 
Nominations are tantamount to election 
in the group 

Three directors will be selected from 
among the following nominees: Robert 
D. Abbott (C. P. Hall), Leonard C. 
Boller (U. S. Research), B. E. Dough- 
erty, E. H. Lewis (Western Insulated 
Wire), Elliott McLaughlin (Royal), 
sob «=Short (Kirkhill), Bill Thomas 
(Firestone), and John Hoerger (Schra- 
der). 


Fred Carpenter has returned to New 
York after surveying the U. S. Rubber 
Company’s plantations in the Mala; 
States. 





Frank Shew has written his friends ir 
the rubber industry that his experiences 
in Bogota, Colombia, South America, 
have been interesting, but strenuous 


George W. Miller (U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture) is now doing consulting 
work at the W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. 

Frank Merrill has been instrumental in 
the formation of the new Western Rub- 
ber Co. 

Howard L. Wiley, formerly associated 
with the W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., is 
now associated with the Technical Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Rubber Co. 








Merger Plan Terminated 


The consolidation agreement between 
Pantasote Co. and the Textileather Corp. 
has been terminated, and the stock regis 
tration statement of Pantasote Plastics, 
Inc., the planned new parent company, 
has been withdrawn from registration 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. A spokesman for Pantasote 
indicated that the consolidation had been 
scrapped because of unsettled economic 
conditions. He emphasized, however, 
that neither of the companies would 
suffer financially from the abandonment 
of the merger, the only result being that 
a proposed expansion would no longer 
be possible. The status quo of the two 
organizations is expected to be maintained 


indefinitely. 


Develops Good-Rite Fungicide 


\ new agriculture chemical, which is 
said to be an effective fungicide when used 
alone and to be equally effective when 
mixed with insecticides and other fungi 
cides, has been introduced by the B. F 
Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
The introduction of the new chemical, 
one of a group known by the trade name 
“Good-Rite,” follows the recent entry of 
the company into the biochemical field 
The chemical is supplied as a latex closely 
resembling dispersions of many synthetic 
rubbers both in appearance and physical 
characteristics. Basic material for the 
fungicide is polyethylene polysulfide, dé 
rived from petroleum and sulfur 


Association Reelects Officers 


At a recent meeting of the Rubber 
Trade Association of New York, Inc., 
15 William St., New York 5, N. Y., the 
following officers were reelected for one 
vear terms: R. D. Young, president; 
Jacobus F. Frank, treasurer; and B. G 
Davy, secretary. Bancroft W. Hender 
son, manager of the rubber and rubber 
chemical department of the industrial 
chemicals division of the American Cy 
anamid Co., was elected chairman of the 
board 








Reveals Channel Black Shortage 


A severe shortage ot channel carbon 
black, which will continue throughout the 
next few months, was revealed in Bos- 
ton on December 11 by Owen J. Brown, 
Ir.. general sales manager of Godfrey 
L. Cabot, Inc. The stock position of the 
channel blacks, Mr 


steadily decreasing and 


Brown said, was 
there is little 
chance of increasing such stocks during 
the first six months of 1947 As a mat- 
ter of fact, he added, manufacturers us- 
ing channel blacks have been living off 
stocks on hand during 1946, but “we are 
now at the bottom of the bin and there 
probably is less than one week’s supply 
in the warehouses of the entire carbon 
black industry.” 
sumption of channel black during the 


Pointing out that con- 


current year has exceeded the supply by 
about 10%, Mr. Brown stated that the 
only channel black available for ship 
ment is the current production He added 
that all of the resources of all the car- 
bon black manufacturers combined are 
One of 


insufficient to meet the demand 
the principal reasons for the channel 
black shortage was given as the unex- 
pected return of natural rubber, the com 
pounding of which calls for a larger 
percentage of channel type carbon black 
than does synthetic rubber, the latter 
using greater proportions of the furnace 


blacks 


Pageant Marks Anniversary 


An elaborate musical pageant, pre 
sented under the name of “Something 
Accomplished,” which depicted the com 
pany’s quarter-century history, was the 
highlight of activities in Akron last 
month marking the Silver Anniversary 
of the Seiberling Rubber ‘ The cele- 
bration included a banquet at the Hotel 
Mayflower which honored the company’s 
25-year employees 
paid to F. A 
chairman of the company, as its founder 


and charter member of the new 25-year 


25-year members 


Special honors were 
Seiberling, 87-vear-old 


club. Fifty-two other 
were also honored, including Charles A 
Reed, now assistant to the president, all 
receiving silver plaques, checks for $250 
each, and an extra two weeks’ vacation 
with pay 


Farrel Reopens Chicago Office 


Farrel-Birmingham, [mn Ansonia, 
Conn., has reopened its branch office in 
( hicago, Ill. locating at 120 South La 


Salle St.. with Harry 


has had wick experience As sales repre 


remporal, whi 


sentative in the numerous fields for whicl 
the company builds equipment, in charge 
ot the ofhice Mr Temporal has been 
connected with the company for 26 years, 
having first joined the Farrel Foundry & 
Machine Co. at Ansonia in 1910. He was 
formerly Chicago office manager, has 
been in charge of company branch offices 
at Cleveland and Akron, and has served 
in the sales departments at Ansonia and 


Buffalo, N. Y 


Wide Base Tire Rim Symposium 


At a meeting of the New York Section 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, on November 21, G. M. 
Sprowls, of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akro1, and W. S. Brink, of the 
Firestone Steel Products Co., Detroit, 
Mich., were the featured speakers in a 
symposium on “Wider Base Tire Rims.” 
Mr. Sprowls stated that test reports have 
indicated that the wider base rims permit 
tires to run at about 50° F. cooler under 
severe conditions than the narrower 
equipment. Pointing out that the wider 
base rim had been developed during the 
war as a means to conserve rubber, Mr. 
Brink said that the new standard, de- 
veloped by the Tire & Rim Association, 
provides that the distance between flanges 
is held at 70% of the cross-section meas- 
urement of the tire under normal inflation 
pressure. General adoption of the wider 
base rims was forecast at the symposium. 
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Bowman §. Ellis, Sr. 


Bowman S. Ellis, Sr., who had been 
associated with the latex sales branch of 


the Charles T. Wilson Co., 120 Wall St., 


New York 5, N. Y., for the past ten 
years, died on December 8 in the East 
Orange General Hospital, South Orange, 
N. J., at the age of 68. Born in Haddon- 
field, N. J., Mr. Ellis attended New Jer- 
sey public schools and entered the rubber 
business with Harry A. Gould forty 
vears ago. In 1910, he founded his own 
company, B. S. Ellis Co., Inc., in New 
York City, and continued to operate it 
until 1928. He was a member of the 
Rubber Exchange and the Rubber Clear- 
ing Association. A widow, two sons, and 
a daughter survive. 


George J. Reuter 


George J. Reuter, manufacturer of a 
preserver for rubber accessories used in 
automobiles and an inventor of a punc- 
ture-proof inner tube for auto tires, 
which has been used extensively in. the 
South, died at his home in Rahway, N. J., 
on November 13 after a long illness. He 
was 75 years old. Mr. Reuter was once 
president of the old Reuter Rubber Ce 


Paterson, N. ] 


Fred Zonino 


Fred Zonino, chief industrial engineer 
of the footwear division of the U. S 
Rubber Co. at Naugatuck, Conn., died 
of a cerebral hemorrhage in the Water 
bury Hospital in Waterbury, Conn., on 
He was 59 years old. Mr 
Zonino had been associated with the com 


December 1 


pany since 1903. A widow and two sons 


SsurVive 


Sebrell Promoted by Goodyear 


Appointment of Dr. L. B. Sebrell as 
director of research and chemical prod- 
ucts development of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, has been an- 
nounced by Dr. R. P. Dinsmore, vice 
president in charge of research and dé 
velopment for the company In th 
change, which permits more effective co- 
ordination of the work of these two 
divisions, and provides for the better 
utilization of facilities and personnel, Dr. 
Sebrell will be directly responsible to 
Dr. Dinsmore. Dr. H. J. Osterhof, for- 
merly assistant research director, has 
been appointed manager of the research 
department and Dr. C. W. Walton con- 
tinues as manager of the Chemical Prod- 
ucts Division, both of whom report to 
Dr. Sebrell. Appointed assistant man- 
agers of research are: Dr. A. M. Clif- 
ford, in charge of basic raw materials 
research activities; H. A. Endres, in 
charge of chemical products research; 
and J. A. Merrill, in charge of mech- 
anisms and processes research, all of 
whom are responsible to Dr. Osterhof. 
I. D. Patterson has been named assistant 
manager of Chemical Products Develop- 
ment. 


To Expand Titanium Plant 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
has announced plans fer a new manufac- 
turing unit at its titanium dioxide plant 
at Edge Moor, Del. This unit, the sec- 
ond titanium expansion to be started 
since the end of the war, is not expected 
to be completed until sometime in 1948, 
since much of the equipinent to be in- 
stalled cannot be procured except under 
long-term delivery. Currently the plant's 
capacity is being increased through modi- 
fication of existing equipment and proc- 
esses. This phase of the expansion pro- 
gram, which was started last Spring, is 
scheduled for completion next May 


Conductive Rubber Committee 


In anticipation of the increased use of 
conductive rubber, Technical Committee 
\ of A.S.T.M. Committee D-11 on Rub- 
ber and Rubber-Like Materials, has or- 
ganized a new committee to study the 
»f conductive 
rubber and to propose specification limits 
that are commercially practicable. S. R. 
Doner, of the Manhattan Rubber Manu- 
facturing Division of Raybestos- Manhat- 


conductivity or resistivity 


tan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., is chairman of 
the new committee 


Producing Extruded Goods 
F. E. Rice and M. W. Chadwick, both 


previously associated with the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., recently formed the 
Rice-Chadwick Rubber Co., Inc., at Kill 


buck, Ohio, for the manufacture of ex- 
truded rubber goods, particularly for the 
automotive and electrical trades. The 
company presently employs 25 people and 
may possibly enter the molded goods field 
in the near future 
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NEW RUBBER GOODS 
_ 


Piow Contour Tractor Tire 


4 new “plow contour” tractor tire, 
which is said to feature 30% deeper bite 
and greatly increased traction and pro- 
vide 30% longer wear, has been intro- 
duced by the Seiberling Rubber Co., 
Barberton, Ohio. The new tire has an 
entirely new curved, deep lug tread 
design that works on newly developed 
principles of traction. Each lug has a 
contour like the mold-board of a plow 
which scours and sheds the soil. Open 
center tread design is said to give the 
tire greatest possible flexibility so that it 
automatically cleans itself with every 
revolution of the wheel. According to 
the company, another advantage in the 
new tire is its resistance to side slip, 
which facilitates hillside and contour 
farming, providing better tractor control 
and reducing crop damage and rutting 


Universal Drain Cleaner 


A new household accessory, known 
as the Universal Drain Cleaner, for 
cleaning drains in kitchen sinks, wash 
bowls, bath tubs and laundry tubs, is 
being marketed by O-B_ Distributors, 





P. O. Box 270, Southgate, Calif. Made 
of neoprene, the cleaner is said to be 
resistant to oil and grease. The cleaner 
is marketed in a display carton which 
contains twelve units 


Royal Air Guard Tube 
Development of a passenger car inne 
tube of waffle-like construction has been 
S. Rubber Co. to 
prevent rapid deflation in event of a 
puncture. The crown of the new tube is 


announced by the U 


composed of a patchwork of square 
pockets which press against the inside 
of the tire as the tube is inflated. If the 
tube is punctured by a nail, this squeez- 
ing actiongcrowds the rubber around the 
nail. Thus the tube loses air at a much 
slower rate, allowing the driver to pro- 
ceed a greater distance before stopping 
for repairs. The new product, known 
as the U. S. Royal Air Guard tube, will 
be marketed at premium prices when 
OPA price approval is given Butyl 
rubber will be used in the manufacture 
of the tube 
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Rubber Link Floor Covering 


Loewenthal Co., 188 West Randolph 
St., Chicago 11, Ill, has introduced a 





new type of rubber link floor covering 
for industrial use which is similar to 
the small household link door mats. The 
company claims that actual tests have 
shown that workers standing on the new 
floor matting, known as the “L-Co,” 
show noticeably less fatigue. The matt- 
ing is sold by the square foot in any 
size. It can be custom fitted to odd- 
shape rooms and is also available as spe- 
cial purpose mats for work areas or as a 
wall-to-wall covering 


Sunbabe’ Rubber Dolls 


Production of the Sunbabe line of 
jointed rubber dolls, which was stopped 
during the war, has been resumed by the 
Sun Rubber Co., Barberton, Ohio. A\l- 
though the company, is manufacturing 
three of their jointed rubber dolls, one 
of the chief bottlenecks is the difficulty 
of securing textiles for doll clothes 





Rubber acceptable for the dolls is like 
wise a critical item, and skilled workers 
are also in short supply. When this 
combination of situations is eased, more 
of the Sunbabe dolls are expected to 
make their appearances in America’s 
playrooms, 


Rubber Bowling Pit Mat 


An all-rubber bowling alley pit mat 
that is said to leave no marks on the 
pins is being manufactured by the Man- 
hattan Rubber Manufacturing Division 
of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J. According to the makers, the new 
pit mat has already been acclaimed by 
bowlers as having many advantages over 
the conventional rope or coco mats. 
Shedding of hairs and dirt is eliminated 
and the new mat makes it unnecessary 
for the bowler to clean fuzz from his 
ball. The mat has no canvas, joints, glue, 
or stitching. It is made of an elastic 
compound which is said to provide good 
cushioning and sound-deadening prop- 
erties. 


Rubber Molding and Color Kits 


Hobby-Craft, Inc., toy manufacturers 
of Monmouth, IIL, has resumed produc- 
tion of its full line of rubber molding 
and color kits for making art models 
in the home, school or summer camp. 
Each kit contains molding powder, nu- 
merous rubber molds and water colors. 
\ perfect reproduction of a model taken 





either from history, art or nature is 
obtained by mixing some molding pow- 
der with cold water to a creamy mix 
ture and pouring it into a rubber mold 
which is then permitted to dry for half 
an hour. No heat, acids or sharp tools 
are necessary. Included among the six 
kits produced by the company is one of 
a complete Indian village. 


New Air-Conditioned Pillow 


\ new type air-conditioned pillow, 
made from shredded foam rubber and 
said to be ideal for persons suffering 
from allergies, has been placed on the 
market by the recently established In 
terstate Latex Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
Known as SlumberAir, the new pillow 
is made of Airfoam, the foam sponge 
rubber material produced by the Good 
year Tire & Rubber Co. The pillow is 
claimed to be odorless, dustless, ver 
minproof, and resistant to lumping and 
shifting of the material. It is marketed 
in standard and twin bed sizes 
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Dream Hospital... 


The hospital depicted here exists only in the hearts of 
men and women who are losing the grim battle with cancer. 
And in the imagination of other men and women who want 
desperately to provide a haven for these victims in need of 
hope and care to sustain them in the few months or years 


still remaining to them. 


Actually, there is not a single such hospital anywhere 
devoted exclusively to these unfortunates who may be 
beyond the help of medical sciences, but who are still 
certainly in urgent need of hospital care. And only a 
limited, woefully insufficient number of beds available 


to them in other hospitals. 


During the long years of the war we gave up our plans 


for the building of this dream hospital... Hope Institute. 


But now we are more than ever determined to see it 
rise in stone and steel. A model hospital, the first of its kind 
... cheerful and comfortable in every way ... with more 
the atmosphere of an apartment hotel than of a cold institu- 
tion. Where the patients, depending upon their condition, 
can enjoy the warm hospitality of lounge and dining room, 
or retire to the merciful seclusion of a private room. 


What do we need to build this hospital now? You. 
Every dollar or penny you can scrape together for it. 
Whether or not you know this tragedy from bitter personal 
experience ...the tragedy of whole families, endlessly 
frustrated in their determination to care for a doomed 
member... give as generously as you can. Please fill out 
the coupon below and mail with your contribution. It will 


make this hospital more than a dream. 








NAMI 


ADDRESS 





THE NATIONAL CANCER FOUNDATION 
GRIFFIN BUILDING 
85 FRANKLIN STREET © NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Make checks payable to Abbott Kimball, 
Treasurer of the National Cancer F oundation, 








THE NATIONAL CANCER FOUNDATION 


AFFILIATED WITH 
SPONSORS OF GOVERNMENT ACTION AGAINST CANCER 
THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR THE CARE OF ADVANCED CANCER PATIENTS 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 
oi " _y 


Measuray Gaging Instrument 


A gaging instrument, which utilizes a new X-ray and 
electronic application for non-contact, continuous, or 
spot checking of thicknesses of rubber, plastics, and 
other moving materials, is being manufactured by the 
Sheffield Corp., Dayton, Ohio. The new instrument, 
called the “Measuray,” is said to be applicable to almost 











uny production process where it is desired to measure 
and regulate the thickness of material. The manu- 
tacturer claims that accuracy can be held to better 
than 1% of material being checked if required. 

\ccording to the company, tolerance and thickness 
limitations are dependent to some extent on the density 
of the material to be checked. Precise accuracy is 
maintained regardless of whatever changes may occur 
in the product. Speed of movement of material, 
whether at the rate of 5 feet or 5,000 feet per minute, 
is said to have no effect on the accuracy of the Meas- 
uray. Neither does the temperature of the room, 
nor of the stock. For example, sheets or strips coming 
hot from the rolls give the same indication on the 
Measuray when cooled to room temperature. Day 
after day uniform readings are reported to be obtain- 
able because of the in-built stability of the system 
employed. } 

The Measuray utilizes masters of the same material 
to be checked for set-up and operating purposes. It 
iS a comparator, since it compares the thickness of 
material with a sample of the same material which has 
the required known dimension. The variations of 
thickness are indicated in percentages. Standard units 
are equipped with indicating mechanisms, while record- 
ing and machine control devices are available. No 
contact is required with the material to be gaged, and 
in some cases the nearest approach of any mechanical 
part of the instrument can be,many inches away. Tests 
can be made at various points in the process to control 
any operation. 
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I terms of physical size alone, the Johnson Joint could 
hardly be called big machinery. But in its ability to save 
time and trouble, and promote plant efficiency, its stature 
approaches anything the industry has ever seen. 

The Johnson Joint was designed to go after the old stuff- 
ing box and steam fit troubles in a business-like way, and it 
literally knocks the stuffing out of them. There’s no pack- 
ing of any kind. There's no oiling required, ever. There’s 
no adjusting — the higher the pressure, the tighter the seal. 
There’s little to fear from misalignment — with provision 
for both lateral and angular movement built right in. Note 
besides how neatly it provides for more efficient syphon 
drainage, through the same head that admits the steam. 

In dollars and cents, what does all this add up to? Well 
... enough at least to pay the cost of switching over to 
Johnson Joints in just a short while. Enough certainly to 
make the Johnson Joint too big to overlook. 


THE JOHNSON CORPORATION 
868 WOOD STREET, THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 


Write for liter- 

ature and the 

‘ name of your 
ne 5 nearby Johnson 
es representative. 
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In this case, ‘‘it'’ means accuracy, 

production and profit... . Since 

* 1927 the Schuster Magnetic Cal- 

buyin) ender Gauge has consistently 

‘B44 served four important ends: 

1. It assures uniform thickness in your finished product, 
down to 1/1000”. 


2. It makes hand-miking unnecessary, saving time and 
expense. 


3. It does away with the human equation, preventing 
mistakes. 


4, It saves the stock sampled for calender testing. 


The Schuster Gauge does these things by the 
simple expedient of setting rubber calender 
rolls to a desired thickness and holding them 
there. More lately, it has showed itself just as 
indispensable as “insurance” to synthetic rub- 
ber, plastics, cellulose and other materials. 
The instrument is simple in design, rugged in 
construction, practically without wearing 
parts, and adjustable to any thickness. 


There is no ‘stock recipe’’. Every installation 
must be engineered to the job. May we tell 
you what the Schuster Magnetic Calender 
Gauge can do for you? 


Write for our Bulletin “A” 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE COMPANY 


EA ART rTREET AKRON 11, OHIO 





NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Sta-Warm Low Voltage Hot Knife 


An electrically-heated knife with thermostatically 
controlled temperatures up to 1200° F. for use in 
trimming molded rubber products, such as hot water 
bottles, and in fabricating operations with thermo- 
plastic materials has been developed by the Sta-Warm 
Electric Co., Ravenna, Ohio. Operated from 110 volts 
1.c., 60 cycle current supply, drawing 250 watts maxi- 





mum, the knife is said to be of greatest use where the 
heat requirements are either of an intermittent type, 
or are of moderate continuous type. 

For limited wattage, the normally dull edges of the 
2-inch long by l-inch wide by 1/16-inch thick 
blade are filed to produce a V-edge along the sides and 
tip of the blade; not to produce a sharp cutting edge, 
but to provide an entering wedge through which the 
generated heat will pass more easily to the material 
being trimmed. If the application requires intense 
heat, the hot knife will not serve the requirements. 
If, however, a particular operation requires inter- 
mittent application of a red hot blade, the tool serves 
a useful purpose. The blade temperature can be in- 
creased to a cherry red heat by filing down the blade 
to less width, thus increasing the electrical resistance 
at the point filed, and causing it to become hotter than 
the rest of the blade. The blade can also be bent or 
curved by the operator to practically any angle or 
curvature to enable the tool to meet a given application. 


I 





SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 


From the Pine Tree 


ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 
Send for “Pine Tree Préducts” Booklet 











NATIONAL ROSIN OIL & SIZE CO 


R K.O BUILDING RADIO CITY NEW YORK NY 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) fos 


Modified Preco Hydraulic Presses | The 


To meet a growing demand among users of Preco 
Hydraulic Presses for a wide range of production 
and industrial testing uses, Preco, Inc., 960 East 6lst 
St., Los Angeles 1, Calif., has announced a list of —re 
important modifications for the press. The Preco 


e+e is used by these companies 
to test the resistance of their 
products to the destructive effect 
of weathering... 


B. F. Goodrich Company 

Prismo Laboratories 

K. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United States Rubber Company 

United States Testing Company 

Tennessee Eastman Corporation 

Aridye Corporation 

American Cyanamid Co. 

Chance Vought Aircraft 

Collyer Insulated Wire Co., Inc. 

Congoleum Nairn, Inc. 

Phillips-Petroleum Co. 

Pacific Mills 

Nox Rust Corporation 

National Bureau of Standards 

(Chemistry Bidg.) 

National Bureau of Standards 
(Textile Bldg.) 

S. Naval Clothing Depot 

S. Navy Yard 

S$. Marine Corps 

S$. Naval Hospital 





Press, a bench type unit which develops 40,000 pounds 
of pressure, and which is equipped with a two-stage 
hydraulic pump, is now available with platens measuring 
834 inches by 12 inches. These are furnished either 
with 1500-watt electrical heating elements, which give end hundreds of others 
fast heat acceleration, or for steam heating. The com- 
pany also has announced that where hydraulic system 
pressure is available the press can be supplied to hook 
into such a system. Triple platens which double the 
capacity of the press by permitting work to be inserted 
above and below an intermediate platen are available 
for the new press as well as the standard 8-inch by 
8-inch size. 
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The Weather-Ometer brings weathering conditions right 
into your laboratory. A few weeks testing with control- 
able cycles of light, water spray, and selected temperature 
and humidity equals years of actual outdoor exposure. 
The Weather-Ometer is safe to operate automatically 24 
hours a day without attention. 


Used all over the world — Atlas Weather-Ometers, 
Launder-Ometers, and Fade-Ometers. 


aoe ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 361 WEST SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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4-M GUILLOTINE CUTTER 


The use of the BLACK ROCK 4-M GUILLO.- 
TINE CUTTING MACHINE for Cutting run- 
ning rubber or synthetic stock to length, reduces 
costs for greater profits. Can be synchronized 
with Mill, Calender, or Tubing machine. 


There is a Black Rock Cutting Machine 
to meet your requirements. 


WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 


BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


? Osborne Street 


Bridgeport 5 
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HOGss0N BRAND 


Sance 1849 





HUNDREDS OF DESIGNS — 


ecores of standar l s K {for 


working 


4} +} , ' noper »ment tc. Special 
ibber, leather, plastics, paper ement, « Special 
. 


tools made Als steel letters, figures, 
stamps, dies and molds. Explain the job, we'll sug- 


gest the t 


HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. 
141A Brewery St., New Haven 11, Conn. 








NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Rubber Floor Tiling Cutting Machine 


A machine which cuts rubber or plastics floor tiling 
into blocks four inches square up to twenty-four inches 
square, in graduations of one inch, has been developed 
by the Campbell Machine & Development Co., 1734 
Front St., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. Known as the Camp- 





bell Model 72 Rubber Floor Tiling Cutting Machine, it 
is said to hold a sheet with a maximum width of 72 
inches. The tiling is placed on the bed of the machine 
and electrically-operated rollers move the stock to a 
position under a cutting bar. The bar clamps the sheet 
into position while a power-driven knife-head cuts the 
tile to the size required. The machine is also reported 
to cut oblong blocks within the four-inch to 24-inch 
square range. In tests, the machine has cut tile up to 
one-fourth inch thickness. It is said to take either roll 
or block tile and to cut feature or border strips to a 
maximum of six feet in length. 


Zimmerman Zim Cutter No. 3 


A new cutting tool, which has been developed espe 
cially for rubber and plastic manufacturers, is being 
produced by the Zimmerman Packing Co., Cincinnati 
12, Ohio, for cutting soft rubber materials and plastics 
to exact lengths and measurements. The new tool, 
known as the Zim Cutter No. 3, will cut sponge rubber, 
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soft rubber tubing, gum rubber, rubber gloves, hose, 
and plastics of odd shapes up to six inches in width 
and one inch in thickness. The cutter is available in 
two types: Type E is for regular cutting, while Type F 
is completely equipped with an adjustable measuring 
device, which can be quickly set to any desired length. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


Multiple-Opening Platen Press 


A new 285-ton multiple-opening platen press, which 
can be operated at pressures up to 1500 p.s.i., has been 
introduced by the R. D. Wood Co., Public Ledger 
Bldg., Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Penna., 
for laminating and polishing plastics sheets and curing 
rubber products. The side slabs are locked to the top 





platen and cylinder casting by means of keyed joints 
and bolts, while steel tie rods, shrunk into position at 
assembly, assure a rigid, compact unit. Platens can be 
either steam or electrically heated and are 30” x 30” x 
r ag in size. Guide blocks, securely bolted to the moving 
press platen, slide on vertical guides attached to the 
inner face of each side slab. This is claimed to assure 
positive guiding of the platen over the full stroke of the 
press. The intermediate platens are guided at each cor- 
ner on steel guide strips and are spaced, by stepped- 
type hangers, with four-inch daylight between each 
platen when the press is in open position. Provision is 
made for spacing the platens with two and one-half- 
inch daylight when required. The press can be fur- 
nished with or without elevators. 


FOR GOOD ABRASION RESISTANCE 
USE PHILBLACK A 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 256 
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LABORATORY PRECISION 
Plus 


PRODUCTION-TESTING 
STAMINA 





Model J im- 
proved tester 
for dumbbell 
samples, with 
instant return 
lower jaw. 





Exclusive Incline-plane 
tensile tester. Tests rub- 
ber thread trom 0 to of 
2,000 grams. 


Capacity up to 
500 Ibs. 


MOONEY 
Shearing 
Disc 


*Viscometer 





*Patented 


oa 


“SCOTT TESTERS perform 
many tests on RUBBER 


From 0 to 2,000 lbs. tensile, *Scott Testers 
provide for practically every needed physical 
test: tensile, hysteresis, burst, flexing, adhe- 
sion, state-of-cure, compression-cutting of 
wire covering, etc. Combined with high pre- 
cision is extreme ruggedness—these machines 
stand up under production testing year after 
year. 


Descriptive literature upon request 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


85 Blackstone St. 


*Registered Trademark 


Providence, R. |. 




















Essential for all interested in 
the future of synthetic rubbers 


BUTALASTIC 
POLYMERS 


Their Preparation and Applications 
A Treatise on Synthetic Rubbers 


By FREDERICK MARCHIONNA 
Patent Office, U. S$. Dept. of Commerce 


This detailed treatise records the progress achieved 
during the last ten years in the chemistry and appli 
cations of all types of synthetic rubbers. Not only 
does the book present a connected treatment of the 
scientific, principles involved in the synthesis, manu 
facture and use of these products, but in addition it is 
copiously documented with literature and patent refer 
ences. 


The author is a member of the staff of the United 
States Patent Office and has had years of experience 
in the literature of natural rubber, latex and synthetic 
polymers. 


This book will be vitally important for all workers in 
these expanding fields; to organic chemists, rubber and 
plastics technologists, development engineers and patent 
atiorneys. It will undoubtedly be a standard reference 
book for many years to come 


63! Pages Exhaustively Indexed $8.50 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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BOOKS 





Butalastic Polymers: Their Preparation and Applications. 
By Frederick Marchionna. Published by the Reinhold 
Publishing Corp., 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
6 x 8% in. 642 pp. $8.50. 


(Available from Book Department, Ruspper AGE) 


Any review of this book, easily the most comprehensive 
one published to date on the subject of synthetic rubber, ob- 
viously must start with a clarification of the term “butalastic 
polymers.” Hence, the following: As the author points out 
in his introduction, a true synthetic rubber would be a polymer 
of isoprene which would have the elasticity, resilience, chemi- 
cal reactivity and other characteristic properties of vulcanized 
or unvulcanized rubber. Although synthetic rubber from iso- 
prene has been produced, the best rubber-like substances which 
have been synthesized and which are now under development 
are derived from a variety of monomeric substances, alone or 
in admixture with other compounds. 

Although numerous terms have been applied by various 
investigators to the rubber-like materials, the best suggestion 
for a rational classification of the commercially-known ma- 
terials was advanced by Fisher (/nd. Eng. Chem., Vol. 31, p. 
941, 1939). Under the term of “elastoprenes,” Fisher grouped 
all the polymers derived from butadiene and substitute buta- 
diene compounds in which one or more of the hydrogen atoms 
in the carbon chain compounds would be replaced with alkyl, 
aryl, or cyano groups, or a halogen, etc. This classification, 
however, excludes the copolymers and interpolymers of buta- 
dienes with different polymerizable monomeric compounds, some 
of which are acquiring great commercial and economic im- 
portance. While Fisher’s suggestion is the best advanced so 
far, in the author’s opinion it does not scientifically describe 
the source of the raw materials. 

In view of the above, Mr. Marchionna has grouped the 
“elastoprenes” as advanced by Fisher with the copolymers ob- 
tained from the monomeric compounds producing these elasto- 
prenes and with other polymerizable monomeric substances 
having different structures, calling the entire group “synthetic 
butadiene elastics.” At first it was felt that the term “syn- 
bu-lastics” should be applied to this group, but since obviously 
such a term is not phonetic, it was eventually decided to call 
the group “butalastic polymers.” Credit for this decision is 
given by the author to both Dr. Ernst A. Hauser and Dr. 
Gustav Egloff. In brief, the term “butalastic polymers” is 
used to describe and discuss the elastic or plastic polymers 
of a butadiene compound, with or without other compounds 
polymerizable with it. An elaborate scheme of classification 
is used in the book to name all known butalastic polymers 

Seventeen separate groups of “butalastic polymers” are 
treated with in the book covering the history of the develop- 
ment of these products; the source and production of the raw 
materials used for forming them; the mechanism of polymeri- 
zation; the methods of polymerization and copolymerization 
or interpolymerization of the various compounds; the com- 
pounding practice, industrial application, and cure of the poly- 
mers; the properties and testing of the products; the reclaim- 
ing of butalastic scrap; and derivatives of the butalastics. All 
sections are copiously documented with literature and patent 
references, with excessive care given to an impartial and cleat 
discussion of the real advances made in the preparation and 
use of the materials, rather than to the claims. 

Divided into three parts, and exhaustively indexed, the book 
consists of 19 chapters, as follows: (1) Historical Retrospect; 
(2) Source and Production of Monomers; (3) Halobutadienes 
Production; (4) Mechanisms of Polymerization Processes; 
(5) Polymerization of Isoprene; (6) Polymerization of 
Dimethylbutadiene; (7) Polymerization of Butadiene; (8) 
Copolymers and Interpolymers of Butadiene; (9) Photochem- 
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REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


ical Polymerization; (10) Polymerization of Haloprenes; (11) 
Butalastic-H Interpolymers; (12) Butalastics-3-Heteropoly- 
mers; (13) Processing and Industrial Applications of Buta- 
lastics; (14) Compounding and Vulcanization of Butalastics ; 
(15) Plastic and Fluid Butalastics Compositions; (16) Film- 
ing, Extruding, Coating, and Laminating; (17) Miscellaneous 
Articles; (18) Properties of Butalastics; (19) Butalastics 
Derivatives. In addition to the author and subject indexes, 
there is also an index covering catalysts of polymerization. 

The author of this comprehensive treatise on synthetic rub- 
bers, Mr. Marchionna, is a member of the staff of the U. S. 
Patent Office and author of “Latex and Its Industrial Applica- 
tions.” He has had years of intimate acquaintance with the 
literature of natural rubber, latex and synthetics, all of which 
is reflected in his present work. The work, incidentally, was 
prepared under the advice and guidance of Dr. Loren B. Se- 
brell, director of research of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 

. 


Plastics Business. By Herbert R. Simonds and Joseph V 
Sherman. Published by D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 6x9 in. 448 pp. $5.00. 


As indicated by its title, this book deals primarily with the 
business and statistical aspects of the rapidly growing plastics 
industry. It analyzes the business not Only of the recognized 
plastics materials but of many associated items in closely re- 
lated fields, such as chemicals, synthetic rubber, plywood and 
paint. The operations of most companies in the plastics field 
are described, those of the manufacturers of resins and mold 
ing powders as well as those fabricating finished plastics ar 
ticles All the financial and statistical information is ar 
ranged in convenient tables, covering income statements and 
financial reports of each company, the tonnage production and 
growth of the industry, and the prices of plastics and equip 
ment. A glossary of the trade names used in the plastics field 
is another feature of the book. There are 15 chapters in all, 
one of which is devoted entirely to synthetic rubber, as well as 
a subject index 

e 


Research in Canada. Published by Imperial Oijl, Ltd 
Available from the Chemical Institute of Canada, 18 
Rideau St., Ottawa, Canada. 6x9 in. 160 pp. 


At the first annual conference of the Chemical Institute 
of Canada, held in Quebec in June, 1945, Imperial Oil 
sponsored a symposium on “Research in Canada.” This 
book contains all of the papers, as well as subsequent dis- 
cussions, presented at that symposium. There are eleven 
papers in all included in the booklet, and in total they give 
what is probably the clearest general picture which has 
so far been developed of scientific research in the Do 
minion. They cover the coordination of scientific research, 
role of the universities in research, government-sponsored 
research, research and invention in the law of patents, tech 
nical enterprise in the United Kingdom, the part of industry 
in research, and scientific research in business. Each of the 
papers was presented by an outstanding Canadian authority 


The History and Romance of Elastic Webbing. By Clif 
ford A. Richmond. Published by Mr. Richmond. Avail 
able from the Easthampton News Co., Easthampton, 
Mass. 6x 9in. 218 pp. $1.50. 


The romantic history of the elastic webbing industry is put 
between covers for the first time in this interesting book 
Starting with the work of Luther Clark in Northampton, Mass., 
and his collaboration with the famous Charles Goodyear, the 
book traces the development of the art of combining rubber 
and yarn to form satisfactory elastic fabrics. It is replete 
with names, dates and places, with an occasional personal an- 
ecdote thrown in to lift the story from the pure statistical. 
Since the Author, Mr. Richmond, is chairman of the board of 
the United Elastic Corp., and has devoted virtually his entire 
life to the elastic webbing trade, few other individuals could 
ave written this book so well or so complete. 
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Save Time and Money 
Reduce Scrap and Improve Quality 


| 0} mold 


release 
emulsion -e. .25 


THE DOW CORNING SILICONE RELEASE AGENT 

















Many of the major rubber companies are 
changing to DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35. 


* It does not build up on mold surfaces 


Cost of cleaning molds is practically eliminated. 


* It improves surface quality and reduces serap 


This silicone mold lubricant gives quick release; 
does not decompose and therefore gives sharp 
patterns and clean molded surfaces. 


* It is inexpensive and easy to apply 


Used in concentrations ranging from 50 to 150 
parts of water to 1 part of the Emulsion, one 
application is frequently sufficient for several 
moldings. Easily applied by brushing or spraying. 


For further information request leaflet V-56 from 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Chicago: Builders’ Building « Cleveland: Terminal Tower 
New York: Empire State Building « In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Lid. Toronto 
In England: Albright and Wilson, Lid., London 
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EQUIPMENT 





HAMMER MILLS 


Continuous full capacity 
production. Hard iron, 
interchangeable grinding 
plates. Self-aligning bear- 
ings. Automatic electro- 
magnet separator pre- 
vents tramp metals from 
entering grinds. Sturdy 
construction. Designed by 
experienced engineers 
whose reputation is 
founded upon doing 
things right. Literature 
available. Inquiries in- 
vited. 


ROBINSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


lant: Muncy, Pa. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


MERCER-ROBINSON COMPANY, INC. 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 








HEAVY DUTY TYPE 











Who doesn’t want to 


INCREASE 
PRODUCTION ? 


RUBBER-FLO 


The amazing new mold lubricant. 
Saves the time and cost of cleaning 
rubber molds—it keeps them clean. 
The operators like it. It is odorless 
and non-toxic. 


RUBBER-SOL 


Cleans screens, valves, pipelines. It 
softens rubber—cured or uncured— 
used in salvaging metal inserts. 


Send for free trial samples 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE CO. 


1997 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
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BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 





Elastomeric Engineering. Published by Andre Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Kingston By-Pass, Surbiton, Surrey, England. 
7%x10in. 168 pp. Price: One Guinea (approximately 
$4.50) 


Prepared for the practical use of engineers, this book 
is a useful guide in the manufacture and application of 
rubber-to-metal units of all kinds. In addition, it serves to 
give the reader some background on rubber itself, the first 
few chapters being devoted to preparation of raw natural 
rubber, manufacture of synthetic rubber, compounding and 
processing of natural and synthetic rubbers, and properties 
of these rubbers. The greater portion of the book is con- 
cerned with rubber-to-metal bonding, including chapters 
covering the following specific subjects: bonding rubber to 
metal; properties of the rubber-metal bond; testing and 
design of bonded units; design of molding equipment; de- 
sign formulae and calculations for bonded rubber units; and 
rubber in chemical engineering. Some information on 
Andre products and their applications in industry, as well 
as data on the company’s research and development facil- 
ities, is included. One chapter is devoted to an explanation 
of some of the terminology employed in the rubber field. 

. 


Where to Find Information on the German Chemical In- 
dustry: A Bibliography. By L. Wilson Greene, 54D Oak 
Grove Drive, Baltimore 20, Md. 6xQ9in. 48 pp. $1.00. 


For more than a year technical information concerning 
the German chemical and process industries has been flow- 
ing into the United States in the form of hundreds of re- 
ports. These are being made available to the public by the 
Office of Technical Services of the Department of Com- 
merce, and numerous articles on various phases of the in- 
dustry are appearing in scientific and technical periodicals. 
This booklet is intended to serve as a guide to this wealth 
of information. The selected bibliography presented is 
divided into two main sections. The first is a list of pub- 
lished articles and the second is a list of what the author 
judges to be the most important reports which can be pur- 
chased from the Office of Technical Services. A subject in- 
dex is included at the end of the pamphlet. A similar guide 
to the literature of the German metallurgical industry is 
planned for the near future 

a7 


Rubber Compounding Materials. (Laboratory Release No. 
3.) Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 
Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 8% x Il in. 24 pp. 


Physical test data, including tension, tear resistance, 
abrasion resistance, compression set, resilience, and hys- 
teresis, on two GR-S-channel black stocks incorporating 
the company’s softeners is presented in this technical bul- 
letin. The first test shows a comparison of the behavior 
of P-10, P-25, and RS grades of Cumar in a GR-S-channel 
black stock, while in the second test the behavior of Bar- 
dol, B. R. V., and Dispersing Oil No. 10 are compared. 
The recipes selected represent a basic type, comparatively 
low in channel black and high in softener content, thus em- 
phasizing the effect of the softener on the elastomer. 

© 


Pittsburgh Color Dynamics. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 8% x 11 in. 64 pp. 


This booklet is actually a reference manual dealing with 
the origin, development and application of the principles of 
color dynamics, which, in simpler language, means the 
scientific utilization of the inherent energy in color to pro- 
mote efficiency, safety and happiness. It outlines what 
color is, the various characteristics of color, and where, 
when, why and how color should be used. Considerable 
attention is paid to the use of color for industry. 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Differentiation of Rubber and Gutta Hydrocarbons in Plant 
Materials. By S. B. Hendricks, S. G. Wildman, and E. 
J. Jones. Issued by the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, 
and Agricultural Engineering, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Beltsville, Md. 6 x 9 in. 12 pp. 


Reprinted from the Archies of Biochemistry, this report 
covers the work undertaken to determine whether certain poly- 
merized hydrocarbons isolated from various plants can be 
designated as being either rubber or gutta, and to provide an 
initial approach to the biochemical problem as’ to the manner 
in which such polymers are made by plants. Since chemical 
reactions were found to be of little value in identifying the isom- 
ers because the same end products were obtained when the 
double bonds of the molecules were destroyed, the investigators 
employed a non-recording spectrograph for infra-red transmis- 
sion measurements. The results indicate that the hydrocarbons 
of the rubber or gutta isolated from a variety of plants, in- 
cluding Hevea brasiliensis, Mimusops balata, and Asclepias 
erosa, can be positively identified by their light absorptions 
near 124. Mixed cis- and trans-isomers were absent in all 
cases even though the plants examined were selected as giving 
hydrocarbon polymers of questionable types 


Cabot Carbon Blacks for Rubber. By Fred H. Amon. 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 77 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 
84% x 11 in. 8 pp. 

This is the first of a new series of technical bulletins to 
be issued by Cabot. It treats with the types, grades, prop- 
erties and uses of the company’s blacks for the rubber field, 
including channel and furnace types. Some of the funda- 
mental differences between natural and synthetic rubber, 
which affect types and grades of carbon blacks used, are dis- 
cussed, with recommendations made for use of Cabot prod- 
ucts in specific types of products. Included with the bul- 
letin is a table classifying all carbon blacks by groups, 
brand names, manufacturers and uses. 


Automatic Temperature Control Co., 34 
Philadelphia 44, Penna. 9 x 11 in. 


Time Controls. 
East Logan St., 


his is a specially prepared brochure on the subject of 
applying automatic time controls to molding presses. It 
contains technical articles written by engineers on specific 
design problems, as well as data on selection of equipment, 
electrical circuits, and the like. The company’s time con- 
trols can be utilized on such operating devices as motors, 
valves, solenoids, relays, signals and heaters. 


FOR HIGH TENSILE USE PHILBLACK A 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 256 
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SOLKA-FLOC, a unique Brown Company product, is a 
finely divided, chemically purified cellulose fibre. It is 
steadily finding wider uses in industrial operations for 
both process and product improvement. 


Unexcelled in purity and uniformity, SOLKA-FLOC is 
produced in a wide variety of physical forms giving 
unusual combinations of technical properties. Members 
of the line are unique in the filler field, being excel- 
lent binders from non-abrasive organic origin, low in 
specific gravity and of negligible ash content. The 
color range of SOLKA-FLOC is from natural cream to 
pure white. A variety of fibre lengths is available; 
bulk, apparent density, and absorbency can be con- 
trolled. This rare combination of properties has proved 
its merit in commercial application and SOLKA-FLOC is 
being profitably adapted to use in the following fields; 
rubber, plastics, adhesives, protective coatings, ink, fil- 
tration, plastic wood, decorative coatings, cosmetics, etc. 


For details on how SOLKA-FLOC may be employed to 
extend supplies of more critical materials, produce 
new or better finished products, or facilitate manufac- 
turing operations, address our Technical Service 
Department. Full help will be granted gladly, regard- 
less of your operations, and adequate samples of 
SOLKA-FLOC supplied. 


"Reg. Trade Mark 





~BROWN COMPANY 


PULP SALES OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORX 18, N. ¥. + 465 CONGRESS ST, PORTLAND ).ME. 
1108 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. + 58 SUTTER ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. oe 
BROWN CORPORATION 906 SUN LIFE BLDG. MONTREAL 2, P.Q., CANADA 
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MARKETS 





Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
—- Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 





Natural Rubber 
GoMTR: ARY to expectations, the subject 


of world-wide resumption of free trading 
in natural rubber does not seem to have been 
on the agenda of the third meeting of the 
International Rubber Study Group which 
was held at The Hague in Holland the week 
of November 25. It was indicated, however, 
that France is planning to restore free trad- 
ing along the lines of that established by 
(;sreat Britain, with direct imports permitted 

iter the first of the year. The Dutch are 
aids expected to install similar free trading 
procedures as soon as the political disturb- 
ances in Indonesia are settled 

It now fairly evident that the re- 
sumption of free trading insofar as the 


seems 


United States is concerned will not take 
place for many months to come. It was 
brought out at the Holland conference that 


although some 1,200,000 long tons of natural 
rubber may reach consuming areas in 1947. 
only some 500,000 tons will reach the United 
States Based on this situation, several 
sources are urging that free trading in this 
country be delayed until natural rubber is in 
adequate supply, free trading in a tight 
supply market could only result in specula 
tion and higher costs. Higher prices offered 
for natural rubber at present, it is argued. 
could not possibly produce more rubber. 
Reports from Malaya indicate that natural 


since 


rubber, in the new called free market, is 
being offered and bought for 20% cents per 
pound, plus or minus one-quarter of a cent 


similar qnotatiors are indicated on the 
newly-opened London Rubber Exchang: 
Dealings on the London Exchange. inciden 


tally, are currently confined to future S. 
traders will not be permitted to import rub 
ber until January 1 


since 


Prices shown he low are those established 
by the thee ot Rubber Re seT Ve 
Plantations— 


Ribbed Smoked Sheet No x 
Thick Pale Latex Crepe, N 
Thin Pale Latex Crepe, N 1X 22 


Thick Brown Creps N x 13 
Thin Brown Crepe, N 1X 21% 
Thick Remilled Blanket No 13 
Thin Brown Remilled ¢ repe, Ne y 
Rolled Brown or Flat Bark 18 
Smoked Blan kets No 21 14 
Claro Brand IARSS 2 
Sole Crepe, Trimmings 22 
R.C.M.A Wemk 1. Crepe No. 1¢ 26% 
Sole Crepe 2 
¥ ild— 
Uneut Fines, Crud 


Crude 


Washed & Drie 


Cut Fines 
Cut Fines, 


Islands Fine, Crude- $5 
Weak Fine, Crude 14% 
Cameta, Crude 09% 
Upriver Coarse, Crude 12% 
Manicoba, Crude 12% 
Caucho Ball, Crude 11% 
Panama Slab, Crucdk 09 54 
Mangabiera, Crude 0s" 
Cameroons, Crude : 16%%4 
Guayule— 
Carload Lots 7 
Less-than-Carload Lots , 18 
Latex— 
Normal, Tank Car Lots : 26 
Normal, Carload Drums.. - 28% 
Normal, Less than 1 Drum.. ey, 
Centrifuged, Tank Car Lots.. : 27% 
Centrifuged, Carload Drums ~ 29% 
Centrifuged, Less than 1 Drum » we 
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Scrap Rubber 


Although the scrap rubber market has con- 
tinued weak and unsatisfactory since our 
last report, due in large measure to the 
lethargic condition of synthetic scrap, dealers 
report a slightly improved attitude on the 
part of the reclaimers with regard to ac- 
cepting some shipments of synthetic scrap. 
This situation is expected to improve still 
further in the near future, since many re- 
claimers are now shipping synthetic reclaim 
in carload lots and rubber manufacturers 
have indicated that they are fairly well satis- 
fied with the quality and performance of 
such reclaim. The export market for scrap 
rubber is said to be picking up considerably, 
with large scale exports being made to the 
Far East. No price changes have been re- 


ported since our last issue. Current quota- 
tions follow: 

(Prices to Consumers, Delivered Akron) 
Mixed passenger tires ............ ton $20.00 
Beadless truck tires boeenenwees ton 26.00 
Mixed truck tires eden eae 
Beadless passenger tires. sbereds ton 26.00 
No. 1 passenger peelings ............ ton 52.25 
No. 1 truck peelings .ton 52.25 
No. 2 passenger tubes ............ Ib .07% 
Red passenger tubes om Ib 07% 
Black passenger tubes ... ery 06% 
Mixed passenger tubes Ib 06% 
a a ee ee |. es bes lb 07% 
Red truck tubes ‘ aE RS Ib 07% 
Black truck tubes .... oath os coun 06% 
Buffings ton 35.00 
Bicycle tires sistema Bee 
Air bags and water bags ..ton 15.00 
Boots and shoes “ur ne ...ton 33.00 

Cotton Tire Fabrics 


Although some improvement 1s reported in 
the supply of chafer fabrics, the tire fabrics 
in tight supply According to one 
recently the production of 
than tire cord, both 


continue 
prediction made 
tires at a faster rate 
rayon and cotton, will bring about a drastic 
shortage of the cord by spring. Inability of 
the tire industry to secure sufficient quanti 
ties of cords is expected to prevent the in 
dustry from attaining its projected goal of 
100,000,000 units next year. The industry 
can use about 15% more poundage than the 
combined output of rayon and cotton cord 
producers. No changes in prices have been 
recorded since our last report. Current quo 
tations are indicated below 


Standard, Peeler, 12/4/2 Ib 4 
Standard, Peeler, 14/4/2 Ib 7542 
Standard, Peeler, 16/4/3 lb 7680 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 12/4/2 Ib 8370 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 14/4/2 lb 8508 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 16/4/3 Ib 8646 
Chafers 
14.4 oz (per sq. yard) son b 7159 
9.25 oz. (per sq. yard) Peer! ee 
11.65 oz ( per sq yard ) » cae 6444 
8.9 oz. (per sq. yard) Ib. .6873 
Sheetings 
48x40 36 in. 5.50 - «yd. —- @13.276 
40x40 36 in 6.15 yd. - @11.890 
40x36 36 in. 6.50 sc conne @10.723 
48x48 40 in. a i«ccaue yd. - @27.594 
48x48 40 in. 2.85 yd. — @23.075 
56x60 40 in. | eo. yd. - @19.229 
48x44 40 in. 3.75 yd. — @18.830 


Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on the Cot- 
ton Exchange has swung in the wide range 
of 195 points since our last report (Novem- 
ber 12), high for the period being 32.85 on 
December 11 and low 30.90 on November 21. 
The average price for middling uplands for 
the month of November was 31.50, based on 

23 trading days. Despite the unsettling in- 
fluence of the coal strike and the resulting 
railroad freight embargo, which caused prices 
to fluctuate with a succession of favorable 
and unfavorable reports, the market showed 
an upward trend throughout the period. 
Leading factors contributing to the rise of 
prices were the strong statistical position of 
the staple, continued foreign Soa for 
American growths, reportedly by France, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, India, 
and China, and expectations that private 
trade with Japan and possibly Germany 
would reopen in the spring. The final crop 
report of the Department of Agriculture 
for 1946 estimated a cotton crop this year 
of 8,482,000 bales, which is about 5,000 bales 
less than was forecast a month ago, and 
which compares with a crop of 9,015,000 
bales in 1945. This short supply of cotton 
is expected to maintain prices at current or 
even higher levels. Quotations for middling 
uplands on the Exchange follow 


Nov.12  ~———December 11 

Close ffigh Low Clos 
March 30.2 21°75 1.23 31.7 
May 9 61 ; 3 0 1 


July 


Reclaimed Rubber 


reclaimed rubber continues < 


Demand for t 
the high levels maintained for the past sev- 


latest R M.A 


eral months. According to 
figures, consumption of reclaim in Septen 
ber amounted to 23,732 long tons, with con 


sumption for the first nine months of the 
year amounting to 200,739 tons, an tmcreast 
of 12.15% from the 178,998 tons consumed 
in the first nine months of 1945 
shipments of carload lots of 
claim are reported throughout the tr: ide, wit! 
rubber manufacturers reported to be quite 
satisfied with the quality and performance 
of such reclaim. With increasing quantities 
of natural rubber available, reclaimers look 
forward to still further demand in the com- 
ing year. No price changes have been re- 
ported. Prices shown below are those on 
typical grades of natural rubber reclaim 


Increasing 
synthetic re 


Shoe 
eetiete oc scccccsecencs: 26 @; SM 
Tube 
Black Tube .... éoveasun 12%@ 12% 
SEE BUDO} cnncdwcocseccs lb. .13 @ .13% 
Tires 
Black (acid process) ......lb. .08%@ .08% 
Black, selected tires ...... lb. .0O74%@ .07K% 
Truck, Heavy Gravity....lb. .09%@ .09¢ 
Miscellaneous 
Mechanical blends .... Ib. .OSH%@ .06% 
ME. shel di tcGe.ne code he 4 Ib. .14 @ .14% 


Ducks 
Enameling (single filling)... ..Ib. @ 69.750 
Belting and Hose.......... ..Ib. @ 67.166 
Single filling, A grade. ro @ 63.000 
Double filling, A grade........Ib. @ 67.000 
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CHARLES F. CONNOR & CO. Inc. 


110 STATE STREET 
Tel: Lafayette 6695 


BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Cable: CONTRAD 














1903-1946 


Now, as then, ready to offer 
dependable service on your 


RUBBER 
REQUIREMENTS 


a 


BAIRD RUBBER 
AND TRADING COMPANY 


233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-1960 























CONTINENTAL-MEXICAN RUBBER CO., inc. 


745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





Producer in Mexico of 


GUAYULE RUBBER 


Washed — AMPAR BRAND — Dried 





Formerly Distributed By 
CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
An Affiliated Company 








SCRAP RUBBER 
UNCURED 


ROTEX 


Rubber Company, Inc.| paypounns 


IMPORT HARD RUBBER 
EXPORT SCRAP 


Office and Warehouse: TIRES and TUBES 


437 RIVERSIDE AVE. Also 


NEWARK 4, N. J. Many Types of 
Humboldt 2-3082 VINYL SCRAP 


























& H I e th O , INCORPORATED GEORGE JATINEN 





SCRAP and CRUDE RUBBER 
PLASTICS and SYNTHETICS 


LOngacre 5-6631 


55 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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CURRENT MARKET PRICES 


Of Rubber Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 





, ACCELERATORS 


“A-1" oe lb 
“A-10" lb 
“A-19” : , , it 
“aa” « oeee Ib 
“A-100" .. ‘ , lt 


“Accelerator No. 8” 
“Accelerator No. 49” 
“Accelerator No. 89” 


(divd.) .ib 
It 


(divd.)Ib 


“Accelerator No. 122” (divd.) Ib. 


(divd.)ib 
(divd.) Ib 
(divd.) Ib 


“Accelerator No, 552” 
“Accelerator No. 808" 
“Accelerator No. 833" 
“Acrin” (dlvd.) 


“Ree” = wee Spe ‘ Ib 
“”6=—slweee ' it 
“Arazate” Ib 
“Beutene” . Ib 
“B J-F’’ : It 
"  seecsee Ib 
“Butazate”’ ' Ib 
Buty! Eight” ; Ib 
“Captax” ee es Ib 
“C.P-B’ Ib 
..“Cumate”’ It 
™*Cuprax” lb 
“Dibenzo G-M-F” . Ib 
“Diesterex-N”’ Ib 


Diorthotolylguanidine (divd.) Ib 
Dipheny! - seemed owe ) Ib 


“El-Sixty ‘ Ib 
“iE” oscbsseon lb 
“Ethazate”’ pveweda Ib 
Pn .ssccsepe Ib 
Formaniline (divd.) Ib 
“G-M-F” serdewee 
“Goodrite Erie” ...... Ib 
_—— aes 
- qnrie eee ee 
po | rT Ib 
~_ OE ee Ib 


Mercaptobenzothiazole 
mgrssaeepensstien yl 


Disulfide .. envewlvan 
“Methasan” ee re Ib 
“Meth ME ivdectes rene aoe 

**Monex” eae 

“Mono-Thiur ad’ TA ie , b 
“Morfex 33” - waa 
“2-MT” (divd.) seee bean 
“Namate”’ ‘ lasts It 
“Novac”’ ‘ : .««lb 
me , poco 
“©.X-A-F” .. pis eam * 
“Pentex” beset a * 
“Flour” .. se ace nal 
“Phenex” (toms) ...... a ae 
“Pipazate” ... Sean Ib 
“PEE, tasers cedececs lb 
“R-2 "acme P. ceddddeceoe Ib 
“Rotax” SRbeeebs 0060 6ed bean 
> at  )- Sor Ib 
- mye | Ib 
Dr” -cheeeés. teecees Ib 
“Selenac” (Ethyl, Methyl). .Ib 
Tn -i0R66neseteeecs Ib. 
p ge eee Ib. 
i ME” acsceceus Ib 
“Tepidone” (divd.) ........ Ib 
“Tetrone” (dilvd.) tb. 
«ait | eee Ib. 
Thiocarbanilide (dlvd.) ....Ib. 
“Thiofide” . peeveéeee Ib. 
“Thionex” (divd. y a 
i” ‘s cegeedaeessee es Ib 
Te snesees lb 
“Thiuram E” (and “M” 

Dt "hh betebbs es betees Ib. 
ol i vkecddéecese oth 
PE” ‘seeds aceews Ib 

Triphenylguanidine (divd ). Ib. 
“Tuads’ ” (Ethyl, Methyl) ...lb 
eh éehese OM * 
“TU Ito” Se aeedecece Ib 

Me” + eens cus Ib 

“Ureka”’ Ib 

a B” Ib 
euGhed.on obecoe'de om 

“y ulcanex’’ (divd.) ........Ib 
“Z.B-X” ee, 
“Zenite” (divd. ) » aah ds cin eanl 
a Mn. 66¢¢e.< ng align,” 
eT MEE nocaeea Ib 
“Zimate” (“Buty!,” “Ethyi’’) Ib 
“Zimate, Methyl!” ‘ ..Ib 


372 
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Prices are, in general, f.o.b. works. 

Range of prices indicates grade or 
quantity variations. 

All trade or brand names are set off 
in quotation marks. 

Abbreviations: bbls., barrels; c.l., car- 
lot; Lc.l., less than carlot; ‘divd., de- 
livered; t.c., tank cars; min., mini- 
mum; dms., drums; cyl., cylinder. 

* East of Mississippi. 


—The arrangement of this section fol- 
lows closely the Chemical Section of 
the 19445 RUBBER RED BOOK to 
which readers are referred to deter- 
mine the classification of any material 
or brand name. 

—Although suppliers of every material 
were contacted for price information, 
only those materials are listed for 
which quotations have been furnished 
us. The quotations are not guaran- 
teed and prospective purchasers should 
contact suppliers for confirmation be- 
fore placing orders. Suppliers are re- 
quested to send us regularly current 
prices on all of their materials used in 
the rubber industry. 

—All requests for information or list- 
ings should be sent to Market Editor, 
RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 











ACTIVATORS 

Blue Lead, Sublimed (dlvd.)Ib 08% - 09 

Fish Oil, Hydrogen ated, Fatty Acid 

“Hyfac S-52’’ ° Ib. 14% - 5ya* 

“Neo-Fat H.F.O.” (« ilvd ). . Ib. 14% 16% 

“Stearex Beads” (divd.)...Ib. 14% - 15% 

Lime, Hydrated 

“Arrowhead” ..ton 16.00 19.50 

“Sierra”’ .ton 16.00 - 19.50 

L ith: arge 
Pe OD ccbibcodbos Ib 09% - 10% 
Te” Me paces ens Ib 133 - 15 

Magnesium Oxide, Heavy 

“General Magne site * = * .06 . .08 
«  iva ee Ib. 0s - 05% 
“Permanente” cook .05 . .06% 

Magnesium Oxide, L ight 
“Baker’s” (Neoprene 
re rere lb. —— .25 

“General M agnesite” (Neoprene 
Dn. ah” tenes dab uadhe é lb. — 25 

“General Magnesite” Ne. 

a gstusadase te lb —— 175 
— ae Magnesite” ‘Stand-_ 

“K & M” iat dhe dla me ib —- 25 
“Michigan No. 30”........ lb. —— 22% 
“Michigan No. 40”........Ib. —— 25 

“Witco Extra Light” ..... Ib. ae .27 

Oleic Acid (divd.).......... Ib. 12% 14% 

Te MIbEETT. 4» dediee dco ke Ib. 12% - 13%" 

Palm Oil Fatty Acid (¢.1.)..lb. —— -  .11 

Potassium Oleate (drums)...1b, —— . 29% 

Red Lead 

ee Se... .cbuel ¢ Ib. 10% - 11% 

“No. 2 RM” (divd.)......1b 148 - 165 

Sodium Laurate (drums)....lb. —— - 19 
Sodium Oleate—Powder 
(drums) ee eee lb. —— 35 

Se CD o-6cndebes ces lb. —— 20 

Sodium Stearate—Powder 
Dt “cians ><> edne der bh —— 35 

USP Grade (drums)....... b —— .37 

Stearic Acid, Single Pressed 

© el 15% 15% 

= ‘Stearex ad wuabeeseess Ib 15% 16% 


ACTIVATORS (Cont'd) 
Stearic Acid, Double Pressed 


a 301 "3 Peres Ib. 
» . oa} Pe Ib. 
~ . fi Sf Ib. 
Stearic Acid, Other 


*“Hydrex”’ 
“‘Neo-Fat 1-60” 
“Neo-Fat 1-65” 


~ ayes cwt. 
White Lead Carbonate 
SEE Sida ve $0. cise cet Ib. 
Zinc ) aurate eee 
:  @ eae Ib 
Zinc Stearate ...... lb. 
“Aquazinc” ae Ib. 
Unclassified Activators 
I ied ote wemebs canst 
lS. —re Ib. 
WE sea buccstcc lb 
Aero Ac 50” Ib 
ok ae ere 
“Barak” (dlv Oo —F ee lb 
“Bunac K-17” dee ueweten 
2 ' « hae , lb 
i  - ae Ib. 
a hadi : Ib 
“*Dibutylamine No. 117” 
ie MD cen ecee ote Ib 
“Hydrofol Acid No, 51” 
«dias eile a's Se Ib 
“Palmalene” (drums) sou 
“Polyac” (dlvd.) ee 
**Ridacto”’ (drums) eeouan Ib. 
“Snodotte” (divd.) oa ok ae 
“SOAC” (min. 10 dms.). cwt 


“Triamylamine No. 180” (l.c.1., 


es lb 
ANTI-COACULANTS 
Anhydrous Ammonia (l.c.].).Ib. 


“National” (cyl., divd.)...lb 
Aqua Ammonia (l.c.l., dms., 

| 4 aa 
Ee COD awl. Ib 


ANTI-FOAMING ACENTS 


“Aero Anti Foam H” ..... .Ib. 
“Regular” ..... Use Ib 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
ef Ib. 
WO ES ee Chee eecases Ib. 
- oss aaa lb 
Wt  Gavesese lb 
EE 8) 
. . 1) eS eee - * 
~ ° gta Si Sai ip Ib 
a ‘oi ae 
“White” peadasenn 
“Akroflex C” (divd.) ....... Ib. 
= Albasan” me * 
~ omc RYererTre lb 
““Antox” (divd ) el Pa, eo Ib. 
<:  —>—_ ganar . Ib. 
Benzoquinone ....... er 7 
eo ee lb 
<  - QQey ter eer Ib. 
TREE” “Bec cases a une 
eg. Ee +e 
SE “in sedaenéce cane Ib. 
ee, eee ee bb. 
~ 38 dtd ie Ib. 
= $s aia eee Ib. 
os Acid, Tech..... - 
~ . eee ae a 
is al Bal hile tas ae ach é Ib. 
Monomethylparaminophenol 
Shen «s+ 060 9 ’ 
“Neozone Standard” (dlvd.). I. 
tC OO ree 
nal 2 6} mene 
“D” (divd.) .. arene ee Sa 
“D Distilled” (divd.)...... Ib 
a: Se eregee ” 
“Parazone” (divd.) ........ Ib. 
ey, for epear -lb. 
“Permalux” (divd.) ....... Ib. 


pene Acid, Resublimed. > 
edie 20 


USP Crystals 
Resorcin, Tech. 
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(c.l., divd.)....Ib. 
(divd.)... .Ib. 
(dlvd ger 


- 15.87 


"1637 
8.00 


1.01 


02% 
17 


02% 


— 
wo 
“wv 
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MARBON “S” anp “‘S-1” : 
Synthetic Resins LITTLEJOHN & €O., Ine. 


120 WALL STREET 





USE WITH SYNTHETIC RUBBERS NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
For NON-MARKING SOLES | 
HEELS and TOPLIFTS | CRUDE & SYNTHETIC 
| RUBBER 
TO OBTAIN: | 
“ EXCE NT ABRASION NATURAL & SYNTHETIC 
RESISTANCE emarees 
% SUPERIOR TEAR | 4 
| RESISTANCE | 
| | Balata—Gutta Percha 
% HARDNESS and STIFFNESS | Pectionnk—Sinita Gk 
For Details and Samples | 
Write or Wire | All Grades of 


Brazilian and Far Eastern 


Chewing Gum Raw Material 
MARBON CORP., GARY, IND. | ewing Gum Raw Materials 












































Stauffer 


SINCE a 1085 





AND CHEMICALS Y ...FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


CRYSTEX insoluble SULPHUR 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 9914% Pure 
Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure 


Carbon Tetrachloride. Carbon Bisulphide 
Caustic Soda, Sulphur Chloride 
*Aluminum Sulphate *Copperas Silicon Tetrachloride *Superphosphate 
Borax Cream of Tartar Sodium Hydrosulphide Tartar Emetic 
Boric Acid Chlorine Stripper, Textile Tartaric Acid 
Citric Acid Muriatic Acid Sulphur Titanium Tetrachloride 

Nitric Acid Sulphuric Acid 


(*Sold on West Coast Only) 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 555 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. 


221 NO. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 424 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON 8, OHIO 
624 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. NORTH PORTLAND, OREGON 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS ; APOPKA, FLORIDA 
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ANTI-OXIDANTS (Cont'd) 


“S.C.R.”" (tons) 
“Solux” (diwd.) 
“Stabilite” (tons 
“Alba” (tons) 

“L” (tons) sees lb 
Tannic Acid, Tech I 
*“Thermofiex” (divd lb 


“Santofiex B” .. lb 
Trt. eeesteec b 
‘Santovar O”’ it 
“Santowhite”’ b 

b 


“A” (divd.) lb 
“CC” (divd.) b 
Thymol : Ib 


“V.G-B” 
ANTI-SCORCHING ACENTS 
“Retarder W (divd.) 


Salicylic Acid, Tech ; b 
“Vultrol” ¥ Ib 
ANTISEPTICS AND GERMICIDES 
Formaldehyde (barrels Ib 
“G4” ee lb 
“G-11" , b 
Methyl Para Hydrox 
Benzoate 


Ortho Cresol 

“Soligen Drier’’—Copper 8° 
(drums) 

“Zinc 8%" (dms.) ee 


AROMATICS (DEODORANTS) 


“Arolene 1980 
“*2286"" 
"2553" (c.l dms 
“Bouquet 149 
Coumarin ! 
“Curodex 19’ b 


Cc  —_— lb 
“199” 

“D-6 Masking Perfumes b 
“Deodorant 65” b 
“Deodorant L-37"' (25 Ibs.)..1 

“L-44”" (25 Ibs.) Ib 
“Latex Perfume ] 

— 

7. ace It 
“Neutroleum Delta’ lb 


“ °° 
(;amma 
“Paradors A’ 


“R } 
is b 
“py . 
“E’ Ib 


“Rubber Perfume 7 
609 00 


“Russian Leather 7" Ib 
Vanillin . . Ib 


BLOWING AGENTS 


Ammonium Bicarbonate 
“Blowing Agent No. 15” 
Sodium Bicarbonate, Tech 
(c.L, bags) wt 
“Sponge Paste” Ib 
“Unicel” (dlwd.) 
Urea tor 


BONDING AGENTS 


“Bonding Resin 4162” 
“Durez 12987" Ib 
“MDI.50’ I 
“Reanite” ga 
“Rex Conn und 48 gal 
“Ty-Ply ©” (and “S gal 


COAGULANTS 


Acetic Acid—56% (bbis.) wt 
Glacial—99 4% & (bbls. ) wt 

Calcium Nitrate, Tech, 
Crystals 

Hydroxyacetic Acid 
(dms. ) 


Zine Nitrate, Tech I 


COLORING AGENTS 
Black 


Carbon Black—See Reinforcin 

“Lamphlack No 10” t 

“Mapico Black Iron Oxide” 
(50 Ib. bags) 


“Blue GD, Dispersed” (d 
“Paste” (divd 

“Blue N” (divd.) 

“Blue YD Disper se i” (divd.)ib 

“Monastral Fast Blue CP” 
(divd.) } 


“PCD, Dispersed” (divd.) . Ib 
“Ramapo Blue” 

Ultramarine ! 
Brown 

Brown Iron Oxi 

“Mapico Brown” (50 I 


bags) 


40 


62 Of 


who hd 


Nw to 


ou 


na 


* ee Ll 


n 


(5.00 


Wo 


NONUUM 


rae? 


83 
40 


tw 


1.64 


90 


Green 


Green Chromium Oxide, 
FUGe secvcsveetieves ool 
Green Chromium Oxide, Pure, 


Hydrated .. occ eCwt. 


“Green FD, Dispersed” 
CUED wekdowexd> ous a 
*Monastral Fast Green GSD, 
Dispersed” (divd.) a. 
“Gst 
*“Permansa Green” (divd.)...Ib 


“Pigment Green B’’....... Ib 
“Ramapo Green” ... Ib 
“Utility Green” .. ee 
Orange 
‘Molybdate Orange” .... lb 
“Orange F” (divd.)........Ib. 
“FD, Dispersed” (divd.) lb 
“OT” (divd.) Pad ; Ib 
Purple 
Purple Oxide lb 
Red 
Barium Lithol Red.... acm 
Cadmium Red vorrre 
Calcium Lithol Red.........Ib 
“Graphic Red” (dlvd.)......Ib 
Indian Red, Pure.........cwt 
**Tozite”’ Ib 
“Mapico Red 297” (50 Ib 
bags) ~ . . Ib. 
“Oximony”’ Iron Oxide . «lb 
Red Iron Oxide, Light... .cwt. 
“Red PB” (dlvd.) ; Ib 
“PBD, Dispersed” (dlvd.)..lb 
“2B” (divd.) lb 


“2BD, Dispersed” (divd.). .lb 
“Rubanox Red” CP-762 
(divd.) Ib 
“Rubber Red CP-339" divd.)Ib 
“Solfast Red CP-663"’ (divd.) Ib 


“CP-787" (dlvd.) Ib 
“Watchung Red” .. . lb 
White—Lithopone 
* Albalith” : Ib 
“Astrolith” .. wd Ib. 
“Cryptone No 19”" Ib. 

a> © Ew awed Ib. 
**Permalith”’ ; Ib 
**Ponolith’ aaeude Ib 
*Sunolith” er , Ib. 
*Ti-Tone It 
White—Titanium Pigments 
“Raycal” .. thet we 
“Ravox” tas cbaneee Ib. 
“Ti-Bar”™ Sails Ib 
**Ti-Cal” Ib 
*Ti-Pure”’ Ib 
*Titanolith’ ‘ Ib 
“Titanox A”’—all grades 

(divd.) i : It 

*B-30” (divd.) . °° . «lb 

“C’ (divd.) : Ib 

“RA”’—all grades (divd.)...Ib 
“RC-HT” (dlvd.) ; Ib 
“Zopaque”’ , Ib 


owt. 


) Paste” (divd.)......Ib. 


SY 


3.60 


60 


95 


-60 


10 


OS™% 


.0885 


60 


044 


.0440 


05% 
05% 


.04% 


05% 
0440 


8 


05% 
14% 
05% 


14% 
05% 
05 
05! 
14 


White—Zinc Oxide (American Process) 


*‘AZO-ZZZ 11” (and “22, 


$4. 55°°) (dlwd.) I 
“FE igle . It 
“Horse Head Special” Ib 

“XX Red” Ib 
“St. Joe Black Label’ (divd.)tb 
“Green Label” (dlvd.) Ib 
“Red Label” (dlvd.) It 


White—Zinc Oxide (Dispersed) 


Dispersed Zinc Oxide Ib 


09 
09 
09 
oY 
OY 


no 


White—Zinc Oxide (French Process) 


\ZO-ZZZ 66’ ib 
Florence Green Seal” Ib 
‘Red Seal Ib 
“White Seal” Ib 
Kadox 72” lh 
Black Labe! It 
Red Label’ ib 
| a ae Ib 


White—Zinc Sulfide 


“Cryptone ZS-800' lb 
Yellow 
Chrome Yellow Ib 
“Chrome Yellow 12310’ lh 
Ferrox” cwrt 
‘Mapico Yellow” (50 Ib 
bags) Nn 
“Oximony”™ Iron Oxide lb 
ellow G” (dlvd.) iby 
“GD, Dispersed” (divd.) Ib 
“HIN” (dlvd.) Ib 
Yellow Iron Ovide. Pure cwr 


O9 


0685 


Co et ee DD 


Now 


Calcium Sulfate, 


DISPERSING AGENTS 


“Agchem SA-19” 
“SA-20” 


“Aquasol-AR 90%” 
“Erwan Tes Bb ices 
4 8 ge 
<.. <eewrTe eer 
“EOGEGEEE” «vo. sc cboue 
PRE hah de vormén o0 «0 
“HornKem No. 1”.. 
“No. 3G” oa 
“No. 12” 
““Marasperse CB” 
< (le 
lee eee 


ws  * ee ink > 


NG 6s oie de 2% 
“Stan-Chem BQC” 


"Sa.  ~avbeas 


«ee owrepes 


“995 ]” 
Triethanolamine (drums) 
GD .:.oshnane 6 


i Pe bored weew de 


“Yelkin TT” 
“Zinsper”’ 


EXTENDERS 
“Advagum 1098” 


“Bunaweld Polymer No. 780” 


“No. 5514” 


“1D-92” (and “D-93"’)(dms.). 


“Extender 600” 


a ele een 


“RAGE ada kedecnen 


“Multi-Plast MV 60 Emul "gal. 
“Naftolen MV 60 Emul.” 


“HV 60 Emul”’... 


““PR-162 Latex’’ (dms.)....g 


“Synprolac” 
“Synprowax” 


FILLERS (Inert and Reinforcing) 


Abrasives 

o? ee 
“LAGE on bin ck at 
Aluminum Hydrate 
Aluminum Silicate 
PRT. necaee¢ 
Barium Carbonate (\.c.|.) 
Barytes 


No. 1 Floated, White 


No. 2 Floated, Unbleached .ton 
“No. 22 Barytes” (c.l.)...ton 


“Foam 


Off-Color, Domestic (l.c.1 


Bentonite (c.l.) 
Blanc Fixe ...... 
Calcium Carbonate 
“Atomite”’ (c.1.) 


“B.I. White No. 1” (c.l.) 


“Calcene T “- 
“‘Camelwhite” (c.1.) 
. <r crere 
“Kalvan” ‘ 
“Lesamite”’ (c.l.) 
“Lim-Cal” (c.l.) 
**Millical”’ (bags) 
“Suprex White” 
“Suspenso” (bags) 
“Swansdown”™ (bags) 
“Witcarb R” (c.1.) 
“Witcarb R12” (c.1.) 
Calcium Silicate 
“Silene EF” 


“Snow White Filler” 
Calcium Sulfate, Hydrous 
“Crysta-Cal” (c.l.) 
“Terra Alba No. 1” 


Chalk Whiting (l.c.l.) 


“Recco Paris Whiting” 
Clay 
“Alsite’’ (c.1.) 
“Aluminum Flake” 
a) “DO ON ee 2} 
“No. 11” (c.l.) 
“Buca” (c.).) . 
“Catalpo” (c.l.) 
“Champion” . 
"C.S D.” o(c.1.) 
rown . 
_ eee 
“Hydratex R” . 
“‘Kaolloid Clay” (c.l.) 
“ Markham’ 
“McNamee” 
“Oldham” 
“Parag ..... 
“Penna Clay” (c.1.) 
“Pigment 33” (c.1.) 
“Recco Clay” (c.1.) 
“Suprex”’ 
PRET” Sdeades « 
“Whitetex” (c.1.) 
“Witco No. 1” (c.l1.). 
we Ue ag} 
Diatomaceous Earth 
“Kaylorite” (c.J.) 
Dolomite (c.1.) 


ty, 


RUBBER 


Anhydrous 


15% 


08% 


"32 
.60 


1.00 


16 


15 


09% 


37.00 
77.00 


30.10 
28.10 


29.00 


60.00 


40.00 
27.50 


26.00 


ton100.00 


18.00 


17.00 
15.00 


110.00 


; 
12.06 


0150 


15.00 


2.00 


2.00 


ti — 


11.00 


11.00 


12.00 
19.50 


30.00 


mt ee et et On 

NOOSONNO— 

“Ascoocooso 
ooco 


i] 


’ 
— 
we 
uw 


oe 
NO 
wuo 


95 
.90 
14% 


- 55.00 
- 85.00 


- 40.95 
- 38.95 


- 18.37 


30.10 


- 32.00 


- 10.25 


-120.00 


27.50 
7.00 
50.00 


- 30.00 
- 52.00 
-126.00 
- 27.50 
- 12.50 
- 30.00 
- 32.50 


29.00 


- 27.00 
-100.00 
- 32.50 


120.00 
16.00 
12.50 


14.40 
0175 


- 25.00 


11.00 
30.00 


- 30.00 
- 40.00 


44.00 
33.00 
12.00 
10.00 
12.00 
- 24.50 
34.50 
10.00 
12.00 
- 23.50 
12.00 
- 23.50 
12.00 
- 35.00 
11.00 


- 24.50 


] 


.00 
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NewStock Cooling Rack Sex 
RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 


THIS New Rack 


PATENTED 
offers é hep A PORTABLE machine capable of strip- 
anon met ae: te ping slab rubber up to 1” thick at the 
storing materials rate of 20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any 


nat ay Ye cook width desired. 
ing or air drying. 
@® Rack can be 
either stationary 
or mounted on 
casters. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
e Has micro-adjustment for accurate 
widths. 
— . « Equipped with water tank which 
feeds water to the slotted knife and 
to the cut. 








e Has repulsion- 
induction me- 
tor which car- 
ries any over- 
loads. 

eAutematic 
sharpener de- 


@® Trays have 


perforated metal vice keeps 


knife keen and 
sharp. 

e Has base with 
rollers and is 
very easy te 
handle. 


Cuts within 1/64 inch to 1/100 inch tolerance de- 
pending on grades of rubber. Cuts a slab down 


surface and can 
be spaced to suit. 


@ Standard Rack 
has eighteen trays 





36” x 36” spaced to the last shaving. Cuts all grades of rubber 
2%” apart. including pure gum, sponge, ete. Cuts sqrarely— 


no rejects. 

. | ; 1 Now in use by many leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jobbers 
SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machinery 
10 East 43rd St. New York 17, N. Y. 270 West 39th St. New York 18, N. Y. 


Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WIsconsin 17-5547 











oo ! 

































Manufactured in all sizes, EEMCO 
hydraulic presses are furnished with or 
without self-contained pumping units or 
special features. Built for heavy duty and 
especially designed to save you money on 
maintenance and operating costs. It will 
pay you to consult with EEMCO engineers 
on all rubber and plastics processing ma- 


chinery needs. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
MIDWEST oOunIo 
HERRON & MEYER OF CHICAGO DUGAN & CAMPBELL 
38 South Dearborn Street 907 Akron Savings & Loan Bidg. 
CHICAGO 3, iLL. AKRON, OHIO 


EASTERN 
H, E. STONE SUPPLY CO. 
OAKLYN, N. J. 





MILLS EXTRUDERS STRAINERS 
PRESSES WASHERS CRACKERS 
TUBERS CALENDERS REFINERS 












a NGINE & Mec. G 


953 EAST Il2th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 
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“Fiifloc “F’ 40-9000" 
“Filfloe F 6000"’. 
Rayon, bleached or dyed 


Ground Glass (l.c.1.) 


Magnesium { aobe nate 


we At Silicate 


“Wet ‘Grount 1 Mi ca No 


FINISHING MATERIALS, SURFACE 


FLAME RETARDANTS 


LUBRICANTS, MOLD 


, Granular (l.c.1.) 
“Colite Concentrate” 


“G iycerized Lubricant” 


—nN- 
< in 


Oe 
NNODH 


“Rusco Mold Paste” 


LUBRICANTS, RUBBER 


Propylene Stearate 


LUBRICANTS, RUBBER SURFACE 


Barium Stearate 


i) 


Polyethylene Glycol 


MOLD CLEANERS 


bh 


~~ me Geo ee 


PEPTIZING AGENTS 
Carbothermic Magnesia rs 


“Fustiawe Fels” ccccocs . -lb. 
PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS 
FEE GED ovcccccees Ib. 
“Acte SOO” ... Pa 
“Adipol BCA” (dms.). towne Ib. 
“Amalgamator Z-4” ........ Ib. 
“American” Pine Tar... .. .gal. 
ae” = a ba . ee 
*Bardol” -2 

“RB” (Lc.L) ° a | 
“Bayol ar — 

gal. 
Beeswa: ax, Refined & Blea Sheds Ib 

Yellow Refined ........... Ib. 
“Bondogen” . er 5 

“B.R.C. No. 20” oe 3 

a Oe gl : secke 
“B.R.S. 700” : Ib 

¥, R.T. 3” . lb 

errr? ‘ Ib 

— - o« ; Ib 
“B.R.V “s von Ib 
“Bunarex”’ Ib 
“Bunatak M” ; Ib 

"ET? 06 ; , : am 
=" Ib 

“— ‘ ; It 

a. oo. a Ib 
“a a. ¢ ee .«lb 
- = ‘ | 

~ a. l — Ib 
Burgundy . osee ee 

“Butac”’ cake « « Ib 
Buty! Benzyl Sebacate. . Ib 
Buty! Palmitate . : Ib 
Butyl Le ile ate .. lb 

“BWI bane Ib 

“Camp at” (t.c.) ton 
C andelilla Ww ax, Prime Ib 

e arbone ¥ . Ib 

“oo bikes . Ib 

“S Plastic” ..: Ib 

“Carbow: ax 4000” (drums). .Ib 

*‘Cardolite 615” ‘ lb 

“6° i a ae It 
“5858” : vb « Ib 
Carnauba Wax, Crude......lb 
ere ieedaavente 

De vccaaks sehen <ct 

Yellow ‘ jewebbeoes . «lb. 


“Celluflex 142” (and “179”), 


Ds 06 pescbacecee om Ib 
Ceresin Wax ......... a % 
“SRT” Acs eeceeseu Ib. 
“Cumar Resins” TTR | 
“Darex Copolymer X11”... .Ib. 

| i eres .Ib. 
DL G om 26. 6ecute 6s 0 ends = Ib. 
Degras, Common —— ee Ib. 


Diamylphenol (l.c.L, drums) . Ib. 


Dibenzyl Ether (drums)... .. Ib. 
Dibenzyl Sebacate .......... Ib 
Dibutyl Phthalate .. . lb. 
Dibutyt Se bacate—Tech. — 
ee a Sg 
Dic OT Phthalate .. som 
Di-carbitol Phthalate a. c. L, 
drums) . ae" 

TE he ekadkn obs bee eee Ib. 
Diethyl! Phthalate (t.c.)..... Ib 
Dihexyl Sebacate .......... Ib. 
Dimethyl Phthalate Pee 
Dimethyl! PD. scoces . «lb 

“Dinopol” (dms., divd.)... .Ib. 
Dioctyl Phthalate (drums, 

Gs ssedawe er 
Dioctyl Sebacate ........ . lb 
“Dipolymer Oil” ..........gal 
“Dispersing Oil No. 10” Ib. 
“Dutrex A” (“B,” “5,”" “6’")Ib 

tw : nee a gal 

a “a. a lb 
“Dyal 89” bec sehen ews 
“*Econo-Plast”’ (drums) + a 

“Sm 6G se > dale 
“Estac’ inten ibe jt aaa 

“Ethox” (Lc L, drums)..... Ib. 
“Flexol DOP” (divd.) b 
“Flexol 3GH” (dms., divd.).Ib 

“3GO” (dlvd.) _ Ib 
-. a.) Seo - * 
Wl aneun ant Pe 
“Hercolyn” (divd. bbl ecole 
“Herco-H.T.” éexeelees ee. 
WE ET 6 awk bb @ike 6. 0 xu 
“RETEEE”§=—s ck sc ec eooe seen Ib. 
y» .. are 
“Indonex 633%" (634%, 

638%, 639%") .. . -gal. 

“Indopol H-300” .... gal. 
“TIME He . ye 
*“Kapsol” “a c. -1., ’ drums) es 
“KP 23” (dms.) pa oak Ib 

“120” (dms.) a wink oes Ib. 
140" (dms.) ' eer. 
“Eee” - CNG we des cuca ceo 
~ i! ee ee Ib. 
“Kronisol” (drums) .......1b. 
“Kronitex” (drums) ......Ib. 
Lanolin, Tech., Anhydrous. . . Ib. 
ee ERE. da uebeeeseeds Ib. 
“Lindol” (drums) ......... Ib. 


2-Mercaptoethanol (drums). .!b. 


wm 


~ 


~ 
ne ted 


iS) 
dN ee 


PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 


“Methox” (l1.c.l., drums)....Ib. —— 
De GED ..cacccesece -b. —— 
Methyl Stearate .... +... — 
“Montan Substitute No. 


Se ha taut » chee ede tes 6% 6 Ib. .425 
“Monten Wax” DEEDs tock auk lb. —— 
“Monty Wax” tneusencced lb. —— 
“Multi-Plast” (drum lb. .04% 


“Naftolen all (and oc -100"") 
ES eee Ib. ll 
“LV” and “MV” (drums) . lb, .05% 

“HN . 6 6nn46oeeesdseese lb. —— 

“Nevillac Resins” (drums)..Ib. - .17 

“Neville Resins” (drums)...lb. 08% 





“Nevindene Resins” (drums){b. 10% 
“Nevinol’ F CD. Mie wc ans b. - 
ORE — occdubacons s00ee ih .02 
“Nevtex 10” (drums) . ---lb, —— 
m, ee. | er eeer eee lb. —— 
“Nuba 1” (and “2”’) (drums) .lb. —— 
“A”. SER 4 catbnden es lb —— 
“15 (and 30) Oil” (drums). .Ib. —— 
“781 Oil” (drums)......... lb. —— 
“No. 480 Oil Proof Resin”’.Ib. .14 
“CNR occ ccccccces - lb. .22 
Ortho-Nitrobiphenyl ........ Ib. .06 
“Ozokerite Wax No. 64 
Weel” ssvstees ae 31 
e rrr es .25 
“P-1” (and ‘4, 6, 8, 20’) 
fe ae re Ib. .26% 
a 2 rrr - % .66 
“Pale 4” Gus * “1000” > 
CEREED |. ctantanneweveven lb. —— 
yh eee lb. —— - 
“Paradene Resins” (drums) . Ib. 05% 
“Para Flux” (drums)...... gal. —— 
“S000 GED ‘cosecs ..gal. —— 
“Para Lube” (lLc.l.)........lb. —— 
“ae. re .69 
“G-40” ° Sidvovveccene Ib. .47 - 
“Parmo”’ a nn nat alate wei l 04% - 
“Paroil 143” Ec aneetes’e Ib — 
ae &. Pere Ib — 


“Pentalene 90” (l.c 1., dms.) .Ib 
“92” (L.c.l., drums). -oek cue 
“Pentaphen No. 114” (l.c.L, 





BEND bie oy chee nese duu — 
““Pepton a Tree .70 
*“PG- 16” (drums) 7 ar lb. —— 

“Picco 10” (¢ and 25”) Ib 
vey soll and 100"). Ib 
“S.0.S Sees ceed o AR .29 - 
= ‘P iccocizer 2 INR. RSH, Ib. 05% - 

— eer : ~eee eld — - 
“— enon, A” (and ‘ 

. DD wsadeeneeanw ee Ib .20 
“pe aa ee Ib. 12% 
“Piccolyte S Resins” Ib 19 

Ne Piccoumaron _—=E err * 06% - 

a... Ce — 08 
PT wee kad occ ee 02 
“Pictar” = . -gal. 18 
“Plas- Blend 360” ieeve unaen Ib 02% 
a: lel scone 08% - 
os ae Ib. 12 
“Plasticizer No. 7-2’’.... Ib. 

“No. 11-2” peotecddvens a 
“Plasticizer No. 1889”......lb. —— 
Ee wine>« edunnees lb. —— 

“ee, Seee, Cee ccuseces gal = 
“Ha, 2070” TEGkiewavecess gal. —— 
“Plasticizer ODN” (Tech.). Ib. 175 
Pesseee .ccen iden eke 235 
“Petes: Bae scscuce toca — 
“‘Plasticizer VA-1" ...... lb ae 
“Plastoflex De) aenensawees Ib. .28 
CEE fads on od as ob 0-04 Ib. .07% - 
7 lastolein X-55”" (dms.)...Ib. - 

a Se ea 
“Plastone” . are + oer Ib. 27 
“Polymel Liquid” so gal. .12 

“‘Polymel — Ps «lb. .02% 
“PT 101” (400, 600, 800°’) 

(c.1., ya - . -gal - 

a ‘Refrigers ator Oil 145 R” . gal _ 
, 7s Ib 11% 
“465 Resin” (drums)..... lib. —— 
EN Tae”  wekdsceek cas ib. — 
Seen G baie can Neos o> .015 
“OE” sitindan dws Per 02% 
“Ridbo 369” (drums) ....~ Ib. .08 
**369-F” (drums) .........lb. —— 
“Rams Ge fh a... waadens nes gal. 45 
“R.P.A. No. 2” (diwd.)....Ib. 

re: 4" Giteveceuwess lb. —— 
“re. O° Gebéccveaees<s lb —— 
“RE. Dae .«cuens + gal. .. oe 
“R.S.O. Softening Oil’... Ib. 02% - 
“Rubtar” iit gmne we ...gal. —— 
“Santicizer B-16” ees | F a 
“ele. <aubets¢acweae lb Ps. 
EE” «+ neaa . Ib. 35% - 
<< © hr er A Ib. 25 . 
“Softener Neo. 20 s..ccss. gal. A “s 

an” +eos occeenaeeeste lb. —— =- 

+) | RRR hoon Ib. .02 
“Stanolind ‘Petrolatum” ... .Ib. -032 
Pa”§=—_n. 6.4 cab eeaness Ib. .25 


“Staybelite Resin” (dms.)..lb. —— 
“Sunny South” Pine Tar. . .gal. 25 


, 2 erry Ib. .23 
“Seen. Wl «duh beecews Ib. 16 
SSG seed cenceces lb. —— 
a le gl OS Se eee gal. —— 
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ID SLICER MACHINE FOR 
SHARP EDGE CUTTING DIES || ¥FRUDED STOCKS 


Also PERFORATING TUBES and 
COLLETS of All Types 





With High Speed Dise Cutting 
Blade, Automatic Feed and with 
Tandem Feed Wheels. Capacity 
Section Up to 3” by 414%4”—Length 
i,” to 4”. 





—42 Years in St. Louis— 


UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Take Your Cutting Die Problems To Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. Long Distance Phone Call 
































Designed for Experimental 
and Product Extruding 


Rugged is the word to describe this 
compact and highly efficient Royle 
continuous extruding machine. It 
embraces all of the characteristics 
required for larger and heavier ex- 
truding processes. 


Primarily designed to become an 
integral part of laboratory equip- 
ment—the technician can be sure 
that his experiments will have a 
true relation to actual product ex- 
truding—the Royle +1 is an effi- 
cient producer of such commercial 
products as tubes, fine wire insula- 
tion, monofilament, and _ thread 
coating. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Pioneered the Continuous Extrusion Process 
in 1880 


PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 


James Day (Machinery) Ltd., London, England—REgent 
2430. Home Office: E. B. Trout—J. W. VanRipen— 
SHerwood 2-8242. Akron, Ohio; J. C. Clinefelter— 


NO. 1 ROYLE CONTINUOUS EXTRUDER lon Los Angeles, Cal.; H. M. Royal, Inc.— 
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PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 


“Synthol”’ ‘ , Ib 
c,d ..-gal 
“K- Ly NR” (t.c.).. Ib 
“Terpe A” gal 
- T hiokol TP-90 B” (and 
"Ere |v : Ib 
Triacetin ..... Ib 
Tricresyl Phosphate It 
Tripheny! Phosphate Ib 
*‘Turgum 8S” lb 
“Vanadiset A” (to “F’’) Ib 
“Pulverized” i Ib 
“Solution” , ; gal 
“Vistac No. 1” gal 
“an 2 gal 
“No. 4” gal 
“Wilcor-Plast” Ib 
“Witresin” 
Granular ...... sina ow Oe 
a Par rrres or ton 


PROCESSING AIDS 
Castor Oi!, Processed (dms.)!b 


Refined (drums) .. a 
“Castorwax" (min. 400 Ibs.) .lb 
“aes 7 sha dbekesoncass Ib 

“ae ‘ oc. 
“Resin No. 510”............1b. 
“Wiese EME seecccen es cm 


PROTECTIVE G&G STABILIZING 
“Agchem SA-9”" (to 


*“SA-12") a Ib 
“Alpha Protein” b 
“Aroostoocrat” ..... Ib 
Acacia Ib 
Carob Bean Flour lb 

asein .. Ib 
Ethylene Dia amine 68% Ib 
Karaya Gum . ; Ib 

‘Prose in ni It 
“Rex Compound No. 2801”. .Ib 
Sodium Alginate . ..lb 
“Stablex B” lb 
Starch, Corn Processed . th 


Tragac anth Flakes lb 


RECLAIMING ACENTS 


“i-D Heavy Oil” (drums). .lb 
"Pee OLS Moe Oil cei nl 
39 ral 
“No. 523 H.S. Oil” al 
“C-6 Oil” (and “28,” ‘32’’)gal 
C.10 Oj; gal 
“C-33 Ojl’”’ gal 
Caustic Soda—Flake 76% 

(c.l., drums) . ‘ cwt. 
Liquid 50% (t.c.) cwt 
Solid 76% (c.l., drums). .cwt 

! resylic Sh. «nen es gal 

“7.4” gal 

“E-5” it 
“LX-83 Reclaiming Sol- 

WOE” vectani ee »» gal 
“LX-572 Reclaiming Oil’. . gal. 
“Reclaiming Oil 1621” 6gal 
“Reclaiming Reagent No. 3’’. Ib 
“R.P.A. No. 3” (divd.) ose 
Soda Agh (e.l., bags)......cwt. 
“Solvent ee” nial er 

“Solvent Oil 21’ gal 
“Wilcor Reclaiing ‘Oil No. 

li padi ~ |r" 
“No. 151” (drums)......gal 

“X-1 Resinous Oil”........Ib 
“X-60 Solvent” .. . gal 


REINFORCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACK 
Note: New carbon black prices have |! 


by some companies for 1947 
been received up to Dex 16, 
below 


Channel, Hard Processing (HPC) (bags) 


“Atlantic HPC-98”" ... Ib 
“Continental F” It 
“LOGE” 06068 bs ‘ Ib 

gh ee : Ib 

“Rixtegensed” (and “S,”’ 

*66”" ae Ib 
“Kos mobile” * (and “S,” “66")Ib 
“Kosmos T” ie eae Ib 
“Micronex HPC” Ib 


“Spheron 4” ! 
“Witco Disperso No. 6 | 


Channel, Medium ee (MPC), (bags) 


“Atlantic MPC-95’ , Tb. 
“Colloidal Micr mex” " (dms.) .Ib 
“Continental ‘ Ib 
“Croflex TH” baeatonns lb 
“Dixie R-1’ ~ oom * 
i +> —ed HM” (and 
*S-46" > ~ Ib 


“Huber 1 xX’ 
“Kosmobile HM” (and 

“S.66, SMG") : asa 
“Kosmos = . ; Ib 
“Micronex Standar ad” ! 
“Spheron 6” 
“Witco Disperso No 


1946, 


05 


.10 


55 


34 
24 
26 


0926 
0165 


08% 
40 


02% 


50.00 
40.00 


011 


.20 


1OSE 


O64 
05% 
05% 


05% 
05é 


05% - 


64 
63 


lo4+ 


05% - 


07% 
064 

05% 
05% 


05% 
64 


05% - 
05% - 


064 


1632 


64 


een 
which 
ure 


% - 


) 


nw 
ne 


- 60.00 
- 50.00 


ad 
38 


5 


24 


3.09% 


2.04% 
2.413 


.83 
24 


.23 
28 


announced 
have 
included 


.102 
1025 

.102 

-102 


.102 
.102 
102 


102 
084 
OSs! 
-102 
-102 


102 


10s) 
I 


.F02 

-102 
1025 
102 


) 


Channel, Easy > (EPC) (begs) 


“Atlantic EPC E-42” 
“C ‘ollocarb” 
“Continent: al AA” 


- 


“Cc roflex 7 
‘‘Kosmobile a. 
**Micronex Ww 6”’ 
‘Spheron 9 
“Witco ,Disperso ‘No. 1 
“W yex’ * 


“Dixiedensed 77” {oe 


Ch 1, Conductive (CC) (bags) 





“Dixie 5” 


0 ES 


“Spheron C” 
a 


“N” 
“Voltex”’ 


Ib. 


-Ib. 

Ib. 
Ib. 
Ib. 
lb. 


05% - 


.064 
05% - 
05% - 
05% - 
064 
0632 


064 
064 


05825 
.05825- 
.08 
.066 
18% 
15 


Furnace, High Elongation (HEF) (bags) 


“Sterling K” 


Ib 


05 


Furnace, High Modulus (HMF) (bags) 


“Continex HMF’ 
“Croflex 40” 
“Dixie 40” 
“Kosmos 40” 

*Modulex”’ 

a hilblack A” 

‘Statex 93’ 

“Sterling L’’ 


Furnace, Semi-Reinforcing (SRF) (bags) 
“Colloidal Black a 


33” (drums) 
“Continex SRF’ 
“Croflex 20” 
“Dixie 20” 
“Essex” 
“Furnex” 
“Gastex”’ 
“Kosmos 20” 
“Pelletex” 
“Seminex” 
“Sterling R”’ 
“Sterling S” 


Furnace, Fine (FF) (bags) 


“Statex B”’ 


Thermal, Fine (FT) (bags) 
MEME” sbatacs ss ieeneee 


Ib 


.«lb 
..lb 
Ib. 
Ib 
Ib. 
Ib. 


Ib 


- * 


Ib 


Ib 
oo 
lb 


Ib 
lb 


_ lb 


Ib 


Ib. 


Ib 
Ib 


Ib 


Thermal, Medium (MT) (bags) 


a eee ee 


RCINFORCING AGENTS—MISCELLANEOUS 


“Darax Copolymer No. 


(and “No, 3’) 


“Durez 12687” (and 


>. gee 
“Marbon B” (and “S, 
“Marmix” 


ee ane: veeeo ones 
“THEME §=« ehh S60 ee 409 ve 
“RVG § cebwdeeaueaes ov 


“W ilcorite R Resins” 


RETARDERS 


“RGN ) bsek ct ens 
“Retardex” (tons) 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


Mineral Rubber 


ss OEE 
“Black Diamond” .......<. 


“Byerlyte” 


Gilsonite. Selects (c.l.).... 


“Hard Hydrocarbon 


Mineral Rubber, Granu- 


late< 
Solid bebenetoeues 
“Parmr” (drums) 


Pee 3a hhcs es aes 


> 


05 


.05 
.05 
05 
05 
05 


.US 


12% - 


03 


03% - 
03% 
03! 


03 


03% 


.03% 


03% 


03% 


os 


03 


02% 


26.00 
26.00 
32.50 
30.50 
28.50 
25.086 
20.00 
26.00 
32.50 


Vulcanized Vegetable Oils (Factice) 


**Amberex” 


i «didenessheeweaevn 


Dispersed ..... . 
“Neephan” .ocnc cece 
SP vcbawecs 


ME Jaen cutee eteée 
“Ingul ar) schkebenanes 
“Resin No. 1098” (drums). 


“No. 1198” 


“Wilmex M-4” (and ‘ “M. 6”) 


19 
.10 
17% 
15% 
.09 


wwesh dow 
OoNUND 
w wnt 


imnw dS bt 


oOotwnNn 
mw 





SOLVENTS 


Acetone (os ) . —s 
“American” Dipentene (t. c.) gal. 
—_ Lacto Spice 

7 er eee : SS 

“Rubber Solvent”’ (t.c.).. .gal. 
“ee a” URE oo — | 
<« - he) eee 
“Special Napthalite” (t.c.).gal 

“Textile Spirits” (t.c.). . gal. 
Amy] Chlorides, Mixed 

(L.c.1.) (drums) ..... mee 
OT , eae ee gal. 
Butyl Acetate (t.c.)..... Ib 
Butyl Alcohol (t.c.)........Ib 

Secondary (divd.) ........Ib 

Tertiary (dlvd.) ........ Ib. 
Carbon Bisulfide, Tech.. .... .Ib. 
Carbon Tetrachloride .....gal 
ree Ib 
Cyclohexanone .............lb. 
Diacetone, Pure (divd.)..... Ib 
Dichlorethy!l Ether (drums). .|b. 

Formal (drums) ........-- Ib 
Dichloropentane (l.c.1., 

EEE so carcescbeneses Ib 
“Dipentene 122” (dms.)....gal. 
Ethyl! Alcohol (t.c.). — i 
Ethylene Dichloride (drums, 

“Aly Saree Ib. 
mare (t. Cc. ) pavecdedsuns gal. 
Hexanes (t.c. ey 
Isopropyl ‘Alcohol, Ref. 99% 

(divd.) . ices 

Ether, Ref. “(divd. ). + 
Mesityl Oxide (dlvd. S. . «Ib. 
EE ais on ages sstecs gal. 
Methyl Acetone, Syn. 

(drums, divd.) .........gal 
Methyl n-Amyl Ketone 

SE Swe suhed veces Ib. 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone 

fo” eer We aes ale lb 
Methyl Isobuty!l Ketone 

SD casnanaedd , lb 
“N-.5” Pentane Mix. (t c.). .gal. 
“N-6”" Hexanes (t.c.). gal 
“N-7 7” a (t.c.). ..gal 

“Nev sol” ee gal. 

“Petrolene”’ (t. c.) ...gal 
Picolines, Alpha, Refined Ib. 

a ae 
Pyridine, Refined ..... . Ib. 
CORRE ng 0 8c ecseess ae 
“Rubsol” (t.c.) en gal 
*Skellysolve B’’ (Hexanes) 

TS =e ere eo eRe 

“C”’ (Heptanes) (t.¢.). | 

“E” (Octanes) (t.c.).... gal 

“R” (Solvent N: aphth a) 

TEED succes . gal 
i ee gal. 
Solvent, Crude, i ig] ——s 
“Sunny South” Dipentene 

SEALE Cues coenveaseaves gal. 
— 0 oe eee .gal 
Toluene (drums) .. we 
Trichlorethane . . Ib. 


Triglycol Dichloride (drums) . Ib. 
“Tromex” . Ib. 
“X-7” Sp. Heptanes (t.c ) gal 
“X-8-A Solvent N: aphtha" ’ gal. 
Xylene (drums) ...... gal. 


STABILIZING AGENTS (for Viny! Resins) 


Lead Stearate ...... Pree 
“Stabilizer V-1-N” ........Ib 
VOGT §cescces ae 


SUN CHECKING AGENTS 


*Antisol” qe ee ee Ib. 
“Heliozone” Geeks Sake. <coG 
“SE. vancceees vee 
ml es we ceBas eaten due 
~~) eer 
TACKIFIERS 
yy. asses 
“Amberol ST-137X”" Ib 
“Agchem RC 30” ..... gal. 
“Bec kopol 1400” wer Ib. 
“Dutrex 44” gal 
-310 Resin Emulsion”... .Ib 
“Galen” ...0.<8: So * 
“RG . sxcvedasyteeees Ib. 
“Lindol Emulsion” (drums). . lb. 
“Liquid Rubber Flux’’......Ib. 
“Nevilloid C-55”" (drums).. Ib 
“Pentacizer 344” .. ..lb 
“Pentalyn Resins” (divd.).. .lb. 
0. »a rs a Ib 
CRE | esusves aves . Ib 
“Staybelite Esters” (divd.). .1 
“Super-Beckacite No. 1001’’.Ib 
“Wreeete BS” 4g ccccccces Ib. 
THICKENERS (FOR LATEX) 
“Acrysol a) ecncds ...lb 
*‘Betanol” (drums) ; It 
“Emulsorex No. 5” . - lb. 


Propylene Laurate (« irums) . .Ib 
Sodium Silicate .... Ib 
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CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO. 


261 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers 


of 


RUBBER PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


¢ All types of Rubber Machinery and Plant Equipment: for 
every requirement of Large and Smal] Factories. 


* Complete Plant Design and Layout: also Special Ma- 
chinery Developed and Manufactured. 


® Specialists in Latex Equipment. 


® Complete Laboratory Facilities for Chemical and Prod- 
uct Development and Research. 


* Technicians Furnished for Factory Design and Opera- 
tion in all countries. 


Telephone 
WOrth 2-1650 


Cable Address 


“Contimac” New York 





FOREIGN OFFICES 
ENGLAND 
ROGER WILSON & CO., LTD 
Speaking Stile Walk 
Birmingham 15 
England 


FRANCE 


CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO. 
33 Boulevard des Batignolles 
Paris (Ville), France 
Andre Berjooneau, Manager 





Wanted 


ADHESIVE PROBLEMS 





* PLASTIC + LEATHER + FABRIC 
* RUBBER + PAPER «+ METAL 
¢ CORK -«- WOOD <-_ GLASS 
* TINFOIL ° SPONGE RUBBER 
° Pigge -* LEATHERETTE 


OUR RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
have solved many cementing 
problems where others have 
failed. 


WRITE STATING PROBLEMS 
Samples of paper adhesives will 
be sent without charge. 


ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 
1660 BOONE AVE. + BRONX 60, NEW YORK 

















AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn. 


Representatives: Akron San Francisco New York 


BUTENE POLYMERS 


for data, write to 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


245 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 











JOHNSON HOSE REINFORCEMENT WIRE 


High tensile liquor finish hose reinforcement 
wire for high pressure hydraulic hose of wire 
braided type. Prompt shipment. 


JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, INC. 
Worcester 1, Massachusetts 








MECHANICAL 
MOLDED RUBBER GOODS 
We solicit your Inquiries 


THE KARMAN RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 

















CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY <)oortat S88 


RUBBER AGE, DECEMBER, 1946 












GET FACTS!! 


CAMACHINE 6-2C, a slitter and 
roll-winder for friction-coated 
and proofed goods; and for all 
types of rubber, fabric and paper 
in roll form required by 
the rubber industry 


WRITE FOR THIS FOLDER 







61 POPLAR STREET, 
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VULCANIZING AGENTS WETTING AGENTS 





Sefeatem | . se 
Vandex ee Ib - 1.75 s gee rr eer 
“Aerosol OT 70% Clear’’.. 
al ” Cel m P 3s “Agchem SA-15” (16, 18”). 
rystex c.l.) 2 - . “A ) i? 
“Dispersed Sulfur” lb —— - .09 Tred) BEX Cote. 
“No. 2” it 08 12 DD ./¢esvage abe 
 @& =s884648 . iD ° ie “ ” 
“Devil” (c.1.) cw. —— 135 amet aaa 
‘Insoluble Sulfur 60” lb. — - 36 nm, (divd.) 
“weer = GBD na ; cwt. —— - 1.85 NS” (dlvd.) 
“Sr dedhee Ded cwt. 1.35 - 2.05 “Areskap 50” 
“Tube” (c.l., divd.) d wt 2.40 “Dry 100” .. 
“Aresket 240” 
po pong ‘ A “Dry 300” 
atex elloy” 4 - iz ““Aresklene 375"’ 
Telloy e° . b - 1.75 “Dry 400” 
Mi i ous Vulcanizing Agents Lecithin 
“YA3” .... ' Ib a.) ae “Santomerse D” 
“Vultac No. 1” ib 38 - .48 ee 
Ts &. epee Ib 38 . 45 “Stablex G’’ 
Fe OT wece lb 42 49 “Triton K-60" 
**N-100” 
WASHING & FINISHING AGENTS “790” 
“Apcolene” (t.c.) gal . 08% “770” 
“Washine” -. gal 20 . 30 “Yelkin C” 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 


“Acto 450” (“S50-W,” 
mM . we eee 


pg Ib. 
“Aquarex SMO” (divd.)... .Ib. 
“A.S.T.M. Oil No. 1” 
Se ) <sdeaeen gal. 
“Black-Out” .... vr | 
“Black Shield 4701” ... Ib. 


2-Ethylhexanol (dms., divd ) Ib 
Glycerine, 88% Sap., Crude 


Sy .axdews cote « Ib 

-~ Pee 5 aia ae 
wt 
“Para Resin No. 1784’’.. Ib 
.  - oer Ib. 

Pak eee so . +k Reale Cee 

“Resin No. 1226”...... -s 
Resorcinol (dlvd.) ...... Ib 
PR SE Kes woyne _ * 
._ ¢oo eee a Ib 
ge 5¢ thee 
“Synpep N” (drums).... Ib 
oe: lee ae 
‘Vinsol Resin’’—-Lumps It 
eee lb 


>. 
NnrNoO- 
a~-onm 














TheOak RuBBER CO 


Ravenna.Onio. 


COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 
e 























Reinforcing Fillers 


and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. | 


EASTON, PA. | 
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PIGMENTS and 


* 


THE 


CHEMICALS 
for the 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 


CALDWELL 
COMPANY 


First-Central Tower, Akron 8, O. 


FRanklin 6139 




















* ATTRACTIVE 


ATGLEN, 


RUBBER AGE, DECEMBER 


PR. 








* NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 
PRODUCTS CO. 





1946 
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RATES: 
All Classifications (except Positions Wanted): 
8c per word in light face type—Minimum, $3.00 
12c per word in bold face type—Minimum, $3.00 
Positions Wanted: 
$1.00 for 40 words or less; extra words, 5c each. 
When Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count. 





CLASSIFLED WANT ADS . 


Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. J 








If heading is to set on se te line, count it 4 10 words if light 
face type is =A. | or 8 wo if bold is used. 

Display or Classified advertisements in ers: $10.00 per column 
inch; maximum, 85 words per inch. 

All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for advertisers 
on contract. Send check with copy. 

— to keyed advertisements will be forwarded to advertiser without 
charge. 











SS 





POSITIONS WANTED 





RUBBER CHEMIST: B.S., Ch.E., 1944; age 25. Two years’ experience 

the development and factory processing of natural and synthetic rubber. 
Expereince: supervision, development, compounding, adhesives, plasticizers, 
ilendering, mill mixing, banbury mixing. Desires position with progressive 
ganization. Metropolitan New York area preferred. Address Box 2340, 
RuBBER AGE 


RUBBER CHEMIST, age 34, 13 years’ diversified experience covering 
aboratory, product development, factory ‘processing, and finished goods pro- 
uction on mechanicals, sundries, tires, and some plastics. Qualified for re- 
sponsible development position in progressive organization Address Box 
351, Russer AGe 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER, young, 3% years’ extensive experience in 
roduct development of water emulsions and solvent solutions of synthetic, 
itural, reclaim rubbers, vinyl polymers used for adhesives, coatings 
saturants; good sales servicing experience; position within commuting disance 
of New York ( ity Address Box 2354, Rusper Ace 


AVAILABLE BY JANUARY 1ST: 14 years’ successful experience, last 
1s salesman, sales-service supervisor, and as manager of sales, advertising, 
nd sales-promotion for national rubber manufacturer selling industr y and 


bbers. Record proves ability to get things done, to uncover profits, and to 
ianage sales at low cost Age 37, healthy, married, Yale graduate. Now 
ving in Bridgeport-New Haven (Conn.) area. Go anywhere for right com 
any as branch manager, salesman, executive, or sales manager. Address 


Box 2356, Rupper AGE 


RUBBER AND PLASTIC TECHNOLOGIST, calendered, spread fabrics, 
Ims, adhesives, insulations, mechanicals, hose, seeks position as executive 
issistant in Research Laboratory or as technical sales representative. Inter 


sting resume available Address Box 2359, Rupser AGE. 


MANAGER, with 20 years’ experience handling sales and production from 
ympounding to finished product of molded and extruded goods, with plant 
yout and special designed equipment experience to reduce costs Address 
tox 2360, Rupper AGE 





HELP WANTED 





ENGINEER, age twenty-five to thirty-five, with some me- 
chanical goods production and engineering experience. This 
is an unusual opportunity in mechanical rubber products of a 
highly specialized nature. Extensive experience not absolutely 
necessary. Address Box 2300, RUBBER AGE. 


PLANT ENGINEER: Expanding Plastics and Rubber 
Molding concern established sixty years, vicinity Trenton, 
N. J., offers excellent future to executive-type, college-trained 
engineer with ten years practical experience spent preferably 
in rubber and/or plastics. Position entails organizing and di- 
recting all plant service and maintenance facilities such as 
drafting, mechanical, electrical and power in a plant normally 
employing 600 persons. Please write fully, giving experience 
and salary expected. Address Box 2322, RUBBER AGE. 


PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR, experienced in hard rubber compounding 


nd molding. Must have training ot experience in plant engineering and 
iministration Plant located on West Coast Position cifers right individual 
excellent opportunity Address Box 2325, RusBer AGE 


CHEMIST ASSISTANT with some experience in rubber 
and synthetic rubber. Plant in New Hampshire. Address 
Box 2326, RUBBER AGE. 


EXPERIENCED LATEX TECHNOLOGIST: Mid-western rubber manu 
ucturer needs man with several years’ experience in latex development and 
research work in both natural and synthetic latices. Must be either graduate 


Chemist or Chemical Engineer. Excellent opportunity for right man with 
rogressive company undertaking major expansion program. Give full details 
f experience, training, salary requirements in first letter. Address Box 


328, Rupper AcE 


RUBBER ADHESIVE CHEMIST with extensive practical experience in 
the development and production of natural and synthetic rubber adhesives and 
‘lated products. This permanent position offers an excellent opportunity 
ith a long-established firm in the Greater New York area. State education, 
xperience, availability, salary requirements, etc., in first reply. Applications 
ill be held in strictest confidence. Address Box 2342, Russer AGE. 


GRADUATE - CHEMIST OR CHEMICAL ENGINEER for work as 
ssistant chemist in rubber plant located in Connecticut. State in detail in 
tirst handwritten letter: age, education, experience if any, and remuneration 
<pected. Address Box 2363, Rusper AGE. 





BBER AGE, DECEMBER, 1946 


HELP WANTED (Continued) 












| We need a latex technologist qualified to superintend 
|) small specialty dipped goods plant. Location, Metropoli- 








| tan New Jersey. Profit sharing plan for right man. In- 
) quiries will be treated confidentially and acknowledged. 
1 Please give particulars. 

ik Address Box 2361, RUBBER AGE 











SUPERVISOR WANTED 

Wire and cable products manufacturer has opening 
for general supervisor to assume full charge of manu- 
facturing on night shift. Supervisory experience and 
knowledge of electrical wire and cable manufacturing 
essential. Attractive salary, yearly bonus, merit in- 
creases. Insurance benefits. Excellent opportunity 
with established firm in metropolitan New York area. 
State fully age, experience, qualifications. Write Box 
RA 1267, 113 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 











MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


Graduate engineer for work in the 
mechanical development department of 
large plastics manufacturer. Work is in- 
teresting and diversified involving the 
design and development of mechanical 
apparatus ranging from precision labora- 
tory testing equipment to very large pro- 
duction machinery. Applicants should 
have 4 to 8 years experience in the de- 
sign of heavy machinery of the plastic 
and rubber manufacturing type or of 
high class machine tools. 


Company is large and stable, position 
is permanent and offers excellent oppor- 
tunities for the increased earnings as 
ability is demonstrated. Location is 30 
miles from New York City. 


Write to our personnel department in 
detail stating education, marital status, 
experience, and salary expected. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 
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HELP WANTED (Continued) 





LEADING MANUFACTURER OF V-BELTS needs experienced engineer 


with knowledge of manufacture onstruction, and testing of 3elts Job 
involves heading physical testing section of laboratory in addition to duties 
on V-Belts Unusual opportunit for right man with progressive company 
In reply state age, education t business experience Address Box 2346, 
Rupser Act 
’ 
PRODUCTION MAN, experi« ‘ n latex items such as bathing ar 


shower cap pant t (rive irticulars, experience, salary, et Ad 


, Dany 
dress Box 2348, Rusver A 


SALESMAN, RUBBER ADHESIVE, man with some technical knowledge 


of rubber adhesives and their industrial uses This long-established manu 
facturing firm in the New York Metropolitan area offers an excellent oppor 
tunity for the right man Choice f territory Salary and expenses Give 
ill pertinent information in first reply Address Box 2343, Rupser Act 


LEADING EASTERN RUBBER MANUFACTURER needs young engi 
} . ; 


neer knowing mechanical rubber good ompounding and manufacturing tect 
niques Excellent opportunit for right man In reply state age, education, 
ind business experience Address Box 4 Rupper Act 

EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR CHEMICAI ENGINEER 
CHEMIST who has sapecialized xperience in the development and production 

rubber cements and sealer Middle West location Give particulars of 
background, availability, and ilary expectation in first letter Address Box 
1353, Ruesper Act 


CALENDERING AND COATINGS CHEMIST RUBBER AND 
PLASTICS EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY, NEW YORK ADDRESS 
BOX 2349, RUBBER AGE 





EXPERIENCED REPRESENTATIVE 
FOR AKRON AREA 


Wanted by well-established crude rubber importer. All replies will 
be answered and held in strictest confidence. 


Address Box 2365, RUBBER AGE 

















RUBBER COMPOUND SUPERVISOR 


Internationally known mid-west manufac- 
turer needs competent Rubber Compound 
Supervisor. The man selected preferably will 
have a chemical engineering background. 
He will be experienced in all phases of 
rubber processing, particularly compound- 
ing, banbury and open-mill mixing, calen- 
dering, extrusion, and molding. If you can 
qualify for a permanent position of this 
type, send abstract of education and ex- 
perience, photograph, and state salary ex- 
pected. Replies are confidential. Address 


Box No. 2352, The Rubber Age. 























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





We do Rubber Compounding, Light Color Stock Mixings and GR-S Break 
down Frank T. Baker Rueser Propucts anp Compounpinc, 63 Arch 
Street, Fall River, Mass 


SURPLUS WANTED. Chemicals, Colors, Pigments, 
Resins, Solvents, Oils, Waxes, Lacquers. Other Materials, 
Supplies, Equipment, etc. JUST LIQUIDATORS, INC., 129 
Pearl St., New York 5, N. Y. 


CAN USE SPARE TIME on Rubber or Plastic Rolls for Molding Pow- 
ders. We will supply our own Resins. Looking for permanent arrangement. 
Address Box 2264, Russer Act 


WELL ESTABLISHED FIRM in another line of business wishes to 
extend its field Will consider purchase of a small rubber company at a 
reasonable price. Address Box 2301, Rusper Acr 


WANTED: Manufacturer located within reasonable distance of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to process on 2-roll rubber mill, material to be furnished by us. Ad- 
dress Box 2317, Rupser Acr 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES (Continued) 





MILLING CAPACITY AVAILABLE: We do milling and compounding 
of all types of rubber except blacks. INpUsTRIAL RUBBER CORPORATION, 500 
Driggs Avenue, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. Phone: EVergreen 8-4674. 


VINYL FILM. New plant specifically set up for calendering unsupported 
vinyl film and sheeting has open time for suppliers of raw materials. Com 
plete facilities. Address Box 2344, Ruspper AGE 


VINYL resins, plasticizers, scrap, suitable for unsupported film wanted 
by manufacturer Any quantities, preferably large Address Box 2345, 
Russer AGE 

WANTED: Latex bathing and shower caps, baby pants, large quantities. 


Seeking permanent arrangement. Address Box 2350, RusBER AGE 


FOR SALE: Integrated rubber and plastics plant with complete cutting and 
sewing departments. Address Box 2355, Rupper Act 


SEEKING CONTACT WITH MANUFACTURERS of endless traveiing 
rubber belts with corrugated surfaces in widths 40” to 50” JONSEREDS 
FApRIKERS AKTIEROLAG, Jonsered, Sweden 





WANTED 
PRODUCTION CAPACITY TO PRODUCE 
BOWLING BALLS 
WILL SUPPLY SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
IF NECESSARY 
Address Box 2358, RUBBER AGE 














DUPLICATING MACHINE 
CAPACITY AVAILABLE 


Capacity available on 15C Gorton Electrical Duplicating 
Machine, one of the most modern machines built to date. 
Its “electrical brain” enables this machine to cut intricate 
steel or nonferrous dies by following a plaster cast of the 
model . . . much faster, more economical and more ver- 
satile than ordinary milling. It will take any cavity up to 
32” x 42” in size. 


We use this machine to make our own plastic molding 
dies. However, we do not utilize its full capacity. and 
solicit your assignments to make dies for plastic or rubber 
molding. for die casting, forging. etc. We will work from 
your model or plaster cast. Write for detailed information. 
Molded Products Corporation, 4533 W. Harrison St., Dept. 
RA-12, Chicago 24, Ill. 








We are principals acting in our own behalf 


“a0 CASH 


PAY YOU 
IMMEDIATE 
For ASSETS or CAPITAL STOCK 
e INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
¢ MFG. DIVISIONS or UNITS 


A transactions held in strictest confidence. Personne 


retained wherever possible 


ADDRESS: Box 1212 147 West 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 











HOWE MACHINERY CO.. INC. 


Passaic 
G&G BUILDERS 
CTURING EQUIPMENT 


ng 


PECIAL EQUIPMENT 





RUBBER AGE, DECEMBER, 1946 
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EQUIPMENT WANTED Let us estimate on your 


WANTED: One No. 9 Banbury Mixer in good condition. Address P. O. f : | | ING DIE te) 


Box 8, HaGersToOwN, MARYLAND 





Sa Moanin @ Years of experience making dies of all kinds 

50” preferre: Address ox 2207, UBBER AGE. 

ae - oer ; for rubber manufacturers enable us to offer you 
WANTED: Rubber Mill, 36. to 60 inches. ‘irst class condition only. . " s 

Write win st detaile aad price, ” Address Box 2303, Russer AGE. correctly designed dies of tempered steel which 


retain their cutting edges....Send blue print 
for quotation. 


WANTED: 3A Banbury in good condition for immediate delivery. Ad- 


lress Box 2341, Ruspper AGE 


pumps and accumulators, Banbury 


WANTED: Hydraulic Presses, with 
, Address Box 2362, RuBBER 


Mixer, Mills, Calenders, Tubers, any condition. 
AGE. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 








FOR SALE: Twelve 24 x 24 Hydraulic Presses, 35-ton capacity, 4-post, 8 
+ 7 , 
ram upward movement, 2%” booster ram; with pump and 1 HP motor 


Like new, built since 1941. Evyrta Bevtinc & MACHINERY COMPANY, AVON, MASS. 





Williams and Buckeye Streets, Elyria, Ohio 











FOR SALE: One Rubber Mill 36” x .15” less motor and shaft _in excel 
lent condition; also one Rubber Extruding Machine reconditioned 5” screw, 


motorized ready to run Both machines at a low figure. Address Box 2329, New and Better 
Rupper AGE 
GAMMETER’S 


FOR SALE: Belt Stretcher and Clamp complete. Ready to install on 48” 


or 50” belting press About 4 years old and in very good —*. | ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
travel on horizontal cylinders, 8” travel on front and back vertical clamps. ~ 

Hylraulic operated Good for 3000# pressure Pac IFIC Movu.tpep Propvucts CALENDER STOCK SHELL 

Company, 905 East 59th Street, Los Angeles 1, California 


FOR SALE: Thirty Stokes and Kux Preform Presses %” to 4”; Farrel 
4 Roll Calender 20” x 60”; Farrel 3 Roll Calender 24” x 60”; Six Baker 


Perkins and Readco 100 gallon jacketed, heavy duty Mixers. We buy your 
225 West 34th Street, 














surplus equipment Britt Eouipment Company, 
New York 1 is 
FOR SALE: Hydraulic Presses: 1 self-contained fully automatic 5 ton » 
Dennison; 1 36” x 36”, 14” ram, 200 ton; 1 26" x 32°. 14” vam, 365 Ff eK eo €F - eo lo” . 12 diameters, any length. 
ton; 5—12” x 12”, 7%” dia. ram, 50 tons; 2—15” x 15”, 8” ram, 75 tons; i 
1—15” x 15”, 10” ram, 100 tons; 3—20” x 24”, 10” ram, 78 tons; 3—13” x Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construe- 
eae .. Efe > ese aaa ame es 100 tons: 2—23” 174". ” : - ‘ 
5 + Be yom, 160 tenes Pe See ee ee ee = ee tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
8” ram, 75 tons with pullbacks; 1—16” x 17”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 3—-22” x © needs 
15”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 7—12” x 13”, 6%” ram, 42 tons; 4—8” x 9%”, 4%” you . 
um, 20 tons: 3—24” x 30”, 15” ram, 200 tons; 3—1000 ton, 29” ram 
resses; 3—2043 ton, 34” ram_presses; 1—24” x 30”, 550 tons, 15” ram. THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 
Pumps HPM Triplex 1° GPM, 2500% ; Robertson Duplex 1% GPM, CADIZ. OHIO 
40002; Gould Triplex 12 GPM, 12502; Elmes Duplex |! GPM, 28502; 
Worthington 2 GPM, 4000%; Worthineton Triplex 12 GPM, 25002 
Preform Machines: Stokes Rotary DDS-2; Kux 1-CS Rotary; Stokes T single 
punch Extruders: Royle No. 1; Housatonic 6” worm Mills, Calenders, 
Mixers, Laboratory Presses, Accumulators, hydro-pneumatic and weighted 


types, et Highest prices paid for your used equipment UNIVERSAI Our Rebuilding 
Hypravtic Macninery Company, 285 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y Process Remeves 
NEW & REBUILT | wut": 

FOR SALE: One #2 National Erie Tuber with drive and variable speed, Risk by These Five 
Important Steps: 


DC motor. One 48” x 48” four opening Hydraulic Press. One 20” x 22” x 


60” Rubber Mill. One 9 x 40’ High Pressure Vulcanizer with quick open- 

ing door. One French Hydro-pneumatic Accumulator. 100 gallon and 250 lL. INSPECTED 

gallon Baker Perkins Heavy Duty, Jacketed Mixers, Miscellaneous Hydraulic 2. DISASSEMBLED 
3. REBUILT 




















Presses, Pumps, Calenders, Tubers, etc. CoNnso_rpatep Propucts Company, 
NC. -19 * tow, New Yo A N. 4 
Inc., 14-19 Park Row ew rk N. ¥ oe P ae as all 4. MODERNIZED 
2 ) quipped to Furnish Complete Plants 5. GUARANTEED 
= 
Directory of CONSULTANTS I L. ALBERT & SON | ter wcsinw: 
MIXERS 
PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY OFFICES AND PLANTS BRAKES 
Consulting Technologist—Research, product development, formulas, factory plans PRESSES 
engineering, chemical and physical testing. TRENTON, N. J. © CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ AKRON, OHIO CUTTERS 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @ STOUGHTON, MASS. SUSAN GRINDERS 











THE JAMES F. MUMPER CO. 
Plant Engineering—New plants, alterations, rehabilitation, modernization. Main 
tenance and special equipment. Tool design. Plans, specifications, investiga 
tions and reports. Complete engineering for industry. 
313-14-15 Everett Bidg., Akron 8, Ohio 


R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES | RENFREW & KUFFLER 


Rubber Technologist—Development and research in Natural Rubber, Synthetic 

- sae and  saeaees Also chemicals and compounding materials used with 

these materials. er 
P. O. Box 372 (Telephone HEmiock 3724) Akron 9, Ohio Consulting Engine s 

















. , oa Denne. an gee Ng ye ey . 
e specialize in evaluation of pigments an illers in rubber, synthetic and AN LA A N 
thermoplastics. Particle size and Eeanete iecmeer surface area fests are the DESIGN EXPERTS IN PL T YOUT, D 


only reliable means of choosing your whitings, clays or other extenders. ALL TYPES OF SPECIALIZED EQUIPMENT FOR 


11 Windsor Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


% FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff with completely 
equipped laboratories are prepared to render you Every Form of Chemica! 


Service. Ask for ‘The Consulting Chemist and Your Business.” 
312 Washington Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. RENFREW & KUFFLER 
RALPH B. SYMONS 1201 Majestic Bldg. Detroit 26, Mich. 


Consultation service on product development, compounding, processing of 

















rubber, synthetics and thermoplastics—specializing in extrusion of mech Is, ° 
wire, specialties. : ae Cadillae 1024 
Main Road (Telephone Tiverton 277-M-1) Tiverton, R. I. 
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THE STAMFORD RUBBER 


Makers of Stamford “‘Factice”’ 


(RES. VU. S&S. PAT. OFF.) 


(Bag. U. & Pat Of.) 


Stamford Neophax Vulcanized Oil 
For Use With Neoprene 


SUPPLY CO 


Vulcanized Oil Since 1900 


STAMPORD 
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We sincerely wists you a Christmas of 


happiness, and a New Year of prosperity 


“A Schaiaan nc. 


ON 9, OHIO « EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. « NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
LONG BEACH, CALIF. » BOSTON 16, MASS 








® Linerette is a specially prepared interleaving paper 


® Linerette preserves the tackiness of the stock 


® Linerette contains no oil or wax which might migrate 


® Linerette has been used for 20 years 


Introduced in 1925, and designed for use in separating light 
weight rubber stocks, Linerette is thoroughly tried and proven. It 


is a specification sheet, made to rigid standards of quality. 


We do not suggest Linerette as a substitute for Holland cloth; 
however, we have reason to believe that some companies are 


using it in this manner with success. 


This paper may be obtained in any width up to and including 
54”, and is furnished in rolls of 9”, 11%", 13”, and 15” diameters; 
put up on 3” i.d. cores. The yield is approximately six square 
yards to the pound. A 9” roll contains about 375 linear yards 
and a 15” diameter about 1150 linear yards. Investigate Linerette 


now. Write for samples, specifying width desired. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


$5308 MAURICE AVENUE ° CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


LENERET 
‘tee. 


. ey ee ae 

















GET THE FULL STORY 
ON CLIMCO 
PROCESSING 


Illustrated booklet 
tells about Climco 
Liners and Liner- 
ette. Tells how to 
get better service 
from liners. Write 
for your copy. 


LINERETTE 1s 


MADE BY THE MANUFACTURER 


or CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 










